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pleat the doctrine of Redemption has, J 
truſt, in the preceding volume been diſ- 
tinctly proved; the corruption of nature 
in one ſingle pair by breach af zm original 
la ordained them, the penalty that all 
mankind became obnoxious to! in  purfut 
ance of this, the extraordinary diſpen- 
fation from it and neceſſity of as 'extraors 
dinary means for the dvlvteranc: are not 
more expreſsly revealed in ſcripture than 
they have been ſhewn deducible from fun- 
damental principles of nature Theſe are 
all the particulars of Redemption, cons 
Vol. II. B cerning 
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cerding the trutli of which miſapprehenſion 


has hitherto made all the myſtery; and 
fince when duly repreſented they authen- 
ticate themſelves, I might have availed my- 
ſelf of this if I had choſen it without any 
further ſolution or account of them. As 
to, the pretence of incredibility that God 
ſhould endure ſo foul a lapſe as that ſuppo- 
fed of Adam (when beſides its natural ob- 
noxiouſneſs to his purity it muſt alſo in- 
volve him in the neceſſity of ſuch infinite 
atonement for it) this cannot but fall to the 
ground of courſe. after ſuch experimental 
evidence of fact. The objection only 
ferves to ſne the precariouſneſs of theory, 
however ſpecious in itſelf, and the ſuperior 
confidence that ſnould ever be placed in 
hiſtory. However extraordinary an ac- 
count may ſeem, this is no juſt reaſon for 
rejecting reputable information; but ſhould 
we even ſuppoſe the relation ſo ſurprizing 


2 to fhake all faith of poſitive teſtimony 


whatever, yet there is no reſiſting of this 
when it is coupled with the plaineſt evi- 
_ of ſenſe and Reaſon. The ings 

that 
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that originally appear leaſt likely in them; 
ſelves make, the deepeſt. impreſſion on us 
when properly eſtabliſhed ; that ſuch mean 
and illiterate inſtruments. for inſtance as 
the Apoſtles. ſhould ſ ubdue the poyer,. the 
pride and prejudice of the world W 
vat could not antecedentliy be ; imagined, 
but when fulfilled contained the Rtrongeſ 
evidence of their Divine commiſſion. In ike 
manner this aſtoniſhing, Redemption. 18 
What could never have been ſuppoſed 
without being ſeen, but when it 18 ſeen 
is not to be contradicted or denied; = 
however ſurpriſing . it may ſeem i in ſpecu- 
lation that God ſhould beſtow, ſo. immenſe 
a price in fayour of a ſyſtem apparently 
ſo unworthy of him, yet when the funda- 
mental difficulty of his enduring its depra- 
vity muſt be admitted, and the ſatisfaction 
of Chriſt is thus admirably adapted after- 
ward to remove the objection from his pu- 
rity, the eſtabliſhment of the latter follows 
a fortiori from the neceſſary circumſtance 
and foundation of the former. The two 
great myſteries of ſin and ſatisfaction 8 
Vol. II. Ks - they | 
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they have hitherto- been repreſented) by 
thieſe means contribute to reconcile and re- 


move the difficulty of each other; the 
learned would be happy to find. an equal 
opporty unity of ſolving many intricate mat- 
ters of much leſs importance than the de- 
pravity of mankind from hiſtory, for there 
are various remains of antiquity that like 
this are utterly inexplicable from conjec- : 
ture, which ſome particular relation of 
fair original would perfectly unravel; and 
there are alſo many accounts in hiſtory that 
like the ſatisfaction appear incredible in 
themſelves, which correſpondent effects in 
nature would eſtabliſh beyond a doubt. 
It can be no way eſſential then for me to 
ſhew why God decreed this ſtupendous dif. 
penſation toward fallen man in preference 


to any other plan that might have been pur- 


fued;, it ſuffices for the truth of ſcripture, 
that I have proved the account it gives in 


every particular, and that there is no other 
Tuppoſition which coincides ſo well with 


the plain phenomena of nature and perfec- 
Highs of its Author. But tho' I am not at 
all 


(5-4 
all obliged for the honour of Revelationto 
ſhew the fmal caufe of our Redemption, 
after having ſo fully proved the fact; yet 
as I conceive that very ſufficient Reaſon 
may be given why God determined not to 
follow any other fyſtem (either by deſtroy- 
ing our firſt parents on their fall, and ſubs 
ſtituting a new pair inſtead of them, or by 
preventing their lapfe originally) and it will 
amply magnify the wiſdom of Providence 
to do this; 1 ſhall now purſue the philofo- 
phical ſolution of the matter, and endea 
vour to ſatisfy the reader as pere en. 
ory that can be made on this head, 


With regard to the firſt - Hated Het, | 
viz. why God annihilated not our firſt pa- 
rents immediately on their tranſgreſſion, 
we may in fome meaſure learn the Reafon 
of this from the defſign of Satan in ſedu- 
cing them; I fhall therefore enlarge parti- 
cularly on the latter, as it may contribute 
to illuſtrate and ſet off the former; daik- 
neſs occaſions light to ſhite more conſpicu- 
ouſly, and — of theſe ſchemes will re- 

preſent” 
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| — its oppoſite in a more ſtriking view | 
* the contraſt that ſubſiſts between them. 


The plan of the 8 was to ke 
the whole human race at that time compre- 
hended in the exiſtence of a ſingle pair; 
and ſince man was the principal creature 
for whom this ſublunary world was formed, 
the fate of the latter might reaſonably have 
been expected from the ſubverſion of the 


former, for whoſe end and purpoſe it was 


chiefly ordained and conſtituted. In ſhort 
the intention of Satan was to undo, as far 
as in him lay, the works that the Creator 
had ſo lately made and now ſo much de- 


| lighted in; and indeed his ſcheme ap- 
| pears as well contrived as it could be for 


the purpoſe. But how impotent is malice, 


how narrow and circumſcribed is ſtratagem 


when compared with real wiſdom and per- 
fection? The deſtruction of man on tranſ- 
greſſion of the original law was not more 
obvious than the power of God to replace 
him in an inſtant, ſo that nothing could 


be more inſignificant and contemptible 


as 


(20 1 

as well as odious and deteſtable than this 
deſign in itſelf ; but it is always incident 
to the nature of ſin to contain an equal 
proportion of folly in it, and the preſent 
compleatly ſavours of the diabolical ſpirit 
and diſpoſition of revenge, which not 
only rejoices at iniquity where it can reap 
no proſpect of advantage, but alfo tri 
umphs to diſplay its weakneſs where it 
can only irritate and cannot accompliſh 
any real detriment to the party it would 
injure. Thus, tho the tempter could not 
think of effecting any eſſential or material 
evil to the great Creator, but might juſtly 
expect to draw down tenfold vengeance 
on himſelf, yet the meer manifeſtation of 
his enmity and provocation of the Almigh- 
ty was ſufficient inducement to a being of 
his deſcription for acting as he did; the 
idea that we conceive of him in general 
is highly ſuſtained in this particular, nor 
has he wanted ſons among mankind to 
propagate the reſemblance of him. 


But 


19 


But wridicluiine- ſtriking a luſtre do the 
— of God ſhine ſorth in oppoſition 
to this plot of darkneſs, who determines 
not to execute the fate denounced on man, 
fince he was circumvented by a fupemor 
adverſary, and the accompliſhment of 
this was the: end the chief apoſtate aimed 
at! The Supreme Being therefore reſerves 
the latter in everlaſting chains unto the 
judgement of the great day with reſolu- 
tion to reſcue the race that he propoſed to 
ruin, and retort the deſtruction he deſign- 
ed for others with redoubled vengeance 
on his own head. God might have juſtly 
condemned both the deceiver and the 
deceived indeed, if he had choſen it, but 
in acting as he did he much more eminent - 
ly diſplayed the riches of his grace and wif- 
dom; viz. in confounding the councils of 
the former and ordaining him to irretrieva- 
ble perdition, but diſpenſing pardon to the 
latter tho' not without ſufficient ſatisfaction 
and ſecurity againſt diſobedience for ever 
after. There cannot be a more ſtriking 
contraſt of wickedneſs and wiſdom, of 


folly 


(9) 
folly and perfection than the ſotegoing; 


the conduct of God is a glorious pattern 
for his vicegerents on earth to imitate, as 
far as they are able, in all caſes of rebel- 
hon. 


ane this way of thinking 
in the great Milton, who, in his third book 
of Paradiſe Loſt, introduces the Son ad- 
dreſſing the Father thus: 


Or ſhall the adverſary thus obtain OUT 
His end, and fruſtrate thine ? Shall he fulfil 
His malice &thy goodneſs bring to nought? 
Or proud return, tho' to his heavier doom, - 
Yet with revenge accompliſh'd, and to Hell 
Draw after him the whole race of mankind 
By him corrupted ? Or wilt thou thyſelf 
Aboliſh thy creation, and unmake 

For him what for thy glory thou haſt made ? 
So ſhould thy goodneſs & thy greatneſs both 
Be queſtioned and blaſphemed without 
defence. 


| C | I am 
Vor. II. 
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I am the more pleaſed with this paſſage, - 

as it conveys, perhaps, the firſt hint that 
was ever given of the principle that our 
ſcheme is founded on, viz. that of abo- 
liſhing mankind in caſe of not vouchſafing 
their Redemption ; tho' in one reſpect it 
widely differs from our hypotheſis, which 
is in making the ſuppoſed event not the 
regular effect of the law, but an extraor- 
dinary interpoſition of the Almighty -for 
its prevention. Milton's idea of what 
would have enſued in ordinary. courſe 
was evidently Calviniſtical; it ſhews 
however his great force and {ſtrength of 
mind, that white he was under. the influ- 
ence of this prejudice from miſinterpreta- 
tion of the Scripture, he fhould from 
Reaſon form the notion of a more equi- 
table proceeding, and. pitch upon that very 
circumſtance for an extra-judicial meaſure, 
which the letter of the law itſelf (had it 
been rightly underſtood) would have re- 
commended to him. 
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But to proceed with the enquiry ; it 
may be objected, perhaps, that however 
the foregoing account may paſs. as a poe+ 
tical imagination, it will by no means ap- 
pear ſufficient to a philoſophical enquirer, 
and ſeems a much more ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion of the deſign'of Satan in ſeducing our 
firſt parents,” than it does of God in ſaving 
them. For whatever meanneſs may be 
ſuitable to the character of the tempter, 
it was every way unbecoming that of the 
the Supreme Being to make ſuch a crea- 
ture of ſo much importance, as to degrade 
himſelf in ſo extraordinary a manner, 
merely to diſappoint the other of his pur- 
poſe. Could it have been done without 
any ſuch ſtupendous ſacrifice on the part 
of God, or dire conſequence of ſin to 
man, the motive might have been admit- 
ted; but when this was impoſſible upon 
the plan purſued, and both inconveni- 
ences might have been avoided by deſtroy- 
ing our firſt parents and ſubſtituting a new 
pair inſtead of them (whereby every end 
of government and goodneſs in their crea- 
Vol. II. C 2 tion 


1 


tion would have been completely an- 

ſwered as before) it ſeems weakneſs inſtead 
of wiſdom to reject this method, for no 
better purpoſe than to defeat the fiend, 
1 Or if it muſt be deemed of ſuch mighty 
| and eſſential "a> ow to deprive him 
ok his aim, this might have been accom- 
il pliſhed a much eaſier way, viz. by ſup- 


"A 

porting our firſt parents with ſupernatural 

ll grace from falling on this extraordinary | 
| occaſion ; which would have been much 

Wl more agreeable both to the wiſdom and 

it goodneſs of the Supreme Being, than thus 

il to deſcend from his eternal Godhead, and 


j at the ſame time ſuffer ſo much detriment 
* K his creatures. 


i i Th 
j 4 9 e to this it muſt be confe ſſed, 
. that we are far from having arrived as yet 
| at the ultimate end of the Divine proceed- 
4 ing; the meer diſappointment of the 


tempter is too inſignificant a circumſtance 
to be looked upon as. its final object, nor 


i howeyer diminutive this may be deemed 


a 


in itſelf, can it appear more ſo than it wil 
in compariſon with the full end and mean- 
ing of Redemption when it comes to be 
diſplayed. The preſent however may be 
mentioned as an occaſional conſideration 
by the way, eſpecially when it coincides 
with infinitely greater motives; in unfold- 
ing which I muſt beg leave to purſue a 
different courſe from that of the objec; 
tion, beginning where it ends, and enquir- 
ing firſt into the reaſons that determined 
God againſt interpoſing originally with his 
Almighty power; which will lead us di- 
rectly forward to a ſolution of every other 
circumſtance in queſtion, and ſhew the 
advantage of the ſcheme purſued over any, 
other. that can poſſibly be mentioned, 


As to the motives then Wan may * 
preſumed to have hindered God from the 
exertion of his omnipotence in favour of 
mankind, theſe may be collected from his 
original deſign in making them, and from 
the ſame conſiderations as determined him 
againſt ſuffering offenders to eſcape with- 
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1 
out puniſhment or atonement. For why 
were our firſt parents raiſed out of lifeleſs 
duſt, inſpired with underſtanding, and 
endued with the power of motion in the 
beginning? That they might think and act 
for themſelves, thus fulfilling their own 
proper end; to which nothing could have 
been a greater contradiction than never to 
leave them to their own conduct and di- 
rection. Men might have as well conti- 
nued in the ſtate of inſenſibility they were 
exalted by the bounty of their Creator 


from, if notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
faculties conferred upon them, they muſt 


ſtill be managed upon the principles of 
meer machines, as if they had no power 
to regulate themſelves. A poſſibility of 
deviating from their end muſt ever be in- 
cident to free, ſubordinate, and finite 
agents ; but if Omnipotence muſt always 
be immediately at hand for its prevention, 
they never are to be confided to them- 
ſelves, and nothing could have been more 
ſuperfluous than their creation. It would 
_ been much worſe than if the ſun, the 


moon, 


6 
moon, and ſtars, had all been made for the 
meer purpoſe of this earth; for in ſuch 
caſe they would have anſwered ſome end 
however inadequate to themſelves, and 
next to nothing when compared with what 
might have been expected from them. But 
on the preſent ſuppoſition far nobler beings 
than all the heavenly bodies would have 
abſolutely been made for nothing; much 
brighter luminaries of the creation, thoſe 
that were ordained to reflect the image and 
perfection of the divine perſon, would 
have been meer non-entities as to any uſe 
in nature. It is true the aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Ghoſt is promiſed to all ſuch as ſin- 
cerely aſk it now, but why? On account 
of the fall and declenſion of our nature, 
whereby we are rendered in great degree 
incapable of acting as we ſhould; ſince 
God has been pleaſed to tolerate this cor- 
rupt condition of being, he never fails to 
ſupport his frail, if faithful creatures with 
requiſite ſupplies of grace; but he by no 
means encourages any undue preſumption 
on his aſſiſtance now, our only right to ex- 


pect 
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pect or pray for it is when we ſuitably em- 
ploy our own endeavours, and it was ut- 
terly witholden from our firſt parents, be- 
cauſe neither {in nor Satan had acquired 
any undue dominion over them ; their na- 
ture was perfectly free from both, and had 
no excuſe for ſubjecting itſelf to either. 
In fine, God treats his creatures in confor- 
mity with their ſeveral natures, the inani- 
mate he entirely actuates, and the weak 
he ſtrengthens ; but leaves thoſe that are 
ſufficient to themſelves, to be wholly ac- 


countable for their own conduct. Nor 


is his wiſdom leſs conſpicuous in the laſt 


than either of the foregoing inſtances, 


in ordaining nothing that is ſuperfluous 


than every thing that is required; for 


whether creatures that are duly qualified 
to ſupport themſelves preſume that they 
ſhall not be permitted to fall or not be 


puniſhed if they do; it will probably 


prove much the ſame with regard to the 
uſe of thoſe moral pawers they were cre- 
ated for the right employment of. Chil- 


dren are no leſs apt to abuſe the idea of 


unlimited 


a) 


unlimitted aſſiſtance in their 5 than 
offenders are of lenity in magiſtrates, 
and the conſequence of unbounded con- 
fidence of ſupply in one caſe, is no leſs 
dangerous than that of mercy in the other; 
the ſame conſiderations therefore that re- 
ſtrained the Deity from ſuffering the guilty 
to eſcape without puniſhment or equiva- 
lent, were of equal force to hinder him 
from interpoſing with his omnipotence for 
the prevention of diſobedience. The ex- 
ample would have been of equal prejudice 
to the due exerciſe of the extraordinary 
talents committed to them, and have de- 
ſtroyed the end for which puniſnment was 
ordained, as much as impunity on tranks 
greſſion without atonement. 
It has been ſaid that God might have 
ſupported our firſt parents with an invi- 
fible ſupply of grace, and hindred them 
fecretly by his omnipotence from falling; 
ſo that neither they nor any other creatures 
in the univerſe ſhould have ever knownany 
thing of his interpoſition, or ſeen any 
Vol. II. D example 
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example to make an improper uſe and 
advantage of. But this a ſtill more ex- 
orbitant and criminal imagination, if poſ- 
ſible, than the foregoing ; viz. that when 
God had done every thing that was requi- 
ſite to qualify his creatures for their own 
conduct it was not ſufficient, but he was 
bound continually to ſupport them after- 
ward in the ſame manner as if there had 
been no ſuch ability conferred upon them. 
According to the preſent improvement 
of the ſcheme however the Almighty muſt 
have been the deceiver as well as drudge of 
all moral beings, and not only ſtooped 
to the groſſeſt ſervitude, but added the 
much greater baſeneſs of falſhood to it; 


by giving them the moſt ſolemn aſſurance 


of their ſenſes that they are made for 
their own direction, and obliged at their 
peril to depend on their own conduct, 
when they are not and-there is nothing 
farther from poſſibility than their fall. The 


former is neceſſary to give them any con- 


cern or care whatever concerning what 


; _y do, and the latter it ſeems to provide 


againſt 


„ 


againſt its failure; but how vile an ex- 
pectation this from him who glories in 
the ſacred name of truth, to lay an im- 
poſition on the faculties of all intellectual 
beings, and violate the veracity of his 
whole creation : . 


Nor would ſoak proceeding have been 
more unworthy of his honour than his 
wiſdom, ſince however ſecretly it might 
have been carried on it mult have been 
repugnant to the end for which moral 
agents were ordained, and have made the 
nobleſt the moſt nugatory of all his works. 
For as I ſaid before the Supreme Being 
might have as well created them meer 
machines in the beginning, as thus beſtow- 
ed the ſupernatural gifts of underſtanding 
and power upon them to no purpole ; 
which he muſt have done, if it were ne- 
ceſſary for him continually to ſuſtain them 
afterward in the ſame manner as if there 
were no ſuch talents conferred upon them. 
His own brighteſt qualities would at this 
rate have been entirely thrown away, and 
Vol. II. D 2 the 
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the objects they were annexed to of no 
more excellency than dead matter in the 
creation. The ſole queſtion to be determin- 
ed in the preſent caſe is, whether it were 
beſt, all things conſidered to make any 
beings of ſuch nature as free agents; this 
can only be decided by their final event 
and conſequence, which I think has not 
been ſufficiently conſidered, but hope 
will be duly illuſtrated in the ſequel. 
In the mean while taking the rectitude 
of their creation for granted I maintain, 
that if the Supreme Being were juſtifiable 
in making them, he certainly was in con- 
forming the end that they were made for; 
and nothing could have been more repug- 
nant to his wiſdom as well as veracity, than 
to do the former of theſe without the latter. 
There is one advantage however to be 
drawn even from the contrary expectation, 
viz. to ſhew how neceſlary it is for the 
ſupreme lawgiver to guard againſt all 
poſſibility of ſuch preſumption on him; 
to aſſure his creatures by an example 
of the moſt extraordinary nature, that 


he 


1 


he will rather endure any extreme than 
gratify it either by preventing the miſ- 


application of their talents or ſuffering 


it to go unpuniſhed; and that nothing but 
a careful employment of their truſt, or 
completion of the end for which they were 
ordained can ever be depended on for their 
ſecurity and welfare. 


This his wonderful condeſcenſion to 
the ſacrifice of his Son accompliſhes, and 
not to ſay any thing of the unworthineſs 
of the contrary conduct in the Supreme 
Being, or baſeneſs of ſuch an expectation 
from him; the tendency thereof is obvi- 
ouſly to undo, at leaſt never to improve, 
that of the plan purſued to compleat the 
nobleſt works of the creation; to make 
moral beings in reality what they were 
made for, and eſtabliſhed them for ever on 
the true principle and foundation of their 
nature. That is a miſerable expedient 
which is only calculated to ſerve a ſingle 
purpoſe and without continual repetition 
affords no proviſion againſt the like event 

tho' 


a 
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tho it is ever liable to be in future. God 
is to govern an innumerable hoſt. of crea- 
tures throughout eternity, and the poſſibi- 
lity of violating their allegiance 1s always 
inſeparable from their nature; if the depar- 
ture from this had not happened when it 
did, it is ſcarce credible that it never 
would have been the caſe with any of 
them afterward, conſequently the preven- 
tion of it by ſecret force would have only 
{ſerved a momentary end; been a preſent 
prop, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
without any. laſting uſe or advantage to the 
creation, while the moſt latent ſuppoſition 
of any ſuch proceeding muſt have tended 
to its utter ruin and confuſion. If the 
Supreme Being were determined to com- 
municate the image of his own perfection 
to his moral creatures, to make them 
truly what he meant them, viz. ſelf. 
ſufficient and immortal under him.on the 
baſis of their own nature, it was evident- 
ly neceſſary to purſue a contrary conduct; 
to root out all poſſible preſumption of any 
ſuch prevarication in his government, and 
to 
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to convince them by their fall that he will 
not be mocked, or by any means diſap- 
pointed of their end. If the ſcheme 
of a moral conſtitution in itſelf be worthy 
of the Creator, which muſt be determined 
by the event and will further be conſi- 
dered in the ſequel, this proſecution 
of it by the moſt proper and indeed only 
effectual means cannot but redound highly 
to the credit of his wiſdom. In the mean 
while Imuſt embrace the preſent opportu- 
nity of obſerving to the honour of truth 
and ſcandal of falſhood, how inſeparably 
the former is connected with the welfare 
of all moral beings even where a depar- 
ture from it ſeems moſt expedient for 
them; while the latter, however ſalutary 
for a time it may appear, neceſſarily tends 
to their detriment and diſadvantage, not 
to ſay depravation and ruin; there cannot 
be a greater illuſtration of each of theſe 
particulars than the foregoing. 


But ſtill it may be urged perhaps, that 
tho' God could not prevent the fall of 
free 
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free. agents by abſolute reſtraint, more 
than arbitrarily diſpenſe with their pu- 
niſhment upon tranſgreſſion, conſiſtently 
with his eſſential truth and wiſdom 1n their 
creation; or however neceſſary it might 
be even to eſtabliſh an extraordinary pre- 
cedent againſt all ſuch preſumption, yet 
there was no occaſion for permitting the 
temptation of our firſt parents by Satan in 
order to this. The previous condemna- 
tion of him and his numerous hoſt to the 
deſtiny ordained for them at the day of 
judgment would have anſwered every 
purpoſe to be expected from Redemption, 
and have as effectually taught all moral be- 
ings not to depend on impunity or preven- 
tion of diſobedience as any atonement can 
do for deliverance; the only end of this 
being to ſupply the place of a condign 
execution and puniſhment of the guilty. 
Why then was not the tempter conſigned 
to his fate before he had accompliſhed 
ſuch devaſtation and ruin in the creation? 
The miſchief he meant for others would 
have been thereby much more compleatly 
| retorted 
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retorted on himſelf than it can be now, 
when beſides the conſequence of ſo much 
temporal fin and evil he will alſo involve 
ſuch multitudes of mankind in eternal 
perdition with him. Was it not enough 
that he had already ſeduced a numerous 
hoſt of Angels, but he muſt be permitted 
to make ſo many inferior beings likewiſe 
the companions of his fate, as will be 
notwithſtanding this ſtupendous ſcheme 
for their Redemption ? If the diſappoint- 
ment of his end were aimed at, it cannot 
but appear at laſt a miſerable contrivance as 
well as broken triumph; for tho' it were 
contrary to the fundamental laws of liberty 
and truth to hinder the fall of our firſt pa- 
rents by extraordinary interpoſition even 
for a moment, yet the ſeaſonable execution 
and removal of offenders who are certain 
to promote no other end than evil has al- 
ways been judged incumbent upon every 
wiſe and perfect Ruler. The Almighty 
ſhould have laid his reſtraint on Satan, 
ik he could not on Adam; there was as 


much obligation to the former as obj jection 
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to the latter, and this not only appears 
from Reaſon but 1s even confirmed by 
Revelation which informs us that after 
the conſummation the thing propoſed will 
be fulfilled ; Satan will then by an ever- 
laſting decree be baniſhed from the regions 
of the faithful, and never be allowed the 
molt diſtant poſſibility of acceſs afterward 
to injure or corrupt the bleſſed. What 
then could induce the Deity to expoſe 
mankind to the machinations of ſo ſupe- 
rior an adverſary who had already been 
the occaſion of ruin to much higher beings 
and whom it was infallibly foreknown 
that men would fall by! Nothing leſs 
indeed could be expected from the diſ- 
parity of the trial, and whatever may be 
ſaid for the neceſſity of freedom there 
cannot be any thing for permitting ſuch 
extraordinary temptation as mankind were 
not apparently equal to contend with. 
Here then may be objected the queſtion 
that before was urged concerning purity 
of nature, why was not that ordained 
in the beginning which 1s adjudged ſo 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary in the concluſion ? If this were 
juſtly aſked as to the perfection of the 
ſpecies, why not of equal force with 
regard. to the proper precaution for its 
ſecurity? The original appointment of 
the former can only ſerve to condemn 
the omiſſion of the latter; for had the 
ſame proviſion been made for the protec- 
tion of our nature from extraordinary 
danger that was for the ordinary attain- 
ment of its end (which is from fatal ex- 
perience found to be equally expedient 
in itſelf) there would have been no oc- 
caſion for this ſtupendous ſyſtem of Re- 
demption, but every thing would have 
been as well ſecured without it. There 
cannot be a doubt of this, ſo far as we 
may believe the promiſed ſafety of the 
laints hereafter, when the very thing 
propoſed will be performed; the non-exe- 
cution of it therefore in the beginning 
is a paradox that mult be reſolved into the 
ſtrangeſt overſight and ſupineneſs. Yea 
had proper care been only taken to guard 


mankind from the approach of the tempt- 
. * er 
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er for a ſeaſon, viz. till the race was 
propagated, however he might afterward 
have prevailed on ſome to violate their, 
allegiance, he could not probably on 
all; and thoſe that remained might have 
ſuplied the place of the diſobedient by fu- 
ture generation. But the permitting of 
him to aſſail them after this manner in their 
original, whereby the whole ſpecies be- 
came involved, ſeems hardly reconcilea- 
ble with any thing but a determined 
purpoſe of expoſing them to the utmoſt 
conſequences of ſin and evil. Thus every 
1 expedient fails at laſt of fairly ſolving 
0 this extravagant proceeding of Redemp- 
. tion, and inſtead of extinguiſhing the 
1 difficulty only removes it one ſtep far- 
Wh! ther back, which when you purſue it to 

| the my (tery remains as great to all intents 
and purpoſes as it was before. 


WH This is the utmoſt object ion I preſume 
PIN that can be urged, and leads us to the 
4 | laſt ſtage of enquiry, or ne plus ultra 
1! i | there is no poſſibility of paſſing; which 1 
| the 
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the more willingly enter into as it will 
not only prove the wiſdom of providence 
in one particular, but in a great variety 
of important articles that have never 
been yet ſo clearly comprehended. The 
abſolute neceſſity of ſin and evil, and 
ultimate end of God in ſuffering them 
for a ſeaſon; the advantage of Redemp- 
tion to the future ſecurity of the ſaints 
in Heaven and even of the Angels 
who kept their firſt eſtate, with the exi- 
gency of excluding thoſe who fell from 
partaking in its benefit will I truſt receive 
a further expoſition from this enquiry 
than has hitherto been given them. It 
will collect all the rays of Redemption 
into one point of view, and by illuſtrat- 
ing the whole ſcheme together, caſt an 
ample light on many of the moſt abſtruſe 
doctrines of religion; which men are 
uſually referred to a future ſtate, and 
to ſuperior beings for further ſatisfaction 
in. 
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Had Satan been puniſhed with ever- 
laſting deſtruction from the preſence of 


the Lord before the propagation of man- 


kind, which muſt have been the caſe 
had it been done before their fall, the 
race at large could not have been wit- 
neſſes of his fate or capable of profiting 
by his example; as they will be at the 
laſt day, when all with their own eyes 


ſhall ſee him driven from the regions of 


the bleſſed and from the glory of the 
Almighty. 


Nor would his previous condemnation 
have otherwiſe been of ſuch laſting uſe 
and efficacy as the ſuffering of mankind 
to be corrupted by him, and procuring 
of eternal Redemption for them. God 
would have conſulted their preſent eaſe, 
but by no means their perpetual ſafety 
by preſerving them from temptation, ſo 
much as by expoſing them to fall thereby 
and for a time delivering them up to 


the conſequence ; for hereby they are 


taught the neceſſary evil of fin in the 
molt 


( 3 


moſt convincing manner, and cannot but 
be forever ſecured (if any moral means 
will ſuffice) in obedience for the future. 
The calamity which happened to our 
firſt parents was ſuch as they muſt have 
been always ſubject to incur; Satan even 
without temptation fell from a much 
higher. dignity of being, conſequently 
no original perfection of nature could 
have ſecured mankind from poſſibility 
of the like diſaſter. We are not to con- 
ſider his abſence or removal, but the 
example of his condemnation and the ex- 
perimental ſenſe of evil men will for 
ever retain from ſin as the efficient means 
to make them in the end more perfect 
than he was in the beginning, and render 
the obedience of all the ſaints eternal. For 
when creatures have been permitted to 
taſte the baneful poiſon of corruption 
and after that reſtored by the moſt tranſ- 
cendant means to righteouſneſs, this muſt 
be a vaſt, additional preſervative againſt 
ſin in future; if any proviſion that is ſhort 
of direct neceſſity and ſmitahle to the dig- 

nity 
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nity of exalted creatures can ſerve to make 
purity everlaſting, it muſt be this. I 
therefore conclude that men, tho, they 
may always remain inferior in ſtation to 
many other created beings, will enjoy 
a conſiderable advantage oyer them in 
this particular; pain is the moſt power- 
ful of all preventives, and experimental 
knowledge of evil the beſt expedient not on- 
ly to reclaim the fallen but alſo to eſtabliſh 
and confirm the righteous. No perfection 
of nature that is not abſolute and ſupreme 
ſeems capable of ſtanding without this 
prerogative on ſo ſubſtantial and ſound a 
baſis; the remembrance of that fin and 
ſorrow we fo ſadly labour under in the 
preſent life muſt ever be a mighty in- 
creaſe both to our happineſs and its ſe- 
curity in the next. | 


This appears to be the meaning of 
what St. Paul ſays when he tells us, that 
it behoved God to make the Captain of 
our Salvation perfect through ſuffering ; 
Heb. 2, 10. Chriſt was originally a 
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Lamb without ſpot or blemiſh, yet not- 
withſtanding this and his having vanquiſhed 
Satan, affliction was expedient to compleat 
his human nature; as it was neceſſary that he 
fhould be exempt from fin himſelf, ſo was "HS 
that he ſhould taſte the bitter fruit thereof 
in its extreme from others; ; Without this 
the Captain of our ſalvation, tho he was of 
the moſt untainted purity and had in every 
other reſpect endured the utmoſt trial, 
would hereafter have been leſs perfect than 
the ſons. he led to glory. 


Here then was a great advantage gained 
by permiſſion of the fall which could not 
have been obtained without it ; judgement 
might have been executed on Satan, but 
beſides that - mankind could not have 
profited by the example of his final con- 
demnation from the preſence of the Lord, 
as they will by being ſpectators and eye- 
witneſſes of the event themſelves, men 
could never have been endowed with: ſo 
ſtrong a ſenſe of the neceſſity of obedience 
on its on account, as by enduring 
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variety of evil in their own' perſon from 
violation of it, This is the moſt effectual 
method to inſpire a natural deteſtation and 
abhorrence of fin in itſelf, a circumſtance 
of equal importance with the certainty of 
Judicial puniſhment ; the nobleſt and moſt 
coercive arguments to righteouſneſs are 
fuch as manifeſt it not only the condition 
of our welfare by particular inſtitution, 
but neceſſary qualification for it in the na- 
ture of things; nor is the ſanction of any 
poſitive command or penalty perhaps fo 
cogent a motive to obedience, as a tho- 
rough ſenſe of the intrinſic excellency of 


virtue and its unavoidable obligation to our 
tappiieſs. 


This inſtruction I ſay could never have 
been ſo amply conveyed to men as by ex- 
perience of the oppoſite effect of pain from 
ſin, and that the deſign of God was ſuch 
in permitting this corrupt eſtate 1s further 
evident to me from hence; that the kingdom 
of Heaven might have been long ſince re- 
ſtored, there was no occaſion for ſo flow 


and 
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and dilatory a proſecution of Redemption, 
had not the Deity thought the continuance 
of the preſent method beſt and moſt advan- 
tageous for us. For the Atonement might 
have been much ſooner made, and the law 
being thereby fully ſatisfied, nothing more 
was requiſite than the Divine will and plea- 
ſure in order to the recovery and reſtitution 
of our nature; the trumpet of the arch- 
angle might have ſounded thereupon to 
judgement, and the world been immedi- 
ately renewed in 1s original glory and 
perfection. If the number of the bleſſed 
were not accompliſhed, this would have 
been no objection, ſince 1t might afterward 
have been fulfilled in the ſame manner 
as if the fall had never happened, viz. 
by increaſe from innocent and upright 
| beings. But the ſame Reaſon that indu- 
ced the Divine Being not to deſtroy our 
firſt parents on their tranſgreſſion and 
ſubſtitute a new pair inſtead of them, 
diſpoſed him after their corruption had 
once been propagated to continue it till 
the end of all things; for the more are 
Vo FY obliged 
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obliged to paſs through the purgatorial 
fire and ordeal as I may ſay, of ſin, the 
better will the concluſion be. The rankeſt 
poiſon when duly corrected and applied 
is often found the moſt ſalutary and ef- 
ficacious medicine; in like//manner de- 
pravity which is now our ſoreſt grievance 
will be our beſt preſervative in Heaven; 
the rem mbrance of its dire effects and 
diſmal tragedies can never be expunged 
or razed out of our conception, which 
will be a charm to render us everlaſting 
proof againſt poſſibility of ſin hereafter. 


Hence it alſo cannot but be obvious 
why the temptation of the Devil was per- 
mitted to ſucceed ſo ſoon after the creation 
of mankind, and in the very infancy as I 
may ſay of nature. There was the ſame 
cauſe for this as for ordaining the continu- 
ance of the preſent ſtate (after 1t had once 
begun) tothe end of all things, viz. that eve- 
ry one might be partaker of the fall, and 
the whole ſyſtem ſeaſoned with its benefit ; 
there being no doubt that was deſigned by 

| God 
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God for the perfection as it was by Satan for 
the ruin of the human race. We are apt to 
imagine that the event which happened was 
the worſt that ever could have been, ſince if 
ourfirſt parents had eſcaped till the propaga- 
tion of others in innocence, the whole ſpe- 
cies could not afterward have been affected 
by their diſobedience; the conſequence 
would have only reached themſelves, who 
might have been eaſily removed and the 
race of mankind ſupplied by generation 
from thoſe that remained in righteouſneſs. 


But that which we are apt to eſteem 
the worſt was in reality the beſt event 
that could have ever happened, and in 
all probability intended as ſuch ; fince if 
the whole ſyſtem could not otherwiſe 
have been injured by them for a ſeaſon, 
it never could have been eftabliſhed in 
all its parts fo thoroughly as by the pre- 
{ent method; each and every one of which 
will be abſolutely ſecured throughout 
Eternity thereby. And that the final 
perfection of the bleſſed by an expe- 


rimental 
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rimental ſenſe of evil as well as good 
was the ultimate end of God in permitting 
this mixt eſtate I am convinced, not 
only from the nature of the thing itſelf 
but alſo from the denomination of that 
very circumſtance by tranſgreſſion 'of 
which it was occaſioned. This was ſtiled 
the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and the name thereof implies it 
deſigned for the purpoſe mentioned; which 
reminds me of another objection that 
occurred to me before while 1 was en- 
larging on the importance of the pro- 
hibition with regard to it and the goodneſs 
of God in forewarning man ſo ſolemnly 
againſt it, viz. that if it were ſo perni- 
cious as I repreſented in its nature why 
was it placed in Paradiſe at all? To which 
I now anſwer, for the direct end that 
it might be violated and man by the fatal 
effects of diſobedience taught the ne- 
ceſſity of the contrary virtue ſo as to be 
inveſted with immortality beyond reach 
of danger; after having been ſenſibly 
made acquainted with the unayoidable 

evil 
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cvil of ſin as well as happineſs of obedi- 
ence, which was not poſſible in an ori- 
ginal ſtate of innocence and bleſſedneſs. 
That which was of the moſt baneful will 
through the bleſſing of Redemption be 
endued with the moſt beneficial quality 
be made the means of deſtroying death 
inſtead of immortality in man and thus 
converted into a tree of everlaſting life; 
of infinitely greater value than that at 
firſt in Paradiſe as its effect will actually 
ſubſiſt forever and not depend on any 
other circumſtance to preſerve its benefit. 


Nor could this Valutary knowledge of 
evil have been conveyed by any means but 
by lapſe upon tranſgreſſion, which ſhews 
again why this mixt eſtate, tho' neceſſary 
from the infancy to the conſummation of 
our nature, could not have been properly 
ordained in the beginning. For if inſtead 
of an effect of ſin it had been that of 
God's own appointment in the firſt place, 
it could not in this caſe have been ſo 
great a leſſon againſt diſobedience. As 
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man in an original ſtate, of upright- 
neſs. and happineſs could not have bad 
any experience of evil from fin,. ſo in an 
original ſtate of imperfection would his 
knowledge of the former have been. com- 
paratively barren and unfruitful; the vis- 
tue of evil, as I may ſay, conſiſting. in 
its being found the conſequence of. fin 
and thereby made to teach intellectual 
beings the neceſſity of righteouſneſs, 

which it could not have done ſo compleat- 
ly, had it proceeded from any other cauſe 
in the beginning. This is the beneficial 
information derived to us from the fall, 
viz. that all our grievance (of whatever 
kind) came by tranſgreſſion into the world, 
and that fin is originally the ſole detriment 
of our nature; the ſolution of evil being 
moſt conſiſtent” with the perfections of 
the Divine Being which reſolves it whol- 


ly into difobedience to him, and afford- 


ing the moſt efficacious motives againſt 
fin which repreſents miſery as en 
by proceeded from it. 


It 


16 

It is no objection that the offence of 
Adam is not our own, nor is it neceſſary 
that the ſm we ſuffer by ſhould be always 
ſuch; it is enough that this is the only 
parent of human woe, and that the latter 
originates not from any other cauſe, but 
is ever inſeparably connected with it. 
Thus it was that Chriſt, tho he knew 
not fm, was made perfect by affliction ; 
he was not more ſenſible of this in itſelf 
than that it was occaſioned wholly by 
the other, m which caſe the was as fully 
acquainted with the nature of each as it 
he had experienced both the cauſe and 
effect together. | 


Here I cannot but embrace the oppor- 
tunity of anſwering a ſuggeſtion that 
Divines have been conſiderably perplexed 
with, viz. that Paradife was made in vain, 
for it was no ſooner made than forfeited 
and deftroyed. The Author of Revela- 
tion examined feems very angry at this, 
for he exclaims; Is then every thing 
made in vain that is tranſitory? And 

Vol. II. G did 
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did Paradiſe vaniſh in an inſtant? And 
do the Scriptures warrant us to believe 
* ſo? Quite the contrary. But ſuppoſe 
it to have laſted but one day, the ephe- 
* meris's whole life and end of exiſtence 
*1s fully accompliſhed in a' leſs ſpace ; 
and yet the infinite wiſdom and power 
* of God are as amply manifeſted in the 
* formation of that inſe& as in the whole 


d apparatus of Paradiſe. Suppoſe it laſted 


* but a day, it is evident that the whole 
* ſcheme of our Redemption is built up- 
* on the tranſactions of that day, and 
is that vain and unworthy of God?” 
And are you ſure it is? And can you 
* prove it to be ſo? O arrogance of 
mortal vanity! Are the times and ſea- 
*fons in our hands! And is it ours to 
% ſay when and how long! Muſt our 
* ideas of duration and eſtimates of fit- 
* neſs determine him, with whom a thou- 
© ſand years are but as one day, and one 
* day as a thouſand years! Wiſe ſon 
* of Sirach, -how uſt is thy reflection! 
* Wiſdom is far from pride. | Vol. 1, 


page 92. | There 
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| There is too much of declamation and 
paſſion, too little of conſiſtency and Reaſon 
in this paſſage. The Author ſeems determin- 
ed to ſecure his point at all events, firſt by 
denying the ſhort continuance of Para- 
diſe, and afterward maintaining that the 
ſtate of an ephemeris is long enough for 
it. But as to the firſt part of his argu» 
ment, I think it plain from Revelation 
that Paradiſe could not have been of 
very long duration, or if we look no 
further than the thing itſelf, could not 
have continued to any purpoſe it was 
ordained for; ſince it was clearly forfeited 
before mankind had made the leaſt in- 
creaſe, or advanced one ſtep toward re- 
pleniſhing the earth. Nor is the compa- 
riſon of an ephemeris any more conſiſtent 
with Reaſon than the foregoing account 
with Revelation; for not to inſiſt on the 
inſignificancy of the animal to the ex- 
iſtence of a world in righteouſneſs, the 
former continues as long as it was made 
to laſt, which cannot be ſaid of Paradiſe 
(that was qualified for immortality) on the 
Vor. II. G 2 ſuppoſition 
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ſuppoſition of its enduring but a day; 
there is no more comparifon between 
the propoſed duration than the importance 
of the things in queſtion. I hope I have 


purſued a path that is more agreeable 


to Reaſon as well as Scripture, by ſhewing 
the neceſſity that Paradife ſhould fubſift 
and (tho' made for immortality) for a 
ſhort feaſon only; which is very con- 
filtent as its inſtitution and ſpeedy for- 
feiture both fo eminently contribute to 
its final eſtabliſhment and confirmation. 
That can never be in vain, if it exiſt 
but a moment, which is thus eſſential to 
the everlaſting kingdom of Heaven. 


The ſame advantage is there, I truſt, 
of this account concerning the introduc- - 
tion of ſin and evil over any that has 
yet been given. The two great points 
in reconciling the myſtery of their exiſt- 
ence with the perfection of the Divine 
Being are to ſhew his natural averſion to 
them, and their neceſſity notwithſtanding 
for a ſeaſon, in both which men have 
$555 hitherto 


. 

hitherto been miſerably deficient. As to 
the firſt particular, it has been ſufficiently 
enlarged upon and the occation of their 
failure on it ſhewn by their being led to 
purſue a directly oppofite conduct to what 
they ſhould have done. With reſpect to 
the laſt, the difficulty aroſe in all proba- 
bility from the ſame cauſe, viz. from their 
inability to conſider ſin in any other light 
than as the curſe of original condemnation); 
that it could pothbly be of any ſervice 
to the creation, eſpecially to the everlaft- 
ing fatvation of mankind was a paradox 
too great to be concerved by them. And 
yet whatever blatphemy this may ſeem, 
I truſt it has been demonſtrated without 
any oftence to righteouſneſs or the king- 
dom of Heaven ; that which is in itſelf 
the greateſt evil (becauſe it draws down 
every other) will finally be productive 
of the utmoſt good by conſtituting its 
own antidote; and bane. This is the 've- 
ry foundation that Heaven is built upon, 
which without it would be a much greater 
myſtery and paradox than the conſiſten- 

cy 
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cy of depravity with divine perfection 
ever was; for that there has been diſo- 
bedience not only in Paradiſe but Hea- 
ven is undeniable according to Revelation, 
and yet we are by the ſame authority 
aſſured that it never will be after the 
conſummation. What account is to be 
given of this extraordinary difference then, 
that a circumſtance which has ſo often 
happened ſhall not enſue throughout 
eternity again? The race will be moral 
agents as much as ever, nor can their 
freedom be controuled hereafter more 
than heretofore, conſiſtently with the 
fundamental law and end of their cre- 
ation; how comes it then to paſs that a 
misfortune which has been incident not 
only to themſelves but to ſo many ſu- 
perior. beings ſhall never befall any of 
them more? Can there be ſo wonder- 
ful a difference in the event without a 
ſuitable proviſion in the nature of things? 
No certainly, the difficulty is to conceive 
what proviſion can be ſufficient, which 
experience of the bad effects and con- 

ſequences 


„ 

ſequences of ſin explains or nothing will ; 
nor can we therefore be at a loſs to certify 
the deſign and meaning of its permiſſion. 


But tho' the efficacy of corruption to 
correct itfelf and its neceſſity to the com- 
pletion of the moſt perfect creatures 1s 
thus apparent from whatever is paſt, 
preſent, or to come, and there is no ac- 
counting for either of the three eſtates 
without this proſpect of it; (viz. that 
Paradiſe ſhould exiſt ſo ſhort a time, 
this world at all and Heaven forever, 
all which particulars are ſo eaſily ex- 
plained thereby) yet there 1s not any con- 
1deration of depravity ſo little infiſted 
on, which renders the ordinary ſolutions 
of it ſo miſerable and wretched. This 
great argument of its utility which unravils 
the whole myſtery of our exiſtence from 
its beginning throughout all eternity, 15 
{ſeldom if ever mentioned; it ſeemed too 
remote and far fetched a ſuppoſition to 
lay any great ſtreſs upon it, that what 
muſt be conſidered in itſelf as the ut- 

molt 
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moſt bane ſhould be made conducive 
to the greateſt blefling of our Being. 


Hitherto have I conſidered the expe- 
diency of this corrupt eſtate to thoſe 
only who partake of it ; but this is not 
all, there is a further uſe in it which the 
learned have indeed been willing to pre- 
ſume but deſpaired of being able to de- 
monſtrate. If we ſuppoſe one, ſays 
„Mr. Abernethy, in a ſuperior condition 
*© of being, having an underſtanding vattly 
© more enlarged than the human, and a 
* more extenſive view 'of the umverſal 
« ſyſtem, which comprehends many or- 
ders of created mtelligences with va- 
* rious degrees of perfection and enjoy- 
* ment, can we pretend to affirm that it 
would appear to that mma incongru- 
* ous mnature, that there ſhoutd be ſuch a 
« ſpecies of rational creatures as mankind, 
* with all the appointed weakneſs and im- 
perfection of their preſent ſtate; or even 
* that it would not appear a very proper 
part of the Divine plan, neceſſary to 

| the 


( 49 J 
the beauty and harmony of the whole, 


variouſly related to the reſt, and form- 
ing a ſcene wherein the perfections of the 
« Deity are admirably diſplayed, and where 
* good 1s the true character of the whole 
* ſcheme?” | Vol. 2, Ser. g, page 128. ] 


I have ſaid enough of the exigency of 
ſuppoſing the preſent ſtate of imperfec- 
tion an effect of man's tranſgreſſion, not 
of God's. own appointment in the begin- 
ning; with this difference I proceed to 
prove what Mr. A. preſumes in every 
particular, except that of our own in- 
ſufficiency to perceive it. Iam only ſur- 
priſed that the relation mentioned, while 
it is ſo fully imagined, ſhould be ſo lit- 
tle ſeen; or that the advantage of our 
corrupt condition to other ſyſtems, as well 
as our own future being, ſhould be deem- 
ed to require ſo ſuperior an underſtand- 
ing to comprehend 1t, and propoſed as 
a matter that may not appear incongruous 
to much higher beings, inſtead of being 
clearly evident to ourſelves. It may lerve 

Vor. II. H as 
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as a further ſpecimen to ſhew how the 
profoundeſt myſteries are fometimes 
explicable by the plaineſt means. For 
next to the benefit which ariſes from 
our own experience of evil is that which 
may be derived from obſervation of ano- 
ther's woe; conſequently the angels in 
Heaven themfelves, whoſe office 1s to be 
continual guardians of mankind on earth, 
cannot fail of acquiring a very impor- 
tant leſſon of the neceſſary ſorrows of 
diſobedience from the fall of our firſt 
parents. It muſt ſhew them that even 
where the moſt cordial meaſures were 
purſued, and there was nothing done but 
what was eſſential to the recovery of 
mankind, yet darkneſs of mental and 
depravity of moral faculties, with an 
mnumerable train of natural evils, be- 
came thereupon inevitable ; the degene- 
racy of their being with all its bitter wa- 
ges and effects was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence in the nature of things. 


Nor 


E 


Nor is this the only advantage of 
Redemption to them, for when Satan 
ſhall have long been baniſhed from the 
realms of happineſs and razed out of the 
book of life, mankind will remain the 
everlaſting memorials of his condemna- 
tion and judicial puniſhment. Had he 
been ordained his final fate immediately 
on his rebellion, this might have been a 
ſufficient admonition and example for a 
ſeaſon to all other orders at that time in 
being; while the event was recent in 
their conception, its purpoſe would have 
been fulfiled; but as no trace or foot- 
ſtep thereof would have afterward re- 
mained in Heaven, its effect would have 
gradually faded and decayed even from 
the minds of celeſtial beings, As man- 
kind would have been but very faintly 
influenced by a remote tradition of what 
was done before any of them had a be- 
ing, in compariſon with the awe they 
muſt receive from an event which they 
{hall be all eye-witneſſes of themſelves ; ſo 
would the angels have in great meaſure 
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loſt the impreſſion of puniſhment that 
like a viſion 1s to vaniſh -out of ſight, 


without leaving a relic or wreck behind 
it among the regions of the bleſſed. Its 


effect could not but in the courſe of innu- 


merable ages have dwindled almoſt to 
nothing, but by this method of permit- 
ting others to be corrupted by the tempter 
and procuring eternal Redemption for 
them God has eſtabliſhed at the ſame 


time ſo many monuments of his good- 
neſs, and the dreadful conſequence of 


his vengeance, that ſhall endure as long 
as duration itſelf ſhall laſt. The deſtiny 
of diſobedience will for ever be made 
recent by this, and when every curſe 
ſhall ceaſe from the ſight and obſerva- 
tion of the bleſſed, mankind will be 
memorials to angels of the neceſſary evil 
and extraordinary puniſhment of tranſ- 
greſſion; ſuch noble admonitions of the 
effects of ſin and judgement by the re- 
mains of mercy it will be always meet 
for God to give and the moſt godlike 
Creatures to receive. St. Peter tells us 

that 
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that the ſufferings of Chriſt and the glory 
that ſhould follow them are things that 
the angels deſire to look into; theſe cer- 
tainly are well worthy of their attention, 
and for ever will be the moſt beneficial 
leſſons of inſtruction to them. Nor is 
it an inconſiderable addition to our dignity 
that under our Redeemer we ſhall be 
the means of preſerving the higheſt of 
created beings in purity and perfection 
Chriſt has not only honoured our con- 
dition with the Godhead, in that he choſe 
not to aſſume the nature of angels but 
the ſeed of Abraham; he has alſo made 
us everlaſting prieſts and monitors of obe- 
dience to the moſt exalted creatures, the 
light and oracles of Heaven to ſecure all 
intellectual beings from darkneſs and cor- 
ruption. O Satan how haſt thou been 
deceived! How egregiouſly been made 
the dupe of thy own artifice and ſubtil- 
ty! With what wiſdom has God improv- 
ed a finite partial evil into everlaſting, 
univerſal good; converted that which 
was deſigned by thee for the ruin of 

mankind 
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mankind not only to the eternal ſalva- - 


tion of them but all the hoſt of Heaven, 
and thus made thee his peculiar inſtru- 


ment and choſen veſſel for the advance- 
ment of his utmoſt glory! 


This benefit of our Redemption to 


the angels is not a matter that is founded 


upon conjecture merely, there are ma- 


ny paſſages in Scripture that afford ſuffi- 


cient grounds for the concluſion, tho' I 


do not find it any where particularly 


explained. St. Paul repreſents it in the 
epiſtle to the Epheſians, i. 10, as the 
deſign of God to gather together in one all 


things that are in Chriſt, both which are in 


Heaven and which are in earth. In the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, xii. 22, he de- 
ſcribes the heavenly Jeruſalem as conſiſt- 
ing of an innumerable company of an- 
gels, as well as of the ſpirits of juſt men 


made perfect; and in the epiftle to the 


Philippians, (chap. ii. verſes 8, 9, 10, 11,) 
he ſays that in conſequence of Chriſt's 
becoming obedient to the death of the 

crols, 


1 


croſs, God hath highly exalted him and 
given him a name that is above every 
name; that at the name of Jeſus every 
knee ſhall bow, of things in Heaven 


and things in earth, and things under the 


earth; and that every tongue ſhould con- 
feſs that Jeſus Chriſt is Lord to the g'ory 
of God the Father. 


It 1s very remarkable that as the Father 
is ſaid in other places to have loved the Son 
and to have given him a flock from the hu- 
man race, becauſe he laid down his life for 
the ſheep; ſo 1s Chriſt here advanced to a 
ſupremacy over angels on the ſame princi- 
ple and foundation: in purſuance of his 
death he has dominion given him, as to his 
human nature, over them as well as men, 
and what ſhould be the occaſion of this, 
but that they all receive ſecurity and ad- 
vantage from it? 


In another place it is ſaid, | Eph. iii. 15.} 
that the whole family in Heaven and earth, 


viz, the community of angels and mankind, 
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is named of Chriſt; for which there can be 
no other reaſon than that it univerſally de- 
rives eſtabliſhment and confirmation from 
him; the benefit of the croſs in a cer- 
tain ſenſe extends to all, and therefore 1s 
the Son, in the capacity of Redeemer as 


well as Creator, made Proprietor and 
Lord of all, 


Since I made theſe reflections I have 
had the happineſs to meet with an opinion 
of Biſhop Sherlock to the ſame purpoſe, 
who ſays Vol. 1, Diſcourſe 11, page 320 
* That the Redemption and Salvation 
of men is the end of Chriſt's coming in- 
to the world is certain, and is revealed 
in the Goſpel; but whoever ſhall ſay 
that God had no other purpoſe in view 
than this only, will judge haſtily, and I 
doubt raſhly. What relates to us imme- 
diately in this great diſpenſation, God 
has been pleaſed to reveal to us diſtinct- 
ly; but he has no where told us that 
we are the only perſons concerned, that 
others probably are may be collected 

from 
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from many paſſages in Scripture. Our 
bleſſed Redeemer has all power given 
him i in Heaven as well as in earth; prin- 
cipalities and powers, the inviſible pow- 
ers are made ſubject to him; and they 
cannot be thought to be unconcerned in 
that work, for the ſake of which their 
King was exalted and every knee made 
to bow to him.“ 


He was far from a conception how- 
ever of any natural proof of this, for 
afterward he adds, That tho' the means 
* of our Redemption probably relate to 
* others and other purpoſes, and are 
© upon the whole in every reſpect fit 
* and proper; yet the propriety cannot 
be diſcerned by us till we come into 
* a clearer light and ſee the whole 
* ſcheme of Providence together.” 


Indeed I find that the relation of Re- 
demption to the Angels has been fre- 
quently ſuppoſed from Scripture, as that 
of our preſent ſtate to other ſyſtems 


Vol. II. 1 has 


5 
has from nature, tho this was eſteemed 
no part of our Redemption; but the 
manner of each relation has equally been 
| deemed a myſtery beyond human inveſ- 
þ tigation. Thus Archbiſhop Secker, after 
| | citing the paſſages above-mentioned, fays, 
Such hints as theſe of a ſcheme of 
Providence amazingly extenſive were 


4 


| 

| 

1 * not given either to gratify or excite 
© our cunolity, but to admoniſh us that 
\j * in, the religious adminiſtration of the 
| « univerſe. there are particulars not de- 


| * ſigned to be comprehended by us at 
| * preſent, but by ſome other part of the 
ll * creation.” | Vol. g, ſer. 15, page 330. 


| 3 With all due deference to ſuch. great 
| authority, however, I beg leave to hope 
| that theſe hints may have been given 
us for ſome better purpoſe than to con- 
vince us of our ignorance, or admoniſh 
us that they were not deſigned to be 
comprehended by us; it ſeems much 
more probable that where Providence has 


been pleaſed to vouchſafe us intimations, 
it 


( 59 ) 
it did this in condeſcenſion to our ca- 
pacity and to encourage us to ſearch 
into them. There could otherwiſe have 
been no occaſion for revealing them, and if 
the greateſt diſplays of wiſdom and good- 
neſs are much nobler ends, I think we 
may juſtly preſume on theſe in the texts 
referred to, when they confirm ſuch con- 
cluſions as the foregoing to us. I do not 
ſay that a Revelation is uſeleſs where 
a fair opportunity of explaining it does 
not immediately occur to us, but there 
is no reaſon why we ſhould. doubt our 
capacity where the deſign of it 1s obvious, 
or refuſe to follow the light of our under- 
ſtanding wherever it appears to lead us. 
We ſhould be very careful indeed not 
to advance further than we have proper 
grounds to go upon, never to extend 
our inference beyond our apprehenſion, 
or pretend to a diſcernment of what 
does not ſtrike us; nothing can be more 
commendable than to confeſs our igno- 
rance where we are not favoured with 
the light of knowledge, but it is too much 
Vor. II l 2 3 
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to aſſert that a thing was never deſigned 


to be comprehended by us in our pre- 
Tent ſtate, becauſe we do not actually 


comprehend it; nor is there any excuſe 
for blocking up enquiry into matters 
of Revelation (as has been done by Di- 
vines) by the little ſucceſs that has been 
hitherto obtained in them, which has been 
occaſioned not by incapacity but error and 
the want of freedom with regard to them. 
What would have become of all human 
{cience, had a defire of extending and im- 
proving knowledge been diſcouraged in 
other matters as it has in theſe? How very 
different has been the conduct of philoſo- 
phers who have puſhed their reſearches to 
the utmoſt bounds of nature, and been led 
by curioſity to explore the moſt diſtant re- 
gions of the univerſe, from whence ſo 
much glory has redounded to the Creator ? 
But by a ſtrange fatality the ſpirit of inveſ- 
tigation that has been deemed ſo commend- 
able in philoſophers, continues to be con- 
demned as the utmoſt impertinence among 
Divines; as being more curious than wiſe, 

Or 


(6 ) 


or wiſe above what is written, and ſavour- 
ing of nothing but ſelf-ſufficiency and con- 
ceit. Philoſophers conſider not any thing 
as too remote or great for their comprehen- ; 
ſion, but attempt an account of every thing 
that falls within the reach of their obſerva- 
tion; they have recourſe as regularly to 
conjecture as Divines to myſtery where any 
difhculty occurs to them; the conſequence 
of which is, that tho' the former ſometimes 
over- ſhoot their mark, yet in reality they 
have made moſt wonderful diſcoveries. 
On the other hand, the latter by eſteeming 
it preſumption to infer any thing beyond 
what is particularly revealed to them, have 
been induced to overlook the moſt obvious 
concluſions; theſe are prohibited, as were 
final cauſes before the improvements of 
the laſt century by the philoſophers, on the 
very ſame charge of raſhneſs in attempt- 
ing to pry into the Divine councils; non 
enim abſque temeritate me puto poſſe inveſ- 
tigare fines Dei, nec tantum nobis debe- 
mus arrogare ut ejus conciliorum participes 
eſſe poſſimus. Such were the maxims of 
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( 62 ) 
Des Cartes, and ſuch are the notions that 


continue to this day to cloud the conſide- 


ration of religion; Divines are {till incum- 
bered with the prejudices of dark or half- 
enlightened ages, whence 1t 1s no wonder 
that ſo many things have paſſed among 
them for impenetrable myſteries which 
might have been explained with eaſe. 


I hope I ſhall not give offence by 
what I am going to obſerve, but it ſeems 
to me there is the moſt room for improve- 


ment of ſcience in Divinity where there 


is commonly eſteemed the leaſt, and for 
this very reaſon that men have almoſt uni- 
verſally ſuppoſed there is none at all for it. 
The notion of their incapacity with re- 
gard to matters of Revelation has been 
one great cauſe thereof, narrowneſs of 
mind has contributed to that of appre- 


henſion, and circumſcribed our know- 


ledge ; otherwiſe the relation of our 


Redemption to the Angels could not have 


remained a myſtery ſo ſuperior to hu- 
man comprehenſion. For it 1s only to 
ſuppoſe 


( 63 ) 
ſ ple what was never doubted, viz. 
that they are miniſtring ſpirits to man- 
kind on earth and will be fellow- citizens 
in Heaven; and if we make any uſe of v7 
our underſtanding afterward, the mani- 
fold uſe of our Redemption to them 
will be as apparent as that of the Sun to 
all the ſolar ſyſtem; there is no more 
room for queſtioning it than there 1s the 
truth of any other final cauſe or philo- 
ſophical concluſion. 


But the paſſage that will appear moſt 
extraordinary and unaccountable with- 
out the principles of our ſolution is in 
the epiſtle to the Coloffians, chap. 1, 
verſes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, © For by him 
all things were created that are in Hea- 
ven and earth, viſible and inviſible, whe- 
ther they be thrones, dominions, prin- 
cipalities, or powers; all things were cre- 
ated by him and for him. And he is 
before all things, and by him all things 
conſiſt; and he is the head of the body 
the church; who is the beginning, the 
firſt 


6640) 


firſt· born from the dead, that in all things 
he might have the pre- eminence. For it 
pleaſed the Father that in him ſhould all 
fulneſs dwell, and having made peace by 
the blood of his croſs, by him to recon- 
cile all things unto himſelf; by him, I . 
fay, whether they be things in earth, or 
things in Heaven.” | a 


The firſt obſervation I ſhall make is 
the ſtrange anti-climax there appears in. 
this according to the prevailing notions 
of mankind ; viz. that the Creator of 
all things in Heaven and” earth (not the 
meer inſtrument or agent, but great ori- 
ginal and end by whom and for whom they 
were made) ſhould become the head of the 
church, the firſt born from the dead, that 
he might have pre-eminence in all things. 
Does it ſeem poſſible for the Author of 
the univerſe to be, aggrandized by ſuch 
means, or could his pre-eminence without 
them have in any reſpect been queſtioned ? 
That Chriſt ſhould in conſequence of his 
becoming obedient to the death of the 
croſs 
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croſs be highly exalted /as to his human 
nature above all creatures in Heaven as 
well as earth & ſufficiently extraordinary 
in itfelf, and cannot be accounted for 
without the | ſuppoſition of their being 
concerned in the benefit of his ſacrifice. 
But it is ſtill more myſterious how he 
| ſhould be by the ſame means advanced 
asI may ſay above his own original divinity, 
or how this could have failed of its pre- 
eminence in all things without ſuch ap- 
parently inferior pretogatives as his be- 
coming head of the church and firſt-born 
from the dead. Nothing can be more 
unintelligible according to the common 
notions of mankind, and Free-thinkers 
not only pronounce it blaſphemy to 
aſcribe to Chriſt the higheſt honours 
of the Creator, but the moſt ſanguine 
Trinitarians would eſteem it madneſs to 
contend for any further dignity and 
glory of him. Biſhop Sherlock is the 
only exception I have met with to this 
who indeed obſerves, © That according 
* to St. Paul's reaſoning here, if any other 
Vol. II. K _ *perſon 
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* perſon had redeemed the world, or if - 
the world had been redeemed without 
©* Chriſt, he would not have had pre- 
© eminence in all things, which yet he 
© had before ſin came into the world; 
% conſequently the fin of the world would 
© have been the diminution of the power 
and headſhip of Chriſt. Upon theſe 
© principles of the Goſpel Revelation we 
* may diſcern ſome proſperity in Chniſt's. 
© coming to redeem the world; the work 
was ſuch that no perſon of leſs power 


© could undertake it; and his relation to 


ce the world was ſuch as made it fit and 
te proper to commit the work to him.” 
[ Vol. 1, Diſcourſe 2, page 78. 


Tho! this concluſion is ſo very obvious 
from the text, yet ſo far as I can judge 
from the prevailing ideas of men, they 
N ſcarce been capable of conceiving 

; 1a ſuperior a work has the making 
of all things in Heaven and earth appear- 
ed to the Redemption of mankind, that 
they have had no thought of putting the 

latter 


CO) 
latter in any degree of competition with 
the former, or conſidering it as neceſſary 
to compleat and ſecure the original cha- 
racter of the Creator. Biſhop Sherlock 
who appears to me to have had the. beſt 
notion of the matter advances ſomething 

towards explaining this in the ſame Diſ- 
courſe, page 78th, wherein he tell us; 
That were we to conſider ,one perſon as 
* our Creator and another as our Redeem- 
* er, it would be extremely to the dimi- 
* nution of the honour and regard due 
to the Creator, in as much as the bleſſing 
* of Redemption would greatly outweigh 
te the benefit of creation; and it would 
* be natural to us to prefer the love that 
delivered us from the evils and miſeries 
* of the world to that which placed us in 
* them. In the daily ſervice of. the church 
* we praiſe God for creating and preſerv- 
ing us, but above all for his ineſtimable 
* love in the Redemption; which is 
very conſiſtent with the reſpect due to 
** one great Benefactor, who. both. made 


* us and redeemed us; but had any other 
VorL. i K 2 c hand 
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© hand redeemed us, ſuch expreſſion of - 
4 gratitude would have reflected enen 
« on the Creator.” 


_ This is a very juſt obſervation except 
in one particular which favours of the 
common error, viz. that it would be 
natural for us to prefer the love which 
delivered us from the evils and miſeries 
of the world to. that which placed us in 
them. For we ſhould have been no 
more placed in this world without Re- 
demption than without the fall, and we 
owe as much our preſent exiſtence to 


the former as we do our final Reſtitution. 


With this difference I approve his Lord- 
ſhip's obſervation, that confidering our 
Redemption as a deliverance from per- 
dition, and the means of replacing us in 
our former ſlate, we ſhould naturally 
eſteem the laſt benefactor moſt ; and think 
ourſelves leſs obliged to him who firſt 
conferred the gift of immortality, than 
to him who retrieved it after it was for- 
feited and loſt. . 5 
But 


669 


But if this be granted, ſurely it may 
be aſked without detratting any way 
from the merit of the obſervation, how 
infinitely does the obligation for our Re- 
demption increaſe and multiply, when 
we conſider it not only as a ranſom from 
imminent deſtruction ; but alſo as the 
means of preventing any future fall, and 
placing our happineſs for ever after beyond 
reach of danger? What is a deliverance 
in any one ſingle inſtance of obnoxiouſ- 
neſs to judgement, if compared with a 
ſucceeding eſtabliſhment in eternal ſafety ; 
conſequently how much more great and 
glorious a work mult our Redemption 
be than our original creation, which ne- 
ver could be free from poſſibility of ſuch 
diſaſter. When we conſider too this laſt 
and greateſt advantage of our deliverance 
as not peculiar to ourſelves, but com- 
mon to an innumerable company of much 
nobler beings, we are then enabled to 
perceive the paſſage in the perfection 
of its meaning; nor can we be at a loſs to 
certify the reaſon why the ſame Being who 

| made 
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made all things in Heaven and earth (whe- ; 
ther they be thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities or powers) ſhould become the head 
of the church that he might have pre- 
eminence in all things. The church is a 
much more conſiderable body than is com- 
monly imagined, and the work on which 
his head{hip of this is founded is the occa- 
ſion of perfection to the whole intellectual 
ſyſtem, conſequently the moſt incommu- 
nicable branch of the original Creator's 
glory. Inſtead of apprehending blaſphemy 
in the notion of this being any way ſur- 
paſſed, we eaſily perceive from hence how 
in all things it muſt have been defective 
without Redemption, and how incongru- 
ous it would have been if poſſible) for any 


inferior perſon to fulſil the latter. For who 


ſhould compleat the higheſt work which the 
Maker of the univerſe had begun and ne- 
ceſſarily left imperfect, but himſelf ? If any 
other could have done this, he muſt have 
eclipſed the Majeſty of the Firſt Cauſe of 
Being, and by eſtabliſhing the creation for 
ever, have infinitely excelled the Author of 

all 


1 
all things, who before had only laid a frail, 


precarious foundation of them that was ever 
liable to periſh. 


Here I cannot but obſerve an error of 

Biſhop Sherlock, who, amidſt many ſhi- 
ning obſervations on this head, betrays a 
tincture of the common and contracted 
notion; for he ſuppoſes that the intention 
of Chriſt's becoming head of the church 
was, that he might be head of the ſecond 
as well as of the firſt creation ; of the elect 
people of God by virtue of having redeem- 
ed them, as well as of all other crea- 
tures by virtue of having made them.” 


Vol. 1. page 77. 


But Chriſt has not more to do with an- 
gels as Creator than with men, nor is he 
leſs the Author of eternal Salvation to the 
former than the latter, but equally related 
to both in each capacity of Maker and Re- 
deemer. And this is ſtill more evident 
from what follows of © its pleaſing the Fa- 

ther 
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* ther that in him ſhould all fulneſs dwell, 
* and having made peace by the blood of 
the croſs to reconcile all things to himſelf 
by Chriſt, whether they be things in earth 
or things in Heaven.” The fulneſs of the 
Godhead cannot any way be ſhewn ſo pro- 
perly as by the perfection of its works, of 
which enough has been ſaid already; but 
what is moſt remarkable to our purpoſe is 
the making of peace and reconciliation of 
all things through the blood of the croſs, 

&c. the direct agreement of which with our 
idea, cannot but be apparent at firſt view, 
and the impoſſibility of explaining it with- 
out this will be evident from the many mi- 
ſerable ſubterfuges that have been made 
upon the occaſion. 


For ſuch has appeared the incongruity 
of the Father reconciling to himſelf by 
Chriſt the angels who have kept their firſt 
eſtate and never yet departed from him, 
that ſome have interpreted the paſſage of a 
reconciliation between theſe and mankind; 
alledging that while the latter continued in 

Obedience, 


(' 78) 
obedience, the former were in friendſhip 
with them; that after the fall they became 
averſe, but that God being reconciled to 
men by the death of his Son, the angels 
alſo are become friends and miniſtring ſpi- 
rits to them, and that both orders conſtitute 
one church under Chriſt. da on the 


pallage. ] 


But nothing can be more contrary to the 
expreſs aſſertion of the text, which ſpeaks 
not of the Father's reconciling all things to 
one another or together, but to himſelf; 
of which others have been ſo ſenfible that 
they have hereby underſtood, not the blef- 
ſed angels but the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
all the faithful now in Heaven, or here on 
earth; viz. all things capable of a reconci- 
lation, appointed to it, or that ſtood in 
need of it. | Burkitt ibidem.] 


This is no leſs repugnant however to the 
text, which ſpeaks of the reconciliation of 
all things without exception to the Father, 
as plainly as it did before of their creation 


Vor. II. L by 


5 


by the Son; the concluſion of the paſſage 
is evidently a counterpart of the beginning, 
and the language in one caſe as univerſal as 
the other; to bamſh all poſſibility of a 
doubt concerning which, the words whe- 


ther they be things on earth or things in 


Heaven ſeem purpoſely to be added. The 
meaning of which is, thoſe that are fartheſt, 
from all. human imagination of being recon- 
ciled to the Father, even the bleſſed angels 
who having never yet offended are deemed 
incapable of being reſtored to favour, are 
all recommended to acceptance by the 
croſs. For they were originally liable to 
fall as well as their equals in rank who did, 
the Supreme Being therefore could have no 
abſolute complacency or ſatisfaction in 
them; the Redemption however will be 
the means of for ever fecuring their upright- 
neſs in future, and thus completely recon- 
cile them to the Father, whoſe entire ap- 


probation they could never have received 
without it. 


uu 

I could further ſhew if it were neceſſary, 
that the angels, inſtead of being excepted 
out of the things in Heaven are the only 
things implied, and that the Patriarchs, 
Prophets, and departed ſaints are not ſig- 

nified at all thereby. For in the firſt place 
they were reconciled on earth, and included 
in the things on it, among which they 
have been, and whereby is meant the 
whole courſe and ſucceſſion of this lower 
world from the beginning to its end. In 
the next place they are not in Heaven, 
for, St. Paul after a large enumeration of 
them in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews (xi. 
39, 40, ) expreſsly tells us © that all theſe 
having obtained a good report thro' faith 
* received not the promiſe; God having 
provided ſome better thing for us, that 
*they without us ſhould not be made per- 
* fect.” The houſe not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens, is not yet pro- 
vided, nor conſequently can they be in- 
habitants of the City which they expected; 
they muſt wait till the reſurrection before 
they receive the Kingdom ordained for 
Vo. II. L 2 them 
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676 
them from the beginning, when all will 


be inveſted with the univerſal perfection 


of their nature, and triumph over death 
together. In the mean while it is ſut- 
ficient that they reſt from their labours 
in an inferior ſtate of happineſs, without 
aſcending up into Heaven which our Sa- 
viour did not himſelf before his reſur- 
rection; this is infimtely above Paradiſe 
or any part of Hades, but IT ſhall not 
inſiſt on it at preſent, it being a ſufficient | 
merit of our interpretation that in every 
other reſpect it juſtifies the expreſſion of 
the text, and ſaves the neceſſity of mu- 
tilating or maiming any part of 1t. 


I cannot however leave it without ſome 
notice of that ſtriking paſſage which is 
parallel to it in the firſt epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, chap. xv. ver. 24, &c. Then 
cometh the end, when he ſhall have de- 
livered up the Kingdom to God, even 
the Father; when he ſhall have put 
down all rule and all authority and 
power. For he muſt reign till he hath 

put 


(99 3 


put all enemies under his feet. The laſt 
enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed is death, 
for he hath pat all things under his feet. 
But when he faith all things are put un. 
der him, it is manifeſt that he is excepted 
which did put all things under him; and 
when all things ſhall be ſubdued unto him, 
then ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be ſubject 
unto him that put all things under him, 

that God 'may be all in all. | 


That is, when the entire reconcilia- 
tion of all things 1s fulfilled by their per- 
fection beyond danger, then will Chriſt 
preſent this glorious Kingdom, of which 
himſelf as to Ins human nature 1s be- 
come a member, to God even the Father. 
The Son muſt reign till all enemies and 
impediments to its eſtabliſhment are ſub- 
dued, for the univerſe is totally his charge 
and undertaking, conſequently muſt con- 
tinue under him till its accompliſhment 
and completion. It is plain that his do- 
minion is only over his own works, this 
is all that could be committed to him 
by the Father; and when the neceſſary 

imperfection 
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imperfection of theſe in the beginning 
with the inevitable conſequences of ſin 
Fi and death ſhall be removed, then ſhall 
= the Son deliver up his immediate govern- 
ment of the creation to the Father, after 
having made it every way an offering 
worthy of his acceptance and appro- 
bation. 
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Thus much of the greatneſs and extent 
of Redemption according to the Scripture, 
from the conſideration of which I paſs to 
an objection that has been made to the 
means of its accompliſhment from nature; 
which was occaſioned by the ſame ſhort- 
ſighted views as the difficulty of explain- 
ing Revelation, and is indeed, according 
to theſe, the moſt formidable argument 
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that was ever urged againſt the ſatisfaction 
N of Chriſt from Reaſon. 
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For ſince the ideas of the creation have 
been ſo much enlarged, and ſuch amazing 
proſpects of worlds on worlds have been 
diſcovered by modern Philoſophers in the 

Heavens, 


3 
Heavens, it has appeared extravagant that 
a Being who is ſaid to have made all things 
whatſoever, ſhould become a ſacrifice in 
behalf of ſo inconſiderable a ſpot as this 
inferior earth. It carries a diſproportion 
of the ſame kind with that of the Ptole- 
maic ſyſtem, which is ſo well propoſed by 
Adam, in Paradiſe Loft, to the Archangel 
Raphael, that I cannot but exhibit it on 
this occaſion to which it is ſo ſuitable ; 
tho' the compariſon between the common 
notion of nature and Redemption has in 
other particulars been ſo often urged. It 
will further ſerve to ſhew how the real 
ſyſtems have been both miſtaken on the 
ſame footing, and injured in hke man- 
ner by narrowneſs of apprehenſion, where 


they agree in wiſdom and greatneſs of 
deſign. 


When I behold this goodly frame, this 
world 
Of Heaven and earth conſiſting, and com- 
pute J 
Their magnitudes, this earth a ſpot, a grain, 
An 
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An atom with the firmament compared 

And all her numbered ſtars, that ſeem to 
roll 

Spaces incomprehenſible (for ſuch 

Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 

Diurnal) merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual 
fpot 

One day and night, in all their vaſt ſurvey 

Uſeleſs beſides ; reaſoning I oft admire 

How nature wile and frugal could commit 

Such diſproportions, with ſuperfluous hand 

So many nobler bodies to create 

Greater ſo manifold to this one uſe 

For ought appears, and on their orbs impoſe 

Such reſtleſs revolution day by day 

Repeated, while the ſedentary earth 

That better might with tar leſs compaſ: 
move, | 

Served by more noble than herſelf, attains 

Her end without leaſt motion, and receives 

As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey brought 

Of incorporeal ſpeed, her warmth and light; 

Speed to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number 
fails. 

The 
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The objection that has been made to our 
Redemption, while it is of the ſame kind 
with the foregoing, is infinitely ſuperior to 
it in degree; for if it appeared ſo irrecon- 
cilable with Reaſon that the univerſe 
ſhould be only an apparatus or appen- 
dage to this earth, how much more does 
it that the Great Author of the whole world 
ſhould make himſelf a meer ſacrifice for 
mankind? The diſproportion of the ob- 
ject to its end is ſo much greater as the 
cauſe is ſuperior to its effects, and the 
Maker of the Univerſe above all his works; 
of which the celebrated Dr. Clarke was in 
ſome meaſure ſenſible when he ſaid, 
That the greateſt difficulty in this mat- 
* ter to the judgment of right Reaſon 
* ſeems to ariſe from the dignity of the 
* perſon ; how it can be conſiſtent to ſup- 
* poſe God condeſcending to do ſo very 
great things for ſuch mean and weak 
creatures as men are, who in all appear- 
* ance ſeem to be but a very ſmall, low, 
* and inconſiderable part of the creation; 
* for as much as. the whole earth itſelf is 

Vor. II. M e but 
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* but a little ſpot that bears no proportion 
* at all to the univerſe ; and in all proba- 
e bility of Reaſon the large and number- 
* leſs orbs of Heaven cannot but be ſup- 
e poſed to be filled with beings more ca- 
te pable than we to ſhew forth the praiſe 
and glory of their Almighty Creator, and 
* more worthy to be the objects of his 

* care and love.” [Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion.] 


This is a candid confeſſion, but how does 
he remove the difficulty, to which he ſays 
the anſwer is ſo eaſy? Not by ſolving it, 
but by unſaying all that he had ſaid, and 
arguing in a manner that he would have 
been aſhamed of as a Philoſopher. For he 
tells us, That let the univerſe be ſuppoſed 
as large, and the rational creatures with 
* which it is furniſhed as many and excel- 

_ * lent as any one can imagine; yet man is 
* plainly the chief, indeed only inhabitant 
* for whoſe ſake this our globe of earth 
* was formed into a habitable world; and 
*© this our earth is, as far as we have any 
FOR means 
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means of judging, as conſiderable and 
worthy of the Divine care as moſt other 
* parts of the ſyſtem, and this our ſyſtem 
6 2s: any other ſyſtem is in the univerſe. 1 
[ Ibidem. ] 47 TO! 111681 


But ſhould' we admit this earth to be 
as conſiderable as any other part of our 
own ſyſtem, and the latter as any other 
ſyſtem in the univerſe; yet however con- 
ſiderable the earth may be when com- 
pared with any other part of our own 
ſyſtem ſingly, what is it in compariſon 
with all the parts thereof when put to- 
gether? And how infinitely. does the 
proportion dwindle {till, when it is com- 
pared with the immenſe bodies to be 
ſuppoſed in all the ſyſtems of the univerſe ? 
The ſame thing Dr. Clarke ſays of the 

earth is applicable to an atom, viz. that 
it is equal to any other of its kind; and 

ſo it may be without bearing any pro- 

portion to the whole world, but it 1s 
ealy after the manner he goes on to 


multiply it into equal importance with 
Vor. II. 2 the 


1 


the univerſe, and to make every other 
atom therein ſubſervient to it. But how 
would Dr. C. have reprobated ſuch 
reaſoning as puerile in any other caſe 
himſelf, or what would he not have 
ſaid of its folly had it been urged in 
favour of the falſe notion of the univerſe, 
as he has done it in behalf of the ſatis- 
faction; which on the contracted idea he 
entertained of its being ordained for the 
ſole purpoſe of mankind, is liable to 
much greater objection than the other. 
He ſays indeed, That the mercy and 
* goodneſs of God is equally extended 
* over all his works, and that the ſame 
Divine Logos or Word or Wiſdom of 
* the Father, which in various diſpenſations 
* according to the particular exigencies 
* of mankind has made various manifeſ- 
* tations of God, and diſcoveries of his 
* will to us on earth; may alſo for any 
* thing we know have done the ſame 
© to other beings in other parts of the 
* univerſe according to their ſeveral ca- 

© pacities 


8 


pacities and wants, in ways of which 
* we can know nothing and in which 
«© we can have no concern.” 


He had no more notion of their hav- 
ing any concern in our Redemption, 
than of our having any in what may 
have been done for them; ſuch was 
his ſhortneſs of apprehenſion, otherwiſe 
he never could have been betrayed into 
ſuch wretched reaſoning as he was; which 
ſhews the great improvement of ſcience 
with regard to nature and need of it with 
reſpect to Revelation, when a perſon who 
ranked among the moſt eminent Divines 
as well as Philoſophers, was clouded with 
ſuch narrow prejudice, and in compliance 
with it deſcended to ſuch argument in 
behalf of the one, as he would have 
condemned for the moſt ridiculous in re- 
lation to the other. This is the conſe- 
quence of not attending to hints given 
us by the Scriptures as if they were not 
ordained to gratify or excite our curioſity, 


but only to admoniſh us of particulars 
| that 
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that were not deſigned to be compre- 
hended by us; which has eſtabliſhed 
perplexity and kept Divines in the ſame 
low ſtate that Philoſophers were in before 
the improvements of the laſt century. 
It may ſeem ſtrange that the former 
ſhould not only be ſo far behind the 
latter, but that the ſame perſons ſhould 
in one capacity be ſo very inferior to 
themſelves in the other; yet thus it has _ 
been thro' the want of equal freedom 

of enquiry in both- caſes, which enables 
me to account for an obſervation of 
Mr. Jenyns, who ſays, © That whoever 
* will look back into the Theological 
ee annals of this country will find that 
during the laſt century the faſhionable 
* Philoſophers were for the moſt part 


_ * Athieſts, who aſcribed every thing to 


chance, neceſſity or fate, excluſive of 
* all intelligence or deſign. Theſe mighty 
giants who fought againſt Heaven being 
«at length overthrown by the abſurdity 
© of their own principles and the ſuperior 
e abilities of their adverſaries retreated 

* about 


( 6p. } 


about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
« tury to the more tenable ſort of Deiſm ; 
* but here again being frequently worſted, 
* they at laſt took ſhelter under the covert 
* way of Chriſtianity, where they now 
© make a ſtand and attack Revelation with 
© leſs odium and with more ſucceſs than 
* from the open plains of profeſſed Deiſm; 
* becauſe many are ready to reject the 
* whole ſubſtance of the Chriſtian inſti- 
© tution who would be ſhocked at the 
* thought of relinquiſhing the name.” 
[ Diſquiſitions on ſeveral Subjects, p. 104. 


There cannot be a juſter obſervation 
than this, nor can any one I think who 
reflects upon what has been ſaid be at a 
loſs to explain the reaſon of the circum- 
ſtances mentioned in it ; the truth 1s, that 
men have been more ſucceſsful in their 
enquires into the myſteries of nature than 
Revelation; both were once involved in 
the ſame ignorance and error, but the 
cloud of theſe has been effectually re- 
moved from the one, while it has con- 
tinued 
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tinued on the other; there can be no 
wonder therefore at the ſimilitude of 
former or difference of preſent ſſentiments 
concerning them. Lord Bacon ſays, that 
ſmall beginnings 'in philoſophy lead men 
to infidelity, which further proficiency 
removes; this has been notoriouſly the 
caſe with regard to the creation and wall 
I truſt be equally verified of the Redemp- 
tion, nor if we conſider could it have 
been otherwiſe in reaſon with reſpect to 

either. For what could be more conducive 
to miſguide men in relation to the firſt 
than a view of the magnitude and diſ- 
tance of the heavenly bodies, when they 
had no notion of their uſe and end, but 
ſtuck as to theſe in the mean concluſion 
gathered from their diminutive appear- 
ance to the ſenſes? The ſuppoſition of 
their being all ordained for tapers only 
to this earth by night was tolerable, while 
they were imagined not to be far from 
it or much larger than they appear, but 
became inſufferable when their remoteneſs 
and ſuperior magnitude was known; men 


however 
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however continued in it when the caſe 
was thus widely altered, and were ſenſible 
of its abſurdity a long time before they 
ſaw its falſhood. Hence it is not ſur- 
priſing that many, more bold than circum- 
ſpect and wiſe, ſhould vaunt themſelves 
as Alphonſus did, or continue to do the 
like in a ſimilar ſituation, and where the 
ſame diſproportion ſtill appears between 
means and their end; which has unavoid - 
ably been the caſe ſince the vaſt diſcoveries 
that have been made in nature without 
any ſuitable improvements in Revelation, 
when there was as great or greater room 
and occaſion for them. For the ſacrifice 
of the great God (who made all theſe 
glorious worlds) for the ſole ſalvation of 
mankind was not only more ſtupendous 
in itſelf than the formation of ſo many 
amazing bodies for the meer purpoſe of 
this earth, but alſo appeared of far leſs 
conſequence to the one than the latter 
did to the other; the ſatisfaction did not 
even ſeem, as it was repreſented, of fo 
much ſignificancy or ſervice to our Ne- 

Vol. II. N demption 
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( 90 ) | 
demption as ſtar-light to the earth; but 
was void of all apparent exigency in the 
nature of things, and had nothing to re- 


quire it but an unjuſtifiable decree that 


could have no obligation in itſelf. Men 
had ſome 'faint glimmering to explain the 
uſe and advantage of the ſtars, but were 
in worſe than utter darkneſs as to that 
of the ſatisfaction; ſince they were not 
only without one ray of reaſon to re- 
commend it, but all the light thereof they 
had was totally againſt it, and the pre- 
tended occaſion for it amounted to a 
reprobation of it. Hence- it 1s eaſy to 
perceive not only why unbelievers have 


_ retreated from Atheiſm to Deiſm, but 


frequently ſheltered themſelves under the 
pretence of Chriſtianity while they deny 
its doctrine, and are joined by many who 


are ready to reject the whole ſubſtance 
of the inſtitution that would be ſhocked 


at the thought of relinquiſhing the name. 
All this 1s very natural and obvious to 
be explained from the ordinary courſe 
of things, for wherever ignorance and 

| error 
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error are to be met with, advantage will 
always be taken of them by the ill-deſign- 
ing, who will be joined by many that 
are well diſpoſed on account of the dif- 
ficulties that they labour under. All ob- 
jections to the wiſdom of the creation 
have been ſo perfectly removed that 
there was no poſſibility for infidels to con- 
tinue upon this ground; the moral excel - 
lence and hiſtorical evidence of the goſpel 
too have been ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed, 
that it has been commonly thought ne- 
ceſſary to give up this poſt; but not- 
withſtanding all other advantages of 
Revelation its doctrinal parts have ſtill 
appeared ſo contrary to reaſon as to give 
great opportunity of oppoſition to bad 
men, and oblige many. good men to be- 
tray its cauſe from their inability to ſet 
it in a proper light. However well in- 
clined they might be toward the authority 
of Scripture, yet ſo inſuperable were the 
difficulties attending its peculiar doctrines 
that they could find no reſource but in 
deſerting them; it has therefore been my 

Vol. II. N 2 endeavour 
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endeavour to place them on an equal 
footing with its hiſtorical evidence and 
moral precepts, which I conceived wouid 
be a conſiderable acquiſition gained, and 
the only way in fact to reſtore them 
to their proper credit; tho Mr. Jenyns 
ſays in the fame Eſſay, That if we 
« b:heve the divine authority of Reve- 
* lation any attempt to reconcile 1ts doc- 
« trines is in the higheſt degree preſumptu- 
% ous, and to prove the reaſonableneſs 
* of Revelation is in fact to deſtroy it; 
* becauſe it implies information of ſome- 
thing which Reaſon cannot diſcover, 
* therefore muſt be different from the 
ee deductions of this, or it would be no 
Revelation.“ 


While I am willing to do juſtice to 
every proper obſervation that comes in 
my way, I cannot but at the ſame time 
take opportunity to condemn all ſuch 
notions as are injurious to the cauſe in 
hand, and appear to me the reaſons of 
its not having hitherto ſucceeded better. 
* In 


( 98 / 
In this inſtance Mr. Jenyns is too much 
of a Divine, as in ſome other reſpects 
he 1s of a Free-thinker, and his reflection 
ſeems not the effect of conviction as to 
the inutility of the thing propoſed, but 
deſpair of being ever able to obtain 
ſatisfaction with regard to it; the remark 
proceeded not from a ſenſe of the im- 
propriety of Reafon, if the doctrines of 
Revelation could be explained by it, but 
from an idea of their being beyond its 
reach, and was meant to ſet aſide the 
value of an enjoyment which he thought 
that men muſt neceflarily go withaut. 
There could be no other motive for con- 
demning the uſe of Reaſon in ſuch 
matters than this ſuppoſed impoſſibility 
of ſucceeding; for tho there cannot be 
any greater aſſurance than that of divine 
authority, yet the proof of the Scripture 
having really come from God may be 
more or leſs; and our faith thereof not 
being founded on immediate intuition or 
mathematical deduction muſt certainly be 


liable to increaſe or diminution, Neither 
| of 
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of theſe evidences indeed admits of any 
further confirmation, but every other 
ſpecies of information does; and as to 
the proof of the Divine original of the 
Scriptures, this conſiſts no leſs in the in- 
ternal excellency of its moral precepts 
than the external evidence of their pub- 
lication. Every wiſe advocate of chriſtia- 
nity will join them both together, to which 
if the reaſonableneſs of its peculiar doc- 
trines could be added, the probability 
of its Divine original would unqueſtion- 
ably be augmented ; this is the only t- ig 
that can be deſired for the completion of 
its proof. 


As to the notion that to prove the 
reaſonableneſs of Revelation is in fact to 
deſtroy it, nothing can be more frivolous 
or without foundation; for in the firſt 
place, Revelation may be highly ſervice- 
able to fix what would otherwiſe be for 
ever doubtful, as it actually was with 
regard to a future ſtate; and in the next, 
it may make manifeſt many things which 


WC 
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we never could have had any notion of 
without poſitive information, that car- 
ry their own evidence after they are re- 
vealed (at laſt rightly underſtood) and 
appear highly agreeable in themſelves to 
reaſon. Nor can any thing be more ſa- 
tisfactory than an account which thus 
authenticates itſelf, eſpecially againſt all 
human expectation and when it had ap- 
peared for many ages big with the utmoſt 
contradiction through the falſe medium 
it was viewed in, inſtead of bearing any 
ſuch internal evidence along with it. This 
no way deſtroys the Revelation, but be- 
ſtows the higheſt confirmation it is capa- 
ble of receiving, and may be compared 
to an extraordinary circumſtance that 1s 
mentioned by Herodotus in his account 
of the Phenicians embarking on the Red 
Sea, doubling: the ſouthern promontory 
of Africa, and returning home by the 
pillars of Hercules. This extraordinary 
circumſtance was an aſſertion of the Na- 
vigators that they ſaw the ecliptic or 
daily courſe of the ſun lying toward the 

north 


IF) 
north, which was  confidered by the Hif- 
torian himſelf who is charged with too much 
credulity in general as deſtructive of the 
credibility of their narration; but is now 
the only thing that could make us bs · 
lieve the poſſibility of fo aſtoniſhing a 
voyage iti times when navigation laboured 
under ſuch manifold imperfection. It is 
an obvious concluſion that nothing but 
truth was capable of ſuggeſting a phœno- 
i menon then ſo utterly inconceivable, and 
5 I am inclined to think that many things 
| which have hitherto been deemed the 
greateſt incumbrances on chriſtianity will 
in like manner become the means of its 
future confirmation; it is not at all incredi- 
ble that the Supreme Being may in his in- 
finite wiſdom have decreed that new 
light of this kind ſhould ariſe for the 
further eſtabliſhment of his Goſpel, to 
ages remote and diſtant from its firſt pub- 
lication. The miracles that were worked 
for the propogation of chriſtianity, 
attended with ſufficient evidence to all 
ſucceeding generations, cannot be ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed to have ſuch forcible effect on theſe 
as on the race of men who ſaw them 
with their own eyes, or heard of them 
immediately from others. This defect 
however may in great meaſure be com- 
penſated by occaſional diſcoveries of in- 
trinſic wiſdom that were not vouchſafed 
to the firſt Diſciples of Chriſtianity, who 
were above the advantage of them when 
their faith was eſtabliſhed on ſuch mighty 
evidences of the ſenſes; and which were 
therefore much more proper to be re- 
ſerved for future times, when theſe im- 
mediate impreſſions ſhould have been long 
fince removed, and the faith of his word 
become more liable to be called in queſtion. 
That Providence ſhould ordain ſuch un- 
expected manifeſtations of his wiſdom for 
the advantage of his people in remote 
ages, I ſay it is neither preſumptuous 
nor improbable to imagine; it is ſome- 
thing like the extraordinary light of the 
moon in polar latitudes when the ſun is 
for the moſt part withdrawn from them, 
and ſeems peculiarly calculated for the 
Vol. II. O | benefit 
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benefit of inquiſitive and diſtant times; 
but it was what men had neither occa- 


fion nor inclination for in the beginning, 


when they were bleſſed with the original 
brightneſs of inſpiration, and had other- 
wiſe ſuch invincible affurance of the 
Divine authority of whatever was reveal- 
ed to them. Mr. Fenyns himſelf obſerves, 
That great would have been the merits 
* of the reconcilers of Revelation with 
* Reaſon had they begun at the right 
end; that is, had they endeavoured to 
* exalt the human underſtanding to the 
* comprehenſion. of the fublime doctrines 
© of the goſpel, rather than reduce thoſe 
5 doctrines to the low ſtandard of human 
* Reaſon, by expunging with inconſiderate 
e raſhneſs every divine declaration from 
* the New Teſtament, which agrees not 
exactly with their own notions of truth 
and rectitude; which they have attempt- 
* ed by abſurd explanations or bold 
* aſſertions that they are not there, in 
direct contradiction to the ſenſe of 
language and the whole tenor of theſe 
15 writings 3 
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e writings; as ſome Philoſophers have 
% yentured in oppoſition to all men's ſenſes 
* to deny the exiſtence of matter, becauſe 
* they find in it properties which they 


* cannot account for.” 


This is a very noble obſervation, and 
it has been my utmoſt endeavour to ful- 
fil the meritorious part of what is men- 
tioned in it; particularly with regard 
to the great myſtery of the ſatisfaction, 
by reſcuing it in the firſt place from 
apparent contradiction and reconciling 
men to the poſſibility of its uſe ;. after 
which the propoſed demonſtration of its 
neceſſity to our Redemption upon prin- 
ciples of nature as well as Revelation mult 
be allowed at leaſt a well-meaning attempt 
toward a further manifeſtation of the 
doctrine. It is hereby advanced to its 
proper dignity and luſtre as to its im- 
mediate uſe in relation to ourſelves and 
appears no leſs than the Sun of our own 
Salvation, being viſibly as eſſential as this 
great luminary in the Heavens to the 
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poſſibility « of our preſent being. But what 


is ſtill more for its advantage, and a much 
greater recommendation is, that it is equal. 


ly conducive to our preſervation in the 
next life, and was not only the means 
of reſcuing us from a former fall, but 
will be 0 ſecuring us from any future 
circumſtance of the like kind, and placing 
us out of all ſucceeding danger. Here 
the glorious compariſon that the great 6 
Apoſtle makes between Chriſt and the 
Heavens is in ſome meaſure applicable to 
his atonement; they ſhall periſh but thou 


remaineſt: they all ſhall wax old as doth 


a gaiment, and as a veſture ſhall they 
be changed ; but thou art the ſame and 
thy years ſhall not fail. Or if this apoſ- 
trophe be deemed too bold for any other 
occaſion than that of an addreſs to the 
living God whom it Was made to, we 
may at the leaſt ſay of the ſatisfaction 
as the ſame Apoltle did of charity, the 


| great principle it proceeded from, that it 


never faileth ; but when prophecies ſhall 
fail, and tongues ſhall ceaſe, and all our 
preſent 
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preſent knowledge vaniſh, this will be 
of everlaſting ſervice to mankind, and 
by its bleſſed effects be the perpetual 

means of preſerving their future as 1t 


did their preſent. being. 


It certainly is a vaſt eg to its 
uſe that it is not only the temporal but 
Eternal Sun of our Salvation; but what 
compleats the whole is, that this vaſt and 
mighty luminary enlightens many higher 
and more numerous orders of exiſtence, 
and is ſo far from being confined to us 
that the moſt perfect of all created beings 
are equally indebted to its benefits. 
Without ſubdividing the creation then 
or any part of it we may ſafely ſay, 
that let the univerſe be ſuppoſed as large 
and the rational creatures it is filled with 
as many and excellent as any one can 
imagine, it is no diſparagement, but a 
mighty honour and advancement to the 
Chriſtian doctrine. For the ſatisfaction 
bears an equal relation to them all, and 
iS co-extenſive with them in its effects; 

being 
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bang dearty comprehenſive of the high- 


eſt and loweſt of moral beings, which 
may juſlly be ſuppoſed to include all 
intermediate claſſes. And before men 
had obtained ſuch boundleſs views f 
nature from any human art or ſcience, 
but were under the ſame ignorance with 
regard to other worlds and conditions 
of being as the inhabitants of the Canaries 
with reſpect to their fellow-creatures, who 
when they were diſcovered had no notion 
of any people beſides themſelves, or coun- 
try beyond their own iflands; the pro- 
pagators of the goſpel were enlightened 
to teach mankind that there are innumer- 
able ſtates and orders of exiſtence beyond 
the capacity of human ſenſes, all which 
communicate in the benefit of that amazing 
facriice which was made for them. 
However 1gnorant the Apoſtles were of 
the material, they certainly had this 1n- 
telligence of the intellectual univerſe, 
which could be nothing leſs than inſpi- 
ration, and we may ſafely truſt the ſame 
inſpiration when it teaches us that it is 
the 


| ( 13 ) ns 
the Divine determmation' to gather all 
things that are together in Chriſt; men 
and angels will certainly be incorporated 
with each other, whereby the whole 
creation may be connected, and made 
equally to _ partake the benefrt of our 
a N 


Nor can 1 conclude the preſent head 
without obſerving, that ſo far is this from 
falling ſhort of the other, and conſequently 
the character of Chriſt as Redeemer from 
being any way inferior to his dignity as 
Creator, that it is in many reſpects abun- 
dantly ſuperior ; not only as the creation 
was but the frail foundation and begin- 
ning of what the Redemption will be the 
completion, crown and conſummation, 
but alſo as the firſt comparatively coft 
its Author nothing; for he fpake the word 
and it was made, he commanded and it 
was created. The laſt however was not 
ſo eaſy to be fulfilled ; nothing but the 
moſt extraordinary means of incarnation 
and death to the Son of God could pro- 


perly 


— 
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perly accompliſh this ; * it is ſuperfluous 
to obſerve how much the neceſſity of 
ſuch an undertaking in view before the 
beginning of all things advances the prin- 
ciple of their formation above the moſt 
diſintereſted benevolence, which is the 
higheſt and moſt honourable motive that 
was ever yet aſſigned for them. It certain- 
ly exalts the deſign of the creation to 
conſider, not only that its Author had 
no other motive than the happineſs of 
his creatures, but alſo knew that he could 
not accompliſh it without his own humilia- 
tion; the determination of our bleſſed 
Saviour therefore to deſcend from his own 
Godhead in order to extend his image and 
confirm this purpoſe to his creatures, in- 
ſtead of any diminution to his dignity is the 
utmoſt advancement of it that can be con- 
ceived; well might the Apoſtle ſay, it plea- 
ſed the Father that in him ſhould all ful- 
neſs dwell; great and wonderful are thy 
works Lord God Almighty, but {till more 

glorious are thy ways O King of Saints ! 


I have 
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I have hitherto enlarged on the Redemp- 
tion as to its extent and benevolence, I 
now; proceed to a circumſtance which 
may ſeem an exception to both theſe par- 
ticulars; the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
which however will be rendered as ap- 
parent as that of any other matter belong- 
ing to- the ſubject. I mean the excluſion 
of the fallen Angels from all benefit of 
Redemption, which has appeared a myſ- 
tery to many, and very few, if any, have 

been duly ſenſible of its neceſſity. © If 
God, ſays Archbiſhop Tillotſon, had 
not had a peculiar pity and regard for the 
*« ſons. of men, he might have beſtowed 
his affection and care upon a much no- 
* bler: order of beings than we are, and 
* ſo much the more miſerable becauſe 
* they fell from a much higher ſtep of 
* happineſs, I mean the loſt Angels; but 
yet for reaſons beſt known to his infinite 
* wiſdom, God paſſed by them and was 
* pleaſed to conſider us.” 
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In like manner Biſhop Sherlock ſays, 
Angels ſinned and men ſinned, men only 
are redeemed. If God be juſt there 


© muſt be a reaſon for this, tho not within 


our reach at preſent; and when we come 
* to know this, perhaps we ſhall be no long- 

*« erat aloſs to know that the ſacrifice of 
+ Chriſt was neceſſary to the Salvation of 
mankind.” | Vol. 1, Diſcourſe 2, page 80.] 


Had his Lordſhip ſaid that when we 
come to know the reaſons of the ſatiſ- 
faction we perhaps ſhall be no- longer at 
a loſs to ſhew why the fallen angels were 
excluded from its benefit, his conjecture 
would probably have approached much 
nearer to the truth. As to the juſtice of 
not redeeming them as well as men, I 
think this never could with any propriety 
be called in queſtion; both fpecies had 
become obnoxious to judgement, and both 
might accordingly have been condemned; 
the ſalvation of either was a matter of 
extraordinary grace, conſequently of pure 
diſcretion with the Donor ; to which when 

we 
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we add not only the ſuperior ſtation of the 
Angels which conſtituted a ſuitable obli- 
gation on them, but alſo that their rebel 
lion was the Occaſion of our fall, the 
fitneſs of the diſtinction cannot but be ob- 
vious, as the Redeemer choſe to make it. 


The firſt ſort by their own ſuggeſtion fell 
Self-tempted, ſelf-depraved; man fall de- 


ceived 

By th' other firſt, man therefore ſhall find 
groe | 

The other none. M1LTON. 


Thus much is ſelf. apparent, yet the 
wiſdom, neceſſity and goodneſs of the 
whole proceeding may require ſome fur- 
ther illuſtration; eſpecially as the ſatiſ- 
faction ſeems ſufficient for the Redemp- 
tion of both from judgement without 
danger to the law, and both might have 
been as well included in it, if there had 
not been ſome extraordinary objection 
in the nature of things. And this I con- 
ceive the meaning of Biſhop Sherlock 
Vor. II. P 2 when 
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when he ſays, that if God be juſt there 
muſt be a reaſon for the difference 11 
his conduct is not founded upon princi- 
ples of meer choice or indignation, nor 
would he whoſe mercy is over all his 
works have refuſed the benefit of his all- 
ſufficient ſacrifice even to the diſobedient 
Angels, could it have been vouchſafed 
without detriment to the Creation. 


This 1s now apparent from the very: 
nature of the thing, for the deſign of our 
Redemption being to preſerve memonals 
of all the motives againſt fin throu gh- 
out eternity in Heaven, that of its ex- 
traordinary judgement as well as unavoid- 
able evil became highly neceſſary to be 
eſtabliſhed ; canſequently it was as expe- 
dient that ſentence ſhould be executed 
on the Angels as depravity permitted 
among mankind. For how could there 
be memorials of the Divine vengeance 
any more than the natural evil of diſobedi- 
ence without examples, and how could 
the motives * ſin have been compleat 

without 
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without the great and terrible one of - 
final condemnation in particular? This 
ſhews there was as much occaſion for 
_ paſſing irrevocable ſentence on the Angels 
as redeeming men, in order to the bleſſed 
effect of univerſal, everlaſting righteouſ- 
neſs; it was neceſſary to condemn the 
former abſolutely to the fire, as well as 
ſnatch the other from the flames ; for had 
judgement been omitted the end for which 
mercy was ordained would in great mea- 
ſure have been deficient, and if the con- 
demnation of Angels could not have been 
duly immortalized in Heaven without the 
ſalvation of mankind, how could it with- 
out execution in itſelf ? The great corner- 
ſtone and foundation of the whole would 
have been with-drawn, whereas by the per- - 
formance of this and the care taken to per- 
petuate it every thing will be done toward 
the full eſtabliſhment of the Creation. 
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CHAPTER V. 


j 


DirricurriEs or THE MORAL SYS- 


TEM xexPLAiNgED AND OBVIATED. 


T HUS far have we proceeded purely 
with a view to Revelation, the illuſtration 
of which has been the direct aim of our 
enquiries; yet it cannot but be obvious 
how many advantageous points are mani- 
feſted in nature at the ſame time, eſpecially 
the abſolute neceſſity of ſin and evil from 
the inevitable imperfection of all created 
being in the beginning, with their efficacy 
to remove this in the end and eſtabliſh hap- 
pineſs beyond danger, whereby the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the moral ſyſtem that they 
proceed from will be fully juſtified notwith- 
ſtanding all the inconveniences that it now 
abounds with. The elucidation of theſe 
things concerns not Revelation in particu- 
lar, but is a great deſideratum of Natural 

| Religion 


(Enn 
Religion, and how far they are enlightened 
by what has been advanced beyond what 
was formerly apprehended it may ſeem al- 
moſt ſuperfluous to mention ; but as this 
will appear ſtill more conſpicuous upon 
compariſon, and on a recapitulation there 
is room to obſerve many things incidental 
to the main queſtion for which there was 
not leiſure in the dire& purſuit of it, I 


ſhall expatiate further upon each of the 
foregoing conſiderations. 


Firſt then of the impoſſibility for infinite 
wiſdom and power to make moral beings ori- 
ginally ſo compleat as without any reſtraint 
on freedom to preventthat fin and evil which 
are now ſo great incumbrances on nature. 
This may at firſt ſight ſeem too much for 
human reaſon to determine, and it may be 
ſaid what capacity ſhall preſume to mark 
out the bounds of perfection, beyond 
which Omnipotence cannot paſs in the cre- 
ation, except Omniſcience itſelf? Or how 
ſhall any thing be pronounced impractica- 
ble by all poſſible power and knowledge 

but 
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but what involves at leaſt a direct repug- 
nancy and contradiction to our under- 


ſtanding ? 


It muſt be confeſſed the queſtion is 
ſurrounded on all ſides with difhculties, 
and it behoves us to proceed in it with 
particular circumſpection ; for while ſome 
have preſumed abundantly, too much upon 
Omnipotence, others have erred as egregi · 
ouſly on the other ſide and been induced 
to lay every arbitrary reſtraints upon the 
power of God in order to ſave his good- 
neſs. Many things have been declared con- 
tradictions for this pious purpoſe of which 
we have no clear conception in which caſe 
tho the deſign was good, the conſequence 
has been by no means agreeable to the in- 
tention. We certainly may compliment 
one attribute too largely at the expence of 
another; even the error of the Manichees 
profeſſes a reſpect to the Divine goodneſs, 
and was meant to ſave the honour of one 
Supreme Cauſe, by ſetting up another to 
render 
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render that impoſſible by its oppoſition, 
which the former would have: performed 
had it been able. Bayle propoſes it as an 
advantage of their ſyſtem, that it does not 
lay an imputation upon the good principle 
of having with full purpoſe produced a 
work that was to be ſo wicked and miſera- 
ble; but only after having found by expe- 
rience that he could not do better, or more 
effectually oppoſe the horrible deſigns of 
the evil principle. | See Bayle's Dictionary 
on the Article Manichees, remark O, and 


King's Origin of Evil, N 2, Page 94, 
Note 1 5. 


This ſhews we may purſue necellity 
of things too far, at leaſt in a wrong way, 
which many beſides the Manichees have 
done, tho' not in ſo groſs a manner; but 
however men have erred in this particular, 
I truſt it is very poſſible by a right method 
of proceeding to repreſent the unavoidable- 
neſs of evil in ſuch a light as no more dimi- 
niſhes the Omnipotence than goodneſs of the 
Divine Being, but equally exalts and mag- 
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nifies them together. And in the firſt place 
1t may be obſerved in general without any 
offence to the former attribute, that where 
the latter is ſo conſpicuous and there is ſo 
much Reafon to preſume from its actual 
prevalence in the creation, that the Su- 
preme Being would have dene better, 
had the thing been poſſible in itſelf; here 
it may with probability be inferred from 
his not doing this, that (all things conſi- 
dered) it was not poſſible. I mean not to 
reſt however upon this general preſump- 
tion, but explain the impoſſibility to human 
capacity and comprehenſion ; it would 
be folly to ſpeak abſolutely or ſay any 
thing a priori on the fubject, but fo far 
as we may conclude a poſterior: from 
effects, from experience and obſervation 
of what paſſes among ourſelves, and from 
accounts we have remaining of fuperior 
fates and orders (which are the only means 
of judging in this particular) it will 
appear a moral impoſſibility at lIeaſt that 
fin ſhould never happen in the creation. 
Fhis I am certain muſt be inferred if we 
form 
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form our opinion of liberty from 
our .own practice, after the manner 
of Free- thinkers; the difficulty will be 
in ſuch caſe to juſtify the ſcheme of 
moral agency at all, from whence ſa 
much evil is unavoidable, inſtead of 
ſhewing the impoſſibility of prevent- 
ing it without an abſolute reſtraint on 
nature. 


But I ſhall not place the cauſe of free- 
dom on ſo diſadvantageous a footing as the 
conduct of ſuch frail, imperfect creatures 
as we are at preſent ; I will ſuppoſe the 
utmoſt pertection of nature that can be 
ordained, in which caſe whether we judge 
from hiſtory or our own Reaſon, we ſhall 
find it equally improbable that it ſhould.. 
never forfeit its allegiance or end, Men. 
are apt to. imagine that if. Adam had not 
fallen before iſſue born, all his poſterity 
would have been for ever out of danger; 
but what ground. there, could be for 
this ſuppoſition it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive, unleſs it was that his corruption 
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could not have reached them and they 
could not have been involved in the effect 
of his diſobedience. They might have 
been however in their own, and certainly 
no ſuch concluſion as that of their univer- 
fal, everlaſting innocence could be formed 
from what happened to him in particular, 
which is a ſufficient proof of what muſt 
have been for ever liable to become the 


perſonal fate of others. Nothing can be 


more incongruous than to infer that what 
was incident to him ſo ſoon would not have 
befallen any of his ſpecies in the ſame 
Nation after ward throughout eternity; 
but this is not all, mankind at ſuch rate 
muſt not only have been far more perfect 
than their firſt parents in the beginning, 
but alſo than much higher beings, if any 
regard be due to the fall of angels; and 
if we pay no attention to the account 
of this in itſelf, yet when we conſider 
their nature, number, immortality and 
end, we ſhall find that nothing leſs can be 
concluded from the ordinary courſe and 


tendency of — : 
As 


( op 3 
As to their nature it 'was free, but 
not independant ; of the moſt exalted 
kind, but ſubje& to a vaſt variety of 
uſes and purpoſes in the univerſe; in 
ſhort the higheſt of all created beings 
were made miniſtring ſpirits, not meerly 
for their on pleaſure but to act in ſub- 
ſervience to their Great Author and his 
works, in which their happineſs was or- 
dained to conſiſt; and the more exalted 
any creatures are in ſtation, the _ 
is the ſphere of their Mts Fg: 
and een | «48; * 


In the next FO when we cefle& on 
the innumerable hoſt of angels and the 
immortality that they were made for, how 
can it be imagined that not any of theſe, 
who were all ordained for an immenſe. 
multitude of ends, a poſſibility of ſwerv- 
ing from which is eſſential to their very 
nature, ſhould e ver actually be guilty of 
it in the courſe of infinite ſucceſſion? 
It may ſeem peculiarly fatal that the 
only human pair which was made in the 


beginning 
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3 ſhould fall ſo ſoon after it 


had a being, but how long the Angels 
had ſubſiſted before there was any revolt 
in Heaven we have no grounds to de- 
termine; this we know however that their 
number is beyond our capacity of com- 
prehenſion, as well as their being for a 
continuance without end; in which caſe 
that none of them ſnhould ever go aſtray 
is contrary to all reaſonable expectation, 
without the particular interpoſition of 

Omnipotence which we have ſhewn re- 
pugnant to their very conſtitution, If the 
fall of ſome had not happened when it 
did, it is utterly improbable on the fore- 
going conſiderations that it never ſhould; 

and when a thing was abſolutely un- 
avoidable at fome time or other, it is 
of very little conſequence in what par- 
ticular- period it came to paſs; except 
in one reſpect, viz. that where it tended 
toward a conſummation (as in the caſe 
before us) the ſooner it enfued the better. 


1 
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It is only from narrow, diminutive 
and ſuperficial views then, from not 
conſidering the whole nature, extent, du- 
ration and deſign of the vaſt intellectual 
ſyſtem that men are ſo prone to fall in- 
, this preſumption on Omnipotence, as 
if it might have done better by making 
moral beings more ſecure from falling, if 
it would. The misfortune is that we 
judge of ſo immenſe a ſcheme by one 
incident alone, and even without duly 
entering into the conſideration of this; 
becauſe God might have eaſily prevented 
the extraordinary temptation and fall of 
Adam, whence ſo much imperfection has 
redounded to the whole human race, we 
are apt to lay the blame entirely on the 
non- performance of this, without reflecting 
how ineffectual the prevention would have 
been any more than how inſtrumental 
the permiſſion of it will be to the final 
eſtabliſhment of every individual among 
the bleſſed. When we conſider further 
what appears of Angels, with their infinity 
in number as well as continuance with- 
out 
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out end, which boundlefs view in each 
reſpect is the only proper medium to ſur- 
vey the matter thro', our amazement is quite 
changed: inſtead of being ſurpriſed that 
God did not make all moral agents ſo 
compleat that not any of ſo immenſe an 
hoſt ſhould ever fail from the beginning, 
we wonder how this event can poſſibly be 
ſecured in future, and all the bleſſed 
among men as well as Angels placed in 
eternal ſafety beyond danger, conſiſtently 
with the inviolable freedom of their 
nature. | 


Here hes the matter of aſtoniſhment, 
which throws the difficulty entirely on 
the other ſide of the queſtion, and tho 
very few have properly conſidered this 
or entered into ſo enlarged a conſider- 
ation of the ſubject, yet many have from 
the actual events of freedom, and the 
conſequences which it is ſuppoſed will. 
follow, been alarmed for the juſtifiableneſs | 
of the ſcheme; which apprehenſion. its 
advocates have rather promoted than re- 

moved 
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moved by contending for the lawfulneſs 
of its eſtabliſhment whatever might be 
its final ſue, or how many ſoever it 
was foreſeen would involve themſelves 
in everlaſting miſery by their abuſe of 
it. © Every one (ſays a celebrated writer) 
** muſt have obſerved that moſt authors 
on this ſubject treat of God's diſpen- 
* ſations toward men as if they were 
* ſpeaking of one man's behaviour toward 
* another. They think it ſufficient to 
make the Almighty chooſe the moſt 
* prudent, likely means of bringing men 
* to happineſs; and act upon the higheſt 
probability, tho' (upon what account 
* ſoever it matters not) he fail of his 
end. Now this may indeed be the beſt 
manner of acting in finite, imperfect 
beings and ſufficient to acquit the good- 
* neſs and juſtice of God, but tis very 
far from ſatisfying his wiſdom. To a 
perfect Being who foreſees the effects 
of all poſſible means and cauſes, as the 
* ſame authors allow God to do, theſe 
only appear eligible for the effects and 

Vor. II. R * ends _ 
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ends which they will certainly produce; 
nor is it any reaſon why I ſhould 
* purſue a method which is apt and wont 
*to ſucceed in moſt caſes, if I know 
«jt will fail in this. To a perſon there- 
« fore that takes all the attributes of 
God together, and conſiders the whole 
* ſcheme of Providence from end to end, 
* it will not appear a compleat and 
t ſatisfactory vind.cation of them to aflert, 
© that God either makes men, or ſuffers 
* them to make themſelves miſerable for 
e rejecting that happineſs which he at firſt 
* made them capable of, and endowed 
them with ſuch powers as rendered it 
naturally poſſible and even eaſy to be 
* attained by them, tho' this may indeed 
clear his juſtice and lay the blame upon 
* ourſelves; and yet theſe writers gene- 
rally content themſelves with going thus 
far: they bring all our ſin and miſery 
from the abuſe of free-will (i. e. a POW- 
*er whereby men might poſſibly have 
* acted otherwiſe and prevented it) with- 
* out ever explaining the nature of this 
principle 
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principle, or ſhewing the worth and 
excellence of it, and proving that as 
far as we can apprehend, more good 
in general ariſes ſrom the donation of 
* ſuch a ſelf- moving power, together 
* with all theſe foreſeen abuſes of it than 
could . poſſibly have been produced 
* without it.” | Law's Preface to King's 
Origin of Evil.) i 


This is a very juſt obſervation in the 
main, and I agree with it in every par- 
ticular, except that the conduct mentioned 
is ſufficient to acquit the goodneſs of 
God, which I think it no more is than to 
ſatisfy his wiſdom; to each of theſe he 
cannot but conſider himſelf as equally 
accountable for the actual conſequences 
of his creation, and if he knew that hap- 
pineſs would not prevail thereby, what- 
ever might be the occaſion of the failure, 
every attribute except juſtice required 
him to abſtain from it in the beginning. 
The plea that if God originally endow 
moral beings with ſufficient abilities to 
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obtain their end and they do not, their 


ruin is from themſelves and they are 


the only authors of their on miſery, 
may ſerve to criminate the creatures, but 
not to exculpate the Creator; or if it 
abſolve his juſtice, is by no means any 
reccommendation of his wiſdom, purity 
or Goodneſs. For what is the ſufficiency 
of means, where they are certain not to 
produce their end? The more ſufficient 
the more vain and badly beſtowed upon 
them, thus are they contrary to his wiſ- 
dom: as I before aſſerted how repugnant 


to this it would have been to make 


moral agents without enforcing the end 
that they were made for, or obliging 
them to uſe thoſe powers they were or- 
dained for the right employment of, I 


now maintain it would have been ſtill 
more repugnant to create them with a 


clear view that, however they might be 
qualified, they never would in general 
fulfil their duty; but all the means afford- 
ed them would only ſerve to involve 


n in everlaſting miſery. For this is 


_ worle 
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worſe than confering of ſuch talents on 
them to no uſe or purpoſe, and caſts 

as great a reflection on the holineſs and 
goodneſs as on the wiſdom of the Divine 
Being; the firſt of which ſhould have 
been ſhocked at the ſight of ſo much 
ſin, and the ſecond of the miſery which 
would be its never-failing conſequence. 
According to this the ſcheme of the 
creation muſt have not only been infig- 
nificant and vain, but alſo impure and 
evil; for the deſign that it was made 
with muſt be determined by the conſe- 
quence which it was foreſeen would fol- 
low, and ſo far as the latter is bad it is 
impoſſible for the former to be good; 
whatever blame may fall upon the crea-' 
tures for thus wilfully involving themſelves! 
in ruin, it being ſtill more unworthy of 
Supreme Perfection as wilfully to eſtabliſh 
a ſyſtem, that thro' their folly was big 
with the certainty of abounding evil. 
Their talents in this caſe ſeem only to 
have been given for ſnares, and to ex- 


cuſe the fate ordained for them; but it 
is 
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is no wonder men have been driven to ſuch 
arguments, if we reflect on the dark melan- 
choly views of Free- agency and its conſe- 
quences they have heretofore laboured un- 
der. For when we conſider the fall of an- 
gels, which (as it was commonly ſuppoſed) 
included the third part of Heaven, and was 
followed by that of our firſt parents, which 
would have involved the whole human 
race in everlaſting miſery, and notwith- 
ſtanding a Redemption will be the occa- 
ſion of it to the greateſt part of them; 
when we add theſe apprehenſions all toge- 
ther, we cannot be aſtoniſhed that the 
orthodox ſhould lay the whole ſtreſs of 
their argument in defence of freedom on 
the competency of the means for hap- 
pineſs, without any regard to conſequen- 
ces; there was no apology to be made for 
it but by putting the latter out of the 
queſtion, and endeavouring to throw the 
blame entirely on the creatures. 


It was contrary to the ſcheme for the 
Divine Being to interpoſe for the pre- 
vention 
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vention of fin in any ſingle inſtance tho 
the whole ſyſtem ſhould be certain to 
go to ruin, and an innumerable race of 
creatures become expoſed to eternal miſery 
by the neglect of it; while the failures 
of freedom were in fact ſo capital and 
numerous as to leave no room for its juſ- 
tification or excuſe for its eſtabliſhment 
but in the miſerable plea of the 8 
of the means. 


This is what has made the doctrine of 
Predeſtination ſo extremely horrid, tho 
in its proper fignification it implies not 
any thing like neceſſity or fate, but only 
ſuch an original counſel and deſign in the 
formation of free- agents as is perfectly 


conſiſtent with their nature and agreeable 


to all the conſequences that have enſued 
from it, or will. Theſe however have 
appeared ſo bad that it has been deemed 
blaſphemy to impute any previous pur- 
poſe of them to the Creator, and many 
have been ridiculous enough to maintain, 
that tho' God foreknew whatever would 


happen 
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happen from the beginning, yet he pre- 
ordained not any way what he made the 
world with the moſt certain proſpect of; 
as if he could have created it with a view 
to a different event from what he clearly 
underſtood would follow, or without ; 
actually intending and approving that upon 
the whole which he infallibly foreſaw 
would come to paſs by its means. 


This was the folly of the Arminians 
from whoſe principle of fore-knowledge 
the Predeſtination of the Calvaniſts is a 
neceſſary deduction; of which the So- 
cinians have been ſo ſenſible, that in order 
to avoid the abſurdity they have plunged, 
if poſſible, into a greater. They ſay 
that God had no particular determina- 
tion or deſign at all in the formation of 
free-agents, but that his plan from eter- 
-nity was only general; viz, that ſuch 
as believe and obey the Goſpel ſhould 
be ſaved, and ſuch as live and die in fin 
be damned; without conſidering who 
would come within the predicament of 
either, 
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either, or what would be the conſequence 
to any perſons whatever. | Burkit on the 
17th Article. ] 5, Dry 155 


Tho this Jodrine ; is id t to hn) origin- 
ated from their denying all fore-knowledge 
of futurity with regard to freedom, yet 
ſuſpect that the fundamental cauſe of 
it was that the futurity ſuppoſed was 
too bad to be foreknown from the be- 
ginning. I ſhall not enter into the con- 
ſiſtency of preſcience with free- agency 
at preſent, it ſuffices to obſerve that the 
learned in general admit it, and that the 
Scripture never can be reconciled with- 
out it. Nor if this could be done, would 
natural religion endure the want of Divine 
fore- Knowledge and determination, for 
what would be ſaid of him who ſhould aſſert 
that the material world was made without 
any particular deſign or end in it? Should 
we ſtile him leſs than an Atheiſt? And 
is it poſſible then to think that God 
who weighed every thing in the exact- 
eſt balance, and ſo perfectly adjuſted it 
en 8 to 
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to the minuteſt purpoſes in the material 
world, ſhould be fo ignorant, uncon- 
cerned and careleſs as to the moral (for 
the ſervice of which the other was en- 
tirely formed) as to eſtabliſh it without 
any view or proſpect of what would be the 
conſequence? This is to become believers 
in part, but Atheiſts in the main; to aſſert 
wiſdom as to the loweſt branches of the 
creation, but reject in the higheſt and 
upon the whole; to maintain it with re- 
ſpect to ſubordinate inſtruments and means, 
but deny it as to the great purpoſe for 
which they were all ordained, by refer- 
ring this entirely to blind chance, and, 
faying there was no ſcheme or calculation 
whatſoever with regard to it. Certainly 
the more 1mportant any creatures are, 
the clearer ſhould be the tore-knowledge 
of their end, and when a ſparrow falls 
not to the ground without the permiſſion 
of the Supreme, how incongruous to 
think that the final iſſue of the intellectual 
ſyſtem ſhould be hidden from his ſight ? 


There 
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There 1s not any thing at leaſt more 
proper than this, if poſſible. to be known 
by him, the moſt honourable ſuppoſition 
certainly which we can form of the 
Sovereign Being is, that before he under- 
took a work of ſuch infinite moment he 
thoroughly underſtood. the end of it 
from the beginning, and ſaw the ſcheme 
was good upon the whole, whatever evil 
there might be to individuals from it. 
I therefore make no ſcruple to aſſert that 
predeſtination, rightly underſtood, is the 
perfection of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion; it cannot be denied conſiſtently, 
as an excellent writer on the doctrine 
ſays, without a denial of the Divine 
fore-knowledge likewiſe. And even then 
before any advantage is gained by this 
we muſt ſuppoſe, what appears to me 
impious in the higheſt degree to be ſup- 
poſed, viz. that if God had fore-known 
how things would come to paſs he would 
have acted otherwiſe than he did. It is 
indeed the greateſt reflection that can 


be caſt upon the wiſdom of the creation, 
Vol. II. 8 2 „ 
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tho' the ſuppoſition of God's laying the 
foundation thereof in ignorance of what 
would be its ultimate event with reſpect 
to moral beings in all probability was 
meant to ſave his goodneſs. It proceeded 
from the ſame cauſe as the - juſtification 
of freedom by the bare ſufficiency of the 
means, and the real motive of 1t was that 
the Maker of all things might not be 
made chargeable with the bad conſe- 
quences that are now apprehended ; fince 
if he knew not what they would be, 
he could have no direct deſign of them. 
But why do I compare the Socinian 
with ſo reputable and orthodox an error 
as the foregoing? It is even worſe than 
that of the Manichees, which it likewiſe 
perfectly reſembles in its original; being 
an attempt to excuſe the Supreme Cauſe 
of Good for producing what 1s expected 
to abound with ſo much evil by pre- 
tending that he knew no better, as the 
other is by aſſerting that thro' the op- 
poſition of a contrary principle he could 
do no better. Each is equally intended 

to 


080 

to remove from the Source of Good the 
imputation of having produced a work 
that is to be ſo wicked and miſerable 
with full purpoſe and deſign, thus far 
they are exactly ſimilar; but the Manichee- 
an doctrine is much more tolerable in 
one reſpe& than the Socinian, ſince it 
implies that the Good Principle found by 
experience that he could not more ef- 
fectually oppoſe the horrible deſigns of 
the evil one, who might otherwiſe have 
totally prevailed and made miſery with- 
out any mixture. This, if true, was a 
very good reaſon for the ' compoſition 
ſaid to have been entered into between 
them, but the Socinian hypotheſis im- 
plies no ſuch obligation for the great 
alloy of evil mentioned, ſince it leaves 
the good principle at liberty to act or 
not as he thought proper, and imputes 
the dire conſequences ſuppoſed of free- 

dom entirely to his ignorance or not _ 
knowing what he did; as if beſides the 
abſurdity of his acting in darkneſs as to 
the great event for which all things were 


ordained, 
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ordained, it were not alſo. to the laſt 
degree diſhonourable to play ſuch a 
deſperate. hazard with the happineſs of 
the whole intellectual ſyſtem. For had 
the penalty ordained on | diſobedience 
been ſuch that if the ſcheme had not 
fulfilled its end, it would have come to 
nothing, there might have 'been leſs ex- 
ception to its being created for an expe- 
riment; but when the conſequence of 
its failure is deemed the worſt that can 
be imagined, this is an inſuperable ob- 
jection to its being ſet on foot without 
a perfect foreſight of the ſucceſs. The 
ſuppoſed fate of eternal torment which 
has been the chief cauſe of oppoſition 
to all predeſtination or deſign of what 
may come to paſs, is the ſtrongeſt ar- 
gument for its expediency that can be 
urged; and the great numbers of every 
rank and order that have actually for- 
feited their ſalvation, make it ſtill more 
neceſſary that the iſſue of the whole ſhould 
have been underſtood from the beginning; 
leſt all might poſſibly involve themſelves 


in 
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in ruin, and univerſal as well as ever- 
laſting miſery be the fatal conſequence. 
Mercy may be meant to individuals by 
the other ſuppoſition, but it is cruelty 
to = ſum total of the ſyſtem. 


Wretched muſt the FTIR of freedom 
have appeared indeed then, when ſome 
were for making the conſequence of no 
moment or conſideration, however bad 
it was foreſeen that this would prove; 
others for contending, that tho it was 
infallibly fore-known it was not meant or 
in any ſhape intended by ſetting the 
ſcheme in motion; while a third ſort by 
way of improving on the matter ſtill, 
were for putting all fore-knowledge as well 
as deſign and conſequence out of the 
queſtion, and for reſolving the great event 
of the whole creation into chance ; than 
which ſcarce any deſign according to the 
circumſtances mentioned could have been 
worſe. Theſe manifold abſurdities declare 
how variouſly mankind have been per- | 
plexed upon the ſubject, whence it is no 

wonder 
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wonder that ſome have gone ſo far as ab- 


ſolutely to deny the juſtifiableneſs of the 
inſtitution; this was the occaſion of that 
famous controverſy between Le Clerc and 
Bayle, the former of whom has given us 
an abſtract of it, which I ſhall preſent the 
reader with, as it affords a lively inſtance 
of the prevailing errors and defects upon 
the ſubject.  * Quod ſi quis hic objiciat, 


ut faciunt nonnulli, præſtitiſſe nullam 


© elle ejuſmodi virtutem, quam exſtitiſſe 
* et contraria vitia; unde tot horrenda 
* ſcelera, tot calamitates, tantæque miſeriæ 
* humano generi incubuere & tam graves 
* pœnæ, etiam poſt vitam hancce, immi- 
* nent; tum vero reſpondebimus, non 
* tanti hæc mala Deo fuiſſe, ut propterea 
* nullum ſpecimen daret potentiæ ſuæ, 
in liberis creandis Naturis. Hoc niſi 
« factum eſſet, poſſe fieri nulla credidiſſet 
* Creatura. Imo ne Deus quidem ipſe 
liber exiſtimatus eſſet, niſi ipſe eam de 
* ſe opinionem omnipotentia ſua animis 
* hominum inſeruiſſet, quam alioquin ex 
* ejus operibus numquam concepiſſent. 
| Neque 
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* Neque coli potuiſſet, fi omnia non boni- 
tate libera, ſed fatali quadam neceſſitate 
* & feciſſe & facere creditus fuiſſet; niſi 
* fatali quoque cultu, ac minime libero. 
Cum tanto malo, quantum eſt Dei 
* jgnoratio, & Virtutis exſtinctio, non 
poſſunt comparari vitia ac calamutates 
* hujus, aut alterius vitæ; in quibus fi 
* quid præterea negotium nobis faceſlat, 
* reputemus oportet Deum eſſe optimum, 
juſtiſſimum, potentiſſimum, & ſapientiſſi- 
* mum, qui nonniſi convenienter virtuti- 
* bus ſuis aget, viamque facile inveniet, 
* & inibit; qua ea, quæ impedita nobis 
videntur, expediat, omnibuſque intelli- 
© gentibus Naturis nihil a fe factum eſſe, 
quod ſieri non debuerit oſtendat. In- 
* terim, dum ea dies exoriatur, qua omnes 
* 1gnorantiz noſtrœ nebulæ diſcutientur ; 
Lea nobis dedit ſui documenta, & virtu- 
* rum ſuarum ſpecimina, ob quæ ei pror- 
ſus conſidere, & quod fieri vult exſpec- 
* tare æquo animo poſſimus & debea- 
mus.“ 


* 
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This is a ſummary of the difpute by 
Mr. Le Clerc himſelf, given in his book 
de eligenda ſententia, annexed to his edi- 
tion of Grotius de Veritate Religionis 
Chriſtianæ, Sec. g, page 344 ; concern- 
ing which I cannot but obſerve with all 
due deference to the memory of ſo great 
and good a man, that he has exhibited 
a very poor, jejune and barren account 
of freedom; nor has he by any means 
confuted Bayle, as he ſays in his note 
upon this, ſo far as I can judge from the 
nature of an abſtract. That virtue and 
piety cannot exiſt without liberty 1s ob- 
vious, but ſtill theſe are only to be 
eſteemed as means and not the end for 
which God ordained the univerſe; this 
can be no other than the happineſs of 
his creatures, nor do I conſider even vir- 
tue and piety as neceſſary to exiſt in 
competition with it. On the contrary, if 
they be not ultimately productive of 
more natural good than evil upon the 
whole, I think it would have been much 

more 
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more for the honour of the Creator, 
had there never been ordained a poſſibili- 
ty of their being. 


Neither do I believe that God would 
have created moral agents meerly to make 
oſtentation of his liberty and power, or 
that he might be worſhipped by them; 
theſe are mean, ignoble purpoſes in com- 
pariſon with the great views of the Crea- 
tor, who was from eternity ſufficient for 
the enjoyment of his own moſt perfect 
Being, and wanted not to diſplay his 
greatneſs or be honoured by any creatures; 
but ordained his ſervice purely for their 
advantage, and that he might make them 
partakers of his happineſs. 


Mr. Le Clerc fays, © Cum tanto malo, 
quantum eſt Dei ignoratio, & virtutis ex- 
* tinctio, non poſſunt comparari vitia ac 
* calamitates hujus aut alterius vite.' 
But this can only be determined by the 
event, which the writers on this ſubject 
do not enter into as they ſhould; they 
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almoſt entirely reſt on the ſufficiency 
or excellency of the means, without pay- 
ing a ſuitable attention to the end; yea 
they commonly confound the former with 
the latter, ſometimes ſet them up above, 
and ſometimes in excluſion of it. Thus 
as many have contended for the juſtifi- 
ableneſs of free-agency from its compe- 
tency for” happineſs whatever might be 
the conſequence foreſeen, there are others 
who make virtue of too much importance 
by repreſenting it the ſupreme good of 
nature in itſelf, inſtead of the eſſential 
qualification for this. It 1s frequently 
urged that without evils equanimity would 
be extinct, and injury 1s the life of pa- 
tience and forgiveneſs; were there no ſuch 
object as diſtreſs there could be no room 


for compaſſion, and without adverſity it 


is impoſſible that fortitade ſhould be diſ- 
played. But without detracting any way 
from the merit of theſe admirable virtues, 
I cannot think they are ſo highly valu- 


able in their own nature as to render the 


evils that give occaſion to them, and on 


account 


66 


account of which they are neceſſary de- 
ſirable. So long as offences muſt ſubſiſt, 
long - ſuffering and forbearance are highly 


advantageous graces ; in like manner com- 


paſſion toward diſtreſs (where this un- 
avoidably abounds) is a moſt noble diſ- 
poſition, but {till it would be difficult to 
convince men that it would not be better 
were there no occaſion for it. The ſame 
may be ſaid of fortitude and other mo- 
ral excellencies which are founded upon 
evils, viz. that they are accommodations 
of the preſent life, highly neceſſary in 
our paſſage thro' it, but by no means 
eſſential bleſſings in themſelves. The 
evils are not eligible for the virtues, but 
the virtues for the evils, of which they 
are the beſt but {till imperfect remedies, 
and were 1t not for ſome further end it 
would be better to be without them both. 
To plead the advantage of diſtreſs by cha- 
rity, of pain by patience, or adverſity by 
fortitude which it contributes to produce, 
is to adminiſter cold comfort to mankind, 
not to ſay inſult and mock their feelings; 

it 


eines 


it is an argument much more ſuitable to 
a ſtoic than a Chriſtian and like the rant 
of Seneca who exclaims, Ecce ſpectacu- 
* lum dignum, ad quod reſpiciat, intentus 
* Operi ſuo, Deus! Ecce par Deo dignum, 
vir fortis cum mala fortuna compoſitus! 
* Non video, inquam, quid habeat in terris 
Jupiter pulchirus, ſi convertere animum 
* velit, quam ut ſpectet Catonem, jam 
* partibus non ſemel fractis, nihilominus 
* inter ruinas publicas erectum.” | Sen. de 
Divin. Prov. | 


It may be obſerved however without 
any offence to piety that ſuch an object 
is more worthy in itſelf than of its maker, 
is not to be more admired than lamented 
on its own account, and is much fitter 
to be redreſſed than looked upon by the 
Deity. But the ſtrongeſt confirmation 
of my argument is, that, however beau— 
tiful the ſight of it may be on earth there 
will be no ſuch ſpectacle in Heaven, 
whence all ſuch virtue as well as infelicity 
will be removed, which plainly proves 

that 
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that the former is not more eſſential on 
its own account than the latter. In ſhort 
virtue ſhould not be made the reward 
of evil, but happineſs of virtue notwith- 
ſtanding evil, and by the neceſſary means 
of it; this is the beſt way to recommend 
the firſt as well as reconcile the laſt, and 
whoever violate this rule, which they who 
apologize for evil very often do, are in 
every reſpect guilty of bad conduct; 
they neither advance the cauſe of virtue, 
nor remove the diſguſt of evil by ſuch 
means. 


While I thus freely animadve rt however 
en the defects, extravagancies and errors 
of moſt authors on this ſubject, there is 
one very proper ſtep purſued by them 
which in juſtice I muſt take notice of. 
They very reaſonably maintain that there 
is more good than evil in the preſent world, 
even in the moral conduct of mankind 
which is moſt complained of; whence a 


preſumption naturally ariſes that the event 
will ſhll be better in the next. This is 


laying 
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laying of a good foundation, to make hap- 
pineſs the prevailing character of the 
creation even as it is, and evil an excep- 
tion only inſtead of a general rule as to 
the worſt part of it; nor can it be denied 
that, ſo far as concerns the affairs of this 
life, men act agreeably to their common 
intereſt in general, and are more ſervicea- 
ble than injurious in their generation to 
each other, tho' they ſometimes deviate 
from this in an extraordinary manner. 
Thus much I ſay is evident of their fulfilling 
the immediate purpoſes of the preſent ſtate ; 
but if we try them by the terms of evan- 
gelical obedience, which are much higher 
than theſe ordinary ends, and intended to 
advance men continually toward perfec- 
tion; if we conſider the ſuperior piety 
as well as purity that the Goſpel indiſpenſa- 
bly requires in order to ſalvation, with the 
ſuppoſed conſequence of not obtaining 
it, the proſpect is quite altered. On theſe 
principles it ſeems the generality muſt fail, 
and prevailing miſery be the final conſe- 
quence, which has diſcouraged/men from 

0 looking 
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looking into the event, occaſioned them to 
deory all confideration of it, and made 
them guilty of ſo many miſerable ſubturfu- 
ges as have been mentioned to ſuperſede 
it. This lam not at deiſure fully to inveſti- 
gate at preſent, muſt therefore defer the 
diſcuſſion of it to another opportunity, 
when I hope to do compleat juſtice to the 
ſubject and demonſtrate what Mr Le Clerc 
propoſes only as matter of belief, viz. 
Deum eſſe optimum, juſtiſſimum, po- 
tentiſſimum, & ſapientiſſimum, qui non- 
* mſi convenienter virtutibus ſuis aget, 
* viamque facile inveniet, and -mibit; 
qua ea, quz impedita nobis videntur 
* expediat, omnibuſque intelligentibus Na- 
* turis nihil a fe factum eſſe, quod fieri 
© non - debuerit, oſtendat.“ 


In the mean while I proceed to-ſhew 
how impoſſible it is to folve other things 
with regard to freedom, even ſuch as 
have been eſteemed leaſt liable to objection, 

in conformity with the plan laid down. 
The great difficulty that has been appre- 
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hended is how to reconcile its permiſſion 
with the fate of the reprobate, but there 
is not leſs to render it conſiſtent with 
the felicity of the bleſſed ; ſince Mr. Le 
Clerc makes liberty the ſole, immediate 
cauſe of all the evil that now prevails, 
on which principle the latter becomes a 
conſtant, neceſſary effect, that cannot be 
aboliſhed - ſo long as the former has a 
being. Mr. Le Clerc himſelf ſays, ©* Non 
* tanti hæc mala Deo fuiſſe, ut propterea 
“ nullum ſpecimen daret potentiæ ſuæ, 
* in liberis creandis Naturis,” as if the 
one could not exiſt in any caſe without 
the other, which ſuppoſition indeed is 
eſſential to his ſcheme; for if liberty be 
the only preſent cauſe of fin, while ſo 
fruitful a parent laſts, the offspring can 
never ceaſe, and even Heaven itſelf 1s 
incapable of an exemption from it. The 
impoſſibility of preventing fin is ſufficient- 
ly evident at this rate, but in ſuch man- 
ner as excludes the poſſibility of its re- 
moval; which proves abundantly too 
much the other way, and implies that 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, inſtead of a remedy, can be only 
a repetition of all the confuſion and diſ- 
order that are now ſo prevalent; as has 
been demonſtrated at large on the exi- 
gency of a fundamental alteration of our 
nature in order to the extinction of 
them. 


This obſervation 1 Kave the ſatisfablion 
to find confirmed in an extraordinary 
manner by an argument that was maintain- 
ed by Bayle againſt the neceſſity of free- 
dom to felicity and virtue, viz. that the 
good Angels and glorified ſaints are no 
leſs happy in themſelves and perform 
not a leſs acceptable obedience to the 
Deity without it; why therefore might 
not we have been in the ſame ſituation 
with them? | See King's Origin of Evil, 
Law's Notes, page 355, note 66. 


\ 

It may ſeem ſtrange that Bayle ſhould 
thus take it for granted that the good 
Angels and glorified ſaints are without 
freedom, but it was no other than a juſt 
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and neceſſary concluſion from the for- 


going account, according to which it can 
no more ſubſiſt without ſin than our pre- 


ſent nature; and as I was led to contend 


for the requiſite extinction of the latter, 
Bayle was urged by the ſame conſider- 


ation to infer that of the former in order 


to our final happineſs; for if we judge 
of liberty by our preſent ſtate, Heaven 
is equally inconſiſtent with the continu- 
ance of either. Bayle ſtruck at the root 
of freedom from the deſcription given 
of it, and it is ſtrange that Le Clerc in 
ſuch caſe ſhould not have thought of any 
other circumſtance to account for fin, 
which by its removal might have helped 
him to explain the excluſion of the effect 
without the ruin of his favourite cauſe. 
This the depravity or imperfection of our 
nature would have obviouſly contributed 
toward, but I ſuppoſe it was too unphilo- 
ſophical a doctrine for him to make uſe 
of. Whatever was the occaſion of this 
overſight however, hærebat in limne pri- 
mo by overlooking ſo capital a conſider- 

CE ation 
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ation, nor if he had overcome this ſirſt 
ſtumbling- block would it have availed 
him without many further ſteps; it would 
have only plunged him deeper into per- 
plexity for a time, as it might have been 
urged that if the prevalence of preſent 
ſin muſt not be reſolved into the liberty 
ſo much as ſlavery and corruption of 
our nature, what account is to be given 
of the fall of our firſt parents from the 
molt perfect freedom, almoſt as. ſoon as 
they were made; and not only this, but 
of a numerous hoſt of Angels from the 
higheſt rank and order of the creation? 
Here the difficulty, inſtead of being re- 
moved, appears to increaſe and multiply 
on the propoſed! ground of its removal, 
and Bayle ſeems to have had further 
reaſon for contending againſt the poſſibi- 
lity of freedom to the bleſſed, and con- 
ſequently its expediency to any original 
purpoſe of the creation; when beſides 
the dreadful conſequences of ſo many 
fundamental failures, it appeared at laſt 
inconſiſtent with the ſupreme happineſs: 


of 
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of nature, and finally fit for nothing but 


the promotion of ſin and evil. The ſeem- 
ing neceſſity of its eternal removal from 
the bleſſed would have ſtrongly concur- 
red with the actual conſequence of its 
temporary exiſtence to all other creatures 
to confirm men in the opinion of this. 
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When we purſue the ſubject thus far 
without proceeding furtlier, or in what- 
ever ſtage of it we ſtop within the 
preſent bounds, it remains incumbered 
with inſuperable difficulties; the ſeeming 
light of Revelation is (if poſlible) more 
perplexing than that of nature, ſo that 
Le Clerc appears to have had ſufficient 
cauſe for referring us to the laſt day 
for a more ſatisfactory ſolution of the 
matter, and Bayle ſome excuſe for affirm- 
ing it a repugnancy that never could be 
reconciled with the ſuppoſed attributes 
of the Deity upon any principles of reaſon. 


It is no wonder indeed that the con- 
fltency between evil and infinite Perfection 
could 
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could not be manifeſted by the means 
of freedom, when there was a deficiency 
of ſo many other eſſential links to the 
completion of the chain. Or if I may be 
allowed another compariſon upon the 
coccaſion, it was as if every intermediate 
ſtep had been broken off from the bottom 
to the top of Jacob's ladder, ſo that there 
could be no poſſibility of aſcending. up 
from earth to Heaven by it; when men 
had ſo little notion of the depravity of 
nature, ſtill leſs of the benefit that will 
be ſecured by it in the end, which could 
not be had without it in the beginning; 
with the extraordinary virtue of the fall 
of Angels as well as men (thro' the con- 
demnation of the former and Redemp- 
tion of the latter) to the eſtabliſhment of 
liberty and happineſs beyond danger. 


Here I cannot but obſerve how many 
ſuperior aids / the 'Scripture lends to. ex- 
tricate us from the difficulties of nature, 
how utterly inexplicable the ſyſtem of 
free · agency would be without the former, 
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and how neceſſary it is to put all the 


cireutnſtances thereof together before it 


is poſſible to reap any benefit or advan- 
tage from its account; which at the ſame 
time ſhews the great need of a Revelation 
and a profound inveſtigation of its doc- 
trines. Men never err more -egregiouſly 
than by truſting folely to their on reaſon 
in a matter that requires ſo much extra- 
ordinary information; and even after this, 
the further they proceed the more prone 
are they to fall till they arrive at the 
concluſion of the Whole and look deeply 
into the remoteſt conſequences of all the 
particulars related to them. Lord Bacon's | 
obſervation is equally verified from Sorip- 
ture as from nature, viz. that ſmall pro- 
greſs in philoſophy leads men to infidelity 
by involving them in difficulties and 
doubts, but due proficiency removes both 
the cauſe and effect of theſe by enabling 
them to ſee beyond the ſuperficial ap- 
pearances of things. For there is not one 
of the events alluded to but what bears 
a wane contrary aſpect to its real ten- 
dency ; 


6 


dency; not only the fall of angels and 
mankind, but the expedition with which 
the latter happened, and the, depravity 
of the whole ſpecies by it; all of which 
are ſeemingly the moſt ominous, but in 
fact the moſt auſpicious circumſtances to 
the final triumph and ſucceſs of the moral 
ſcheme that could have ever happened. 
Inſtead of regretting what has paſſed, or 
being alarmed thereby with apprehenſions 
of what it is to come, we now are ready 
to ſay to ourſelves, as our Saviour did 
to his diſciples, O fooliſh and flow of 
heart to believe all that the Prophets 
have ſpoken? Ought not theſe things 
to have been? There is not a circum- 
ſtance among them but what was neceſſary 
lor Chriſt to enter into his glory, and his 
creatures into their eternal ſafety. 


Nor can I conclude this head without 
again obſerving the advantage of the pre- 
ſent method in ſhewing the abſolute neceſ- 
fity of fin and evil without any offence 
io the infinite power and knowledge more 
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than to the purity and goodneſs of the 
Creator; which attributes appear not as 


| heretofore to contradict, but mutually to 


ſtrengthen and confirm each other. 
How egregiouſly former ſchemes have 
failed in this particular it is almoſt ſuper- 
fluous to mention; one having groſsly 
treſpaſſed againſt the univerſal power, 
another againſt the omniſcience of the 
Deity to ſave his goodneſs, and repre- 
ſented the creation as to its main pur- 
poſe a meer work of chance; while it 
deſcribed the impoſſibility of preventing 
{in and evil in ſuch manner as to exclude 
the poſſibility of their removal, and thus 
compleatly overthrow the juſtifiableneſs 
of the moral ſyſtem that was propoſed 
to reconcile the exiſtence of them. But 
it 1s the peculiar happineſs. of our plan. 
that it places the inevitableneſs of theſe 
obnoxious circumſtances at preſent in as 
ſtrong a light as poſſible, and at the ſame 
time without any detriment to tlie future 
happineſs of nature, or diminution to the 
infinite power and knowledge more than 

to 
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to the goodneſs of the Creator; on the 
contrary it eſtabliſhes and ſecures the 
ultimate event by means of all theſe 
attributes together. For inſtead of wonder- 
ing that God with all his perfections could 
not or would not prevent ſin in the be- 
ginning, our amazement is for a time at 
the certainty of his doing it at laſt, and 
the myſtery appears transferred from ſin 
and its effects to Heaven. But this per- 
plexity is alſo baniſhed by due reflection 
on his omniſcience, which his goodneſs 
commonly engages men to diminiſnh, or 
on the contrary ſeems to be diminiſhed 
by. For when we conſider how perfectly 
every thing that happened was fore- ſeen 
and in its conſequences conducive to the 
end it ſeemed ſo repugnant to, all our 
alarms and fears for the final iſſue diſappear 
and vaniſh. Beſides the ſecurity that 
naturally ariſes from the further proviſion 
made for our well-being by the knowledge 
of ſin and evil than ever was before, it 
affords us the utmoſt ſatisfaction to re- 
flect that the Maker of all things was not 
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any way diſappointed or deceived in the 


fall of angels and mankind, but that on 
the contrary the certainty of both theſe 
events was the direct corner-ſtone on 


which the univerſe was built, as appears 
by the deſigned Redemption of the latter 
from everlaſting. This proves that every 


thing which was previous to the fall and 


led to it was perfectly foreſeen, the Divine 
Being knew that his ſcheme neither would 
nor could be eſtabliſhed without every 
circumſtance that happened, accordingly 
the Lamb was ſlain in his own council 
and decree before any one ſtep was taken ; 
and fince by the remedy provided it is 
plain that all paſt events were antecedent- 
ly in view before him, what greater ſe- 
curity can be received than the ſame 
infallible fore-knowledge with reſpect to 
thoſe to come. We have as ſtrong an 
argument for the future ſafety of the 
bleſſed from the nature and probability 
of things as'our own finite underſtanding 
is capable of conceiving, but if it be 
deemed preſumptuous in us to think of 
determining 


r 
determining on ſo vaſt an iſſue as the 
conduct of all free- agents throughout 
eternity, yet when the frail ſuggeſtion 
of our own reaſon is confirmed by the 
ſanction of that wiſdom which has never 
erred, here we need not doubt of the 
propriety of the concluſion or ſucceſs of 
the event. This is neither a raſh con- 
fidence in our own underſtanding nor 
blind reliance upon Omniſcience, but the 
utmoſt aſſurance that the human mind 
can receive on a ſubject of ſuch a nature; 
we have the ſatisfaction to fee ourſelves 
as far it is poſſible, and where our ſight 
is unavoidably deficient, we are ſecured 
by that fore-knowledge which has never 
failed, but been moſt wonderfully con- 
firmed by whatever has come to pats, 
tho' ſeemingly moſt inauſpicious. 


The Divine preſcience then as to the 
manifold failures of free-agency in the 
beginning 1s demonſtration of its ſecurity 
beyond danger in the end. As to the 
miſeries that muſt finally attend the com- 
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pletion of the ſcheme, I ſhall only ſay 
concerning , theſe at preſent, that when 
they are rightly eſtimated and compared 
with the vaſt deſign in view, they will 
appear no more than ſpots upon the ſun ; 
ſo that there will be no difficulty in 
ſuppoſing that the Divine Being pre-ordain- 
ed and approved the whole, or neceſſity 
of concealing any particulars of it from 
his view, - notwithſtanding all its evils; 
his omniſcience inſtead of an objection 
to his goodneſs will be the moſt certain 
proof and aſſurance of it. There is one 
thing to be required in order to the 
accompliſhment of this and only one, I 


mean full freedom of diſcuſſion ; let faith 


be endued with the fortitude and firmneſs 
of philoſophy, which ſtrictly purſues fact 
without any regard to conſequences, or 
fear of Providence being hurt by them; 
let no doctrine be eſteemed too ſacred to 
be queſtioned, and it will in the end 
be found that religion can be no more 


injured than truth by inveſtigation, but 


will equally be illuſtrated and confirmed 


( 159 ) 


by it; this is a part however of the 
ſubject that muſt be reſerved for future 
examination. | 


En x £5 
CHAPTER. M. 


REVIEW of KING's ORIGIN or EVIE. 


I Here propoſed to finiſh my enquires 
on the ſolution of evil, but there has 
been another ſcheme ſet up for this pur- 
poſe that is very famous, and greatly 
relied on by Free-thinkers of every de- 
nomination ; not to ſay employed by ſome 
to undermine: the foundations of natural 
as well as revealed religion. I therefore 
could not upon ſecond thoughts decline 
the examination of it, and as it is en- 
tirely different from any other ſyſtem. 
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that has been yet propoſed, it may afford 
ſome novelty on a ſubject that has al- 
ready been ſo much diſcuſſed. Tho' it 
may not convey any further light than 
has been given, yet by its inſufhciency 
it will ſerve as an abundant contraſt 
to the truth; to ſhew the vanity of all 
human art and imagination without pro- 
per grounds of information; how men 


endeavour to ſucceed by purſuing their 


own fancy, and to avoid the neceſſity of 
Scripture while at the ſame time nothing 
will avail them but its uſe, and after 
travelling the moſt far- fetched rounds their 
only refuge is to come back again to 
the plain road of Revelation. In ſhort 
every method has been tried (as in philo- 


ſophy before experiment) but that which 


ſhould have been purſued, viz. a ſtrict 
adherence to the Scripture which ſhould 
be as invariably attended to as nature. 
We have ſeen how many advantages the 
Socinians have foregone in ſcience by 
relinquiſhing depravity and laying aſide 
its peculiar doctrine, we ſhall now fee 

| what 
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what benefit others have obtained by ſet- 
ting up another account inſtead of it ; the 
neceſſity of the former will be {till more 
evident by their own confeſſion and forced 
return to it after deviating from it in 
the moſt extraordinary manner. Such 
are the fruits of the - ſcheme propoſed 
by Archbiſhop King, who being ſenſible 
I ſuppoſe how inſufficient the idea of 
liberty alone is to account for all our 
preſent evil had recourſe to another 
hypotheſis for its ſolution, viz. the eſſen- 
tial inferiority of man in the creation, 
which 1s as follows. 


He ſuppoſes. that there is a regular ſcale 
or ſubordination of being from the higheſt 
of all creatures to the loweſt ; that as 
many of the former as the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe would admit were actually cre- 
ated ; that when their number was com- 
pleat there was a ſtation left for others 
of an inferior nature to whom it was 
ſtill a favour to give being, the benefits 
of life being greater than its burthens, 

Vol. II. * whence 
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whence it follows that there muſt be ſuch 
creatures as mankind, who might have 
been in a lower claſs and UTE: to 


a worle ſtation. | 


0 Whatever ſyſtem God had choſen, 
e ſays the learned Commentator of the 
* Archbiſhop, all creatures in it could 
not have been equally perfect, and 
* there could have been but a certain, 
* determinate number of the moſt per- 
* feet, and it ſtill would have been an 
« inſtance of goodneſs to give them a be- 
* ing as well as others ; therefore whatever 
* ſyſtem God had choſen, it would have 
* come to what we ſee, perhaps it would 
* have been worſe,” | Origin of - Evil, 
Note 23; Page 125. | This he exemplifies 
in note F. page 118, wherein he tells us, 
„That if any one had a mind to fill a 
* yeſlel with globes of various magnitudes, 
* fo that thoſe of the ſecond degree might 
have place in the interſtices of the firſt, 
* thoſe of the third in the interſtices of 
© the ſecond, &c; 'tis- evident that when 

; 66 as 
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as many of the - firſt magnitude were 
% put in as the veſſel could contain, yet 
© there would be room for thoſe of the 
* ſecond; neither could any wiſe man 
* aſk, Why the whole veſſel was not fil- 
led with greater globes, or Why all of 
them were not of the ſame magnitude. 
* This may afford an anſwer to thoſe, who 
* aſk why God has not given a different 
and more perfect nature to animals, viz. 
* there was o room in the mundane 
« ſyſtem for beings of a more perfect 
* kind. But when as many creatures were 
made of the ſuperior order as the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe was able to contain, 
nothing hindered but that there might 
« be. others of a lower degree, as when 
* as many globes of greater magnitude 
* were put in as the veſſel could hold, 
* there was ſtill a ſpace for others of leſs 
* dimenſion; and ſo on ad infimtum.” _ 


In ſhort I find that the ſcheme of the 
Archbiſhop and his Commentator 1s exactly. 
Vol. II. a. the 
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the ſame with that purſued by Mr. Pope 
in his Eby on _ iv 


Of ſy „leis pollhle if tis colt 

That Wiſdom infinite muſt from the bet, 

Where all muſt full or not coherent be 

And all that riſes rife in due degree; 

Then in the ſcale of reaſoning life 'tis plain 

There muſt be ſome where ſuch a rank as 
man; 

And all the queſtion, wrangle e er ſo wha 

Is only this, if God have placed him wrong? 


That ſuch an hypotheſis ſhould be 
propagated by a poet, whoſe very element 
is fiction; particularly by Mr. Pope to 
whom it is ſaid to have been commu- 


nicated by Lord Bolingbroke for the 


purpoſe of undermining the Chriſtian 
faith, and who is ſuppoſed not to have 
been ſenſible of its deſign, is no way 
extraordinary or ſurpriſing. Such an 
original, as will appear, is much more 
ſuitable to its nature, than that it ſhould 
proceed from two ſuch eminent Divines 
| and 
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and reaſoners as the Archbiſhop and his 
Commentator, neither of whom is charge- 
able with the bad intention of Lord 
Bolingbroke, or ſhort-fightednefs of Mr, 
Pope in matters of NINE 2 
Religion. ta 


Before I W to the particular 
confutation of this hypotheſis, I muſt 
beg leave to produce a general reflection 
on it by Dr. Johnſon, - who / obſerves, 
* that it is founded on the ſuppoſition 
* that all ſubardination without which no 
* created ſyſtem can ſubſiſt, implies im- 
perfection, all imperfection evil, all evil 
Fc ſuffering, &c. But whether ſubordi- 
* nation imply imperfection may be dif- 
* puted ; the means reſpecting themſelves 
may be as perfect as the end. The 
* weed as a weed may be no leſs perfect 
_ © than the oak as an oak. That imper- 
* fection implies evil and evil ſuffering 
is by no means evident. Imperfection 
may imply privative evil or the abſence 
* ot ſome good; yet this privation pro- 

duces 
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*duces no ſuffering but by the help of 

* knowledge. An infant at the breaſt is 

< an imperfect man, but there is no rea- 

ſon for belief that he is unhappy by 

his immaturity, unleſs ſome politive 
* pain be ſuperadded.” 


This is for the moſt part a juſt obſer- 
vation, and ſtrikes at the root of what 
the poet fays in conformity with the 
GEE pk ; 


8 bt the reaſon would'ft thou 41 
Why formed ſo weak, ſo little and ſo blind? 
Firſt if thou canſt the harder reaſon gueſss 
Why formed no weaker, blinder and no leſs ? 
Aſk of thy mother earth, why oaks were made 
Taller and ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade ?. 
Or alk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's Satellites are leſs than Jove ? 
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The reaſon of the queſtion why man' 
was made ſo weak and blind, is not be- 
cauſe he is inferior to any other creature 
but to the end of his own being; to 
which, had been weaker and blinder than 
an he 
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he is, he would have ſtill been more 
inadequate, and conſequently the matter 
would have been more futpriſing. The 
weed as Dr. Johnſon ſays, is as perfect 
in its kind as the oak, and the ſame may 
be obſerved. of the Satellites of Jupiter, 
which for any thing we ſee, are as well 
adapted to their end as the primary they 
move in ſubordination to; nor is there 
any thing remarkable in this but that it 
ſhakes the foundation of the preſent 
hypotheſis, viz. that imperfection 1s the 
natural conſequence of inferiority. It on 
the contrary however it ſhould be found 
that the tall, ſtrong oak 1s ſhorter and 
weaker for its purpoſe than the weed it 
ſhades, or that Jupiter is in this reſpe& 
far inferior to its ſubſervient moons, it 
would juſtly excite our wonder that the 
greater ſhould not be made ſo perfect as 
the leſs, and be a ſtill more ſtriking ob- 
jection to the doctrine now before us. 
Permit me to obſerve then that this is 
actually the caſe with regard to man and 
brute, the former of whom, as we have 

5 ſhewn 
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fin falls greatly ſhort of the latter as 
to the attainment of his end, and if in 
this life only he had hope, is commonly 
ſuppoſed ſubject to a more conſiderable, 
ſhare of evil; which indicates indeed 
that evil may increaſe with imperfection, 
but imperfection plainly does not with 
ſubordination. 


This likewiſe ſhews the fallacy and folly 
of another obſervation of the poet in 
the true ſtile of this hypotheſis: 


What would this man? Now e 
would he ſoar, 
And little leſs than angels would be more. 
Now looking downward juſt as gney'd 
appears 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the Non of 
bears. 


But nothing can be a greater miſrepre- 
ſentation of the matter, the complaint 
with reſpect to man in all ages having 
been, not that he wants the ſuperior ex- 
cellencies 
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cellencies of an angel, or any inferior 
qualifications of the brute, but is not 
adapted as he ſhould be to the particu- 
lar exigencies of his own being. It was 
not that he required the endowments of 
a higher ſtation, much leſs the bodily 
advantages of a lower, but a diſpoſition 
and conduct more ſuitable to his on; 
which led the wiſeſt perſons to conclude 
the imperfection of the preſent ſtate, and 
the neceſſity of a better in which this 
ſhould be rectified hereafter. 


Thus much by the way, but let us 
now proceed to a regular diſcuſſion of the 
hypotheſis, and confine ourſelves more 
particularly to the Archbiſhop and his 
commentator. Firſt I obſerve then, as Dr. 
Johnſon likewiſe does on the ſubject, that 
every reaſon which can be brought to 
prove that there are beings of every 
poſſible ſort, will prove that there 1s 
the greateſt number poſſible of every fort 
of beings: The doctrine very much re- 
lembles that which was heretofore main- 
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ben falls greatly ſhort of the latter as 
to the attainment of his end, and if in 
this life only he had hope, is commonly 
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ſhare of evil; which indicates indeed 
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cellencies of an angel, or any inferior 
qualifications of the brute, but is not 
adapted as he ſhould be to the particu- 
lar exigencies of his own being. It was 
not that he required the endowments of 
a higher ſtation, much leſs the bodily 
advantages of a lower, but a diſpoſition 
and conduct more ſuitable to his own ; 
which led the wiſeſt perſons to conclude 
the imperfection of the preſent ſtate, and 
the neceſſity ,of a better in which this 

ſhould be rectified hereafter. : 


Thus much by the way, but Jet." us 
now proceed to a regular diſcuſſion of the 
hypotheſis, and confine ourſelves more 
particularly to the Archbiſhop and his 
commentator. Firlt I obſerve then, as Dr. 
Johnſon likewiſe does on the ſubject, that 
every reaſon which can be brought to 
prove that there are beings of every 
poſſible ſort, will prove that there is 
the greateſt number poſſible of every fort 
of beings: The doctrine very much re- 
tembles that which was heretofore main- 
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tained of matter, viz, that there cannot 
be any more or leſs of it in the univerſe 
than there is, and that there is no poſ- 
fibility of a vacuum or end to it. Thus 
the preſent equally tends to teach, not 
only that there cannot be any void in 
the ſyſtem of intellectual nature, ſo far 
as it extends, but that it is alſo without 
bounds. For the ſame infinite goodneſs. 
of God that, according to the expreſſion 
of the Archbiſhop, may be conceived 
almoſt to have compelled him not to re- 
fuſe or envy inferior orders the benefit 
of life, may in like manner be conceived 
to have multiplied the ſuperior ad infini- 
tum; for infinite goodneſs could never 
ſuffer infinite power to reſt, while there 
was a poſſibility of a new object for it 
to work upon. 


This the commentator ſeems to have 
been aware of, and determined to pro- 
vide againſt at all events; for he tells us 
in, the firſt, place, © that it is of no 
*/cdnſequence whether we ſuppoſe the 

* ſyltem 


Enn 


* ſyſtem to be finite or infinite. If infi- 
* nite, infinite numbers of the ſame kind 
* will equally fill an infinite ſyſtem, as 
* a finite number will a finite one; for 
there is the ſame proportion. In this 
* then as well as the former ſyſtem. there 
* will be no room for more.” | [Note G;- 


page 124. 


He was ſenſible of the abſurdity of the 
endleſs ſcheme however, tho reſolved up- 
on any ſuppoſition to be ſecure; for he ſays 
in note 24, page 128, From the obſer- 
vation that there is no manner of chaſm 
* or void, no link deficient in this great 
* chain of beings and the reaſon of it, it 
* will appear extremely probable alſo that 
* every diſtinct order, every claſs or ſpecies 
* of them, is as full as the -nature of it 
* would admit and God ſaw proper. There 
* are perhaps as many in each claſs as could 
* exiſt together without ſome inconveni- 
* ence or uneaſineſs to each other. This is 
* eaſily conceivable in mankind, and may 
* be in ſuperior beings, tho' for want of 

| an 
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an exact knowledge of their ſeveral na- 
* tures and orders we cannot comprehend 
te the manner of it, or conceive how they 
tr affect one another; only this we are ſure 
« of, that neither the ſpeices nor individuals 
e can poſlibly be infinite; and that nothing 
s but an impoſſibility in the nature of the 
thing, or ſome greater inconvenience can 
© reſtrain the exerciſe of the power of God 
* or hinder him from producing ſtill more 
* and more beings capable of felicity. When 
* we begin to enquire into the number of 
© theſe and the degrees of their perfection, 

*we ſoon looſe ourſelves, and can only 
« refer all to the Divine wiſdom and good- 

*neſs; from our previous ideas of which 
* attributes we have the higheſt reaſon 
* to conclude that every thing is as perfect 
* as poſſible in its own kind, and that 
every ſyſtem is in itſelf full and 
e compleat.” 


Let us then deſcend from an infinite 
to a finite ſyſtem, within which I fancy 
we ſhall find the impoſſibility of a va- 
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cuum to be equally without foundation, 
notwithſtanding what may be pretended 
from the vaſt number, variety and gra- 
dation of creatures in the world. For 
as to the declaration that every ſpecies 
of them is as full as the nature of it 
would admit, and that there as many 
of each claſs as could exiſt together with- 
out ſome inconvenience to each other, 
particularly that this is eaſily conceivable 
of mankind; if we know any thing, as 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves again, we know 
of a certainty that this cannot be true. 
For who that conſiders the vaſt tracts of 
uncultivated land will ſay, that not any 
part of the world could with conveni- 
ence to mankind be more populous than 
it is? I allude not to rocks or ſandy 
deſerts which the Archbiſhop ſays were 
given to other animals and not to men 
for their habitation; but to the faireſt and 
moſt fertile regions of the world by na- 
ture, ſuch as are molt commodious for 
every purpoſe of human life ; many of* 

which 
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( 174) | 
which are almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants 


and very few if any of them 1 as 
oy * e id 


What is very ext xtraordinary, the Abo 
biſhop himſelf declares in anſwer to 
another objection, That not the hun- 
* dredth part of mankind which might 
live upon the earth does yet inhabit 
* it; vain therefore is the complaint about 
* ſeas and deſerts.” Chap. 4, page 172. 


Nat vainer, I preſume, than the doctrine 

that all muſt full or not coherent be, 
or that God has neceſſarily created as 
many of the moſt perfect, and ſo of the 
leſs perfect creatures, as the ſyſtem of 
the univerſe and the convenience of each 
order would admut. 


The Archbiſhop endeavours to recon- 
cile this in another place by telling us, 
© That the deſolation of the earth is oc- 
* caſioned by the fault of men, who by 
© wars and diſcord make fruitful countries 

void 


(. «7s )- 


void of inhabitants to till them, and leave 
e them to the poſſeſſion of wild beaſts 
and venomous inſects; fince then they 
neither cultivate theſe themſelves, nor 
* allow other perſons to do it, what won- 
« der if God for the reproach of men 
“give them up to be inhabited by brutes, 
* wild beaſts and inſects? Thoſe parts 
© which we have deſerted belong by right 
* to them, nor do they otherwiſe increaſe 
more than is proper.” | Chap. 4, ſec. 7, 
page 189. | | 


I have no objection to the ſcheme of 
reſolving evil into the fault of man, but 
this 1s no way conſiſtent with the notion, 
that there are actually as many creatures 
in each claſs as could properly exiſt to- 
gether, and that every, ſyſtem is in itſelf 
full and compleat ſo as to admit no room 
for more; particularly that it is eaſily 
conceivable of mankind. It certainly is 
not very eaſy to be conceived how theſe 
different accounts may be reconciled with 
one another. (OTIS 


But 


( 176 ) 


But what is ſtill more remarkable, if 
poſſible, the Archbiſhop tells us in the 
preceding paragraph by way of account - 
ing for the perniciouſneſs of wild beaſts, 
That this might have had its origin 
* from man himſelf; viz. rage might have 
been given to the lion and venom to 
* the ſerpent for the puniſhment of man- 
“kind; and this ancient - hiſtories both 
* ſacred and profane declare. But ſince 
* this: queſtion was firſt moved by thoſe 
* who either denied revealed religion or 
* at leaſt were ignorant of it, I would 
* not call that in to our aſſiſtance, or 
* make any other uſe of it than as a 
te bare ons; 


I can have no obſection to accounting 
for evil from the ęxtraordinary fall more 
than the or dinary fault of man; in my 
opinion the misfortune is that the Arch- 
biſhop made not more uſe. of each, par- 
ticularly the former, for an hypotheſis 
than he did; it has at leaſt as ſufficient 
unnd to reſt upon as his on, and 
Kl | would 


E 


would have anſwered a much better 
purpoſe in the end. He would have 
found it however more inconſiſtent with 
his favourite ſcheme of neceſſary fulneſs 
than the preſent ſtate of nature, ſince 
if ſacred hiſtory may be relied on, there 
was no more than one pair of man- 
kind originally created. This is at leaſt 
as certain as that the lion was free from 
rage, the ſerpent from venom in the be- 
ginning; therefore the human ſpecies was 
never full, but much farther from ſuch 
perfection at firſt than even now; nor 
was the deficiency occaſioned by the 
fault of man, which makes the matter 
worſe, and contrary to the deſign of 
every ſcheme for the ſolution of evil, 
lays the blame of it immediately on the 
Creator for not doing what was neceſſary 
in the beginning. To which let me add 
that the race of man not only never 
was but never will be full before the 
final conſummation, when the number 


of the elect will be accompliſhed; a 


matter indeed moſt devoutly to be wiſhed 
. — nl 
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e , 
but not to be expected till the end of 
all things is arrived, conſequently this 
ſcheme can have no place before. 


| 

If the impoſſibility of a vacuum be 
thus unfortunate with reſpect to men, 
there can be but little reliance on it 
with regard to other creatures, eſpecially 
fuperior beings that come not within 
the ſphere of our obſervation ; but if we 
examine the revealed account of them, 
which 1s the only ground of information 
we have to go upon, we ſhall find that 
the hypotheſis equally militates againſt 
this, as againſt what we know and ex- 
perience of ourſelves. 


Ihe Commentator ſays in the latter 
part of note F. page 120, If any aſk 
* why did not God make all of the ſame 
perfection with the angels? We anſwer 
* that after as many angels had been 
© made as were convenient, there was 
* a place left for inferior animals; and 


after as many animals of a more per- 
| * fect 


( 279 ) 


« fect nature were made as the ſyſtem 
required, there till was room for other 
© more imperfect ones, &c.—If you aſk 
* why God does not immediately tranſ- 
plant men to Heaven, ſince tis plain 
they are capable of that happier ſtate; 

* or why he detains them ſo long from 
* that happineſs, and confines them on 
* the earth, as in a darkſome prifon, 
„where they are forced to ſtruggle with 
* ſo many evils? I anſwer, becauſe the 
* Heavens are already furniſhed with 
inhabitants, and cannot with convenience 
„admit of new ones till ſome of the 
* preſent poſſeſſors depart into a better 
* ſtate or make room ſome other way 
for theſe to change their condition.” 


Would any perſon have imagined after 
this that the' learned commentator had 
any notion of the fall of angels, or meant 
to make any uſe and advantage of it? 
Strange as this may ſeem yet it is no 
leſs certain, for he ſays in note V. page 
400, to which he refers for further ex- 

Vou. 1 A planation, 
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planation, that the fall of angels made 
room for men and adds, This is ſo eaſy 
«a thought that I find many are of opinion 
te that man was created with deſign to fill 
* the place from whence the angels fell, 
« and that theſe are not ſent to Hell till 
there are men enough to fill their place 
« in Heaven.” But whether they are ſent 
to Hell or not 1s entirely foreign to the 
queſtion, ſince it is clear they are caſt 
out of Heaven; which ſtrikes at the 
root of the account that the wiſe Framer 
of the world only detains men here 
till a place ſhall be ready to receive 
them there, as by the foregoing expulſion 
this muſt have long ſince been the caſe, 
Nor is there any more appoſiteneſs in 
the compariſon of the Deity to a prudent 
gardener in the ſame note, © Who pre- 
* pares his plants in a nurſery to be 
© removed into the field or garden as 
* ſoon as the trees that grow there are 
* converted to their proper uſe; or to 
* an indulgent father who educates his 
0 children at ſchool and does not admit 


6 them 
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them to the management of his domeſtic 
affairs or public buſineſs till room is 
made for them by the removal of ſuch 
* as Occupy their poſts.” For whether 
the plants or children are immediately 
fit to be transferred to the place of their 
final deſtination, or moſt proper to be 
prepared by previous training for it, 1s 
another conſideration. Thus much is 
evident however that there can be no 
neceſſity for delay in the preſent inſtance. 
of mankind thro' any want of room in 
Heaven, or removal of ſuch as occupy 
their poſts. There muſt be ſome better 
reaſon for it; for there is no foundation 
for the preſent, or for pretending that 
God could not have beſtowed the favour 
mentioned on them ſooner without de- 
triment to others, when there are con- 
feſſedly more places of others vacant than 
they can fill. 


The commentator adds, Is it not more 

* reaſonable, more worthy of God to re- 
* ward men with the kingdom of Heaven 
for 
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between the reſpective orders, viz. want 


( 18g ) | 


* for their obedience and the proof of 
their virtue in an inferior ſtate, than out 

* of meer good pleaſure to beſtow ſo great 

* afavour on them, who had done nothing 
* at all, had given no ſpecimen of their 
good diſpoſition” ? 


I ſhall not enter into his reply to this, 
nor do I think that an anſwer can be good 
which pays; a compliment to one part of 
Divine adminſtration, at the expence and 
hazard of another. I hope I have done 
better by demonſtrating that both theſe 
methods are highly honourable and wor- 
thy of the great Creator, and that no- 
thing can more ſtrongly tend to manifeſt 
his wiſdom and goodneſs than his whole 
conduct with reſpe& to angels and man- 
kind. Probably it was neceſſary for God 
to prove and confirm the weakeſt by the 
ſevereſt diſcipline and ſtrongeſt means, 
but I ſhall not now return to this; my 
preſent purpoſe is to ſhew that the main 
ground and principle of the difference 


of 


( "183 7) 


of room for men among the ſuperior 
claſſes is falſe, which I truſt has been 
ſufficiently demonſtrated. 


If the ſcheme propoſed be thus incon- 
ſiſtent with the fall of angels much more 
is it with the fall and future' reſtitution 
of mankind; here it militates with 
the whole ſyſtem of Religion, for what 
ſtronger implication can be given that 
man 1s not in the ſtate he ſhould be, 
than that he is neither in that he was 
nor will be placed in? Nothing can be 
more contrary to the preſumption that 
he is now in his proper ſphere, and 
could not be in any other conſiſtently 
with the due order of the univerſe? 


If whatever 1s be right in itſelf at 
preſent, what occaſion for a future ſtate 
in order to any alteration or amend- 
ment? There muſt be ſomething wrong 
in the courſe of things in order to re- 
quire a remedy, eſpecially ſo vaſt a one 
as an umverſal judgement and retri- 
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bution in another world; but nothing 


can be more unneceſſary, if every thing 
be as it ſhould be with regard to the 
whole at preſent, or as the Poet ſays, 
| | 
Reſpecting man whatever wrong we call 
May, mult be right or relative to all 


For if our imperfection be eſſential to 
a neceſſary ſcale off being from the 
higheſt of all creatures to the loweſt, 
and our partial evil in this reſpe& univer- 
ſal good, the conſequence is that it never 
can be removed or altered without an inju- 
ry to the creation; thus the doctrines of 
a judgement and retribution for all man- 
kind, with a ſuitable diſſolution and 
renovation of their own ſyſtem, the two 
firſt of which imply that the courſe of 
human affairs muſt be greatly rectified, 
and the laſt that a thorough change of 
things is neceſſary to its accompliſhment, 
are totally without foundation. 


This 


( a 1 


This wad af d ac- 
cording to every principle of the hypo- 
theſis, or the great chain of N utterly 
deſtroyed ; for if 


3 Ms ſcale of reaſoning life tis plain 
There muſt be ſome where-ſuch a rank as man; 


or as the Archbiſhop's commentator ex- 
preſſes it, whatever ſyſtem God had choſen 
for the univerſe, it muſt have come to 
what we ſee, perhaps might have been 
worſe; if this be true, it follows that 
the preſent conſtitution can never ceaſe, 
however we may be removed from it 
or recompenſed in another; which is a 
conſequence ſo repugnant to the Scriptural 
account of the conſummation, if not 
every Other principle of a future ſtate, 
that there is no doubt of the ſcheme 
being propagated by Bolingbroke for the 
direct purpoſe of undermining it. 


Enough has been ſaid to ſhew not only 


how contrary the ſcheme in queſtion is to 
„„ 28d all 
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all religon, but alſo how unphiloſophical 
and falſe in fact: it may therefore be deem- 
ed ſuperfluous to pay any more attention 
to it, eſpecially to explain further how it 
militates with the fall; and ſo indeed it 
would be were it not to prove the great 
impropriety of prevaricating with any part 
of Scripture; how much better men would 
ſucceed by adhering ſtrictly to it in every 


particular, and what incoherent, motley 


work they make by mixing it with their 
- own invention. It is to ſet off the ſuperi- 
or advantage of Revelation by the miſer- 
able contraſt of every other ſcheme, that I 
pay ſo much attention to the preſent, not 
that I think it deſerves any ſuch particular 
notice in itſelf. This may be a lecture of 
ſome ſervice to the preſent age, in which 
it is ſo faſhionable even for thoſe who do 
not reject'the Divine authority of the Scrip- 
ture, to pay very little regard to its pecu- 
liar doctrines; but to prefer any broken 
ciſterns of human art or imagination to this 
ineſtimable fountain of living waters, that 
can alone ſupply their wants; of which the 

great 
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great uſe that has been made of the preſent 
Hypotheſis for the ſolution of evil by Free- 
thinkers of all denominationsi 18 2 ſtriking 
and notorious inſtance. 


To proceed then with its oppoſition to 
the fall, this it is ſtill more repugnant to, 
if poſſible, than to any other of the fore; 


going LuppoRtIGnSii. e 


The general or how. pos the whole began, 
Is kept 1n nature and i is kept 1 in man | 


is more flatly contradictory to the notion 
of his deſcending from a better ſtate ; and 
where there has been ſo fundamental an al- 
teration it appears, that if he is now in the 
condition he ſhould be according to the 
ſcheme of univerſal being, he was not at 
firſt; if he were at firſt, is not at preſent; 
for it is difficult to conceive, how two ſuch 
different poſitions ſhould both be the pro- 
per ſtations of the ſame creature in the ne- 
ceſſary ſcale; and nothing can be more in- 
conſiſtent than to reſolve our preſent evil 
Vo! II. Bb 2 „ 


( 188 ) 
into the original imperfection of our nature 
from its efſential inferiority to that of other 
orders, when it was in the ne fo 
much ſuperior to * it is. ih 


It muſt be coclelled however, that there 
is ſome proviſion made for this difficulty 
in the ſcheme, fort proteſſes that tho' God 
made all conditions full in the begitining, 
and cannot arbitrarily degrade any from its 
claſs to make room for another; yet any 
ſet of beings may degrade themſelves and 
by thus forfeiting their place leave an open- 
ing for others to aſcend into their ſtate, 
whereby the univerſal order is preſerved, 
and the wiſdom of God more completely 
manifeſted than if all things were fixed to 

their firſt eſtate, and abſolutely confined to 
it by neceſlity and fate. The ſuperiors are 
taught to ſtand in awe, leſt they fall from 
their height by an abuſe of their condition, 
and the inferiors have the utmoſt incite- 
ment given them to chooſe the beſt and 
make the moſt beneficial uſe of the freedom 
conferred upon them. [Preface, pages 18 
and 19. ] This 


69) 
This he frequently: illuſtrates, as we 
have ſeen, by the example of the fallen 


angels; but here again it may be aſked, 
if men were made to ſupply the place 


of theſe, What creatures were ordained 


to fill that of fallen men? This we 
are not told, and I fear we ſhall be at 
a loſs to find them; ſince men unqueſtion- 
ably- inhabit the ſame world that was at 


firſt deſigned for them, however, altered, 


and the ſtate of Paradiſe is now deſtroyed; 


ſo that if there ever were ſuch a regu- 


lar ſeries or gradation of being without 
chaſm or interruption, 4t cannot but; þe 
at preſent manifoldly diſmembered ; there 
muſt be many voids and broken links 
in the univerſal ſyſtem that it would be 
extremely ardous, if not impoſſible, to 

find means to fill up or put together. 


For there is not only a vaſt vacuum 


in Heaven by the expulſion of the fallen 


angels without any ſuitable ſupply. 1 


other creatures yet to fill their ſtation, 
but the next eſtate to this is utterly 
abohſhed and there is not any. ſuch 
order 


i 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
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order of beings to be found as men in 
their original condition; nor will there 
be I preſume before the reſtoration, when 
the number of the elect will be accom- 
pliſhed, and the world will be renewed 


in ee eg Ee St. Peter, n 95 
ver. 33] OE 


And if among * l 1 55 of 
intellectual beings each is to riſe in due 
degree as it becomes meet by merit, and 
room is made for it by the fall of any 
from a ſu perior ſtation, the re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of man in his primeval ſtate ſeems 
by the way more probable than an im- 
mediate advancement of him to angelic 
dignity ; let Paradiſe be regained, and 
what has been loſt recovered, before he 
thinks of aſpiring to any further height ; 
the rank that the greateſt archangels fell 
from ſeems too rapid an exaltation for 
him at one ſtep from his preſent humili- 
ation. But of this more hereafter, in 
the mean while I repeat, that if there 
eyer were ſuch a ſyſtem as the ſcale of 
oy being 


8 7 
being it is at preſent manifoldly disjointed 


and cannot be applied to account for 


evil by its exiſtence, but only by its 


This indeed it does compleatly 
according to what the poet ſays; viz.” 


That—in the full Creation leave a void, 
And one ſtep broken the great ſcale's deſtroyed ; 


From nature's chain whatever link you ſtnke, 
Tenth or ten thouſandth breaks the chain alike. 


Or as he repreſents it in another place; 


And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll 
Alike eſſential to the amazing whole; 

The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 

That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 


According to this, if we believe what 
the Scripture ſays of men and angels, 
nature can be nothing leſs than an uni- 
verſal wreck: and inſtead of whatever 
Is right, | there cannot be any thing but 
what is wrong in it at preſent. 


But 


2 


* 
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But to leave the poet and return to the 
Archbiſhop, who ſeems in ſome meaſure 
ſenſible of the difficulty he was laid under 
by the fall, and in order to get rid of it 
makes uſe of two very extraordinary 
methods when put together; viz. to di- 
miniſh the change occaſioned by the fall 
and at the ſame time advance Paradiſe 
above the natural eſtate of man. His 
words are, © I confeſs that according to 
* this hypotheſis natural evils proceed 
* from the original condition of things, 
and are not permitted by God but in 
* order to prevent greater; which ſome 
* perhaps may think contrary to ſacred 
* hiſtory and the law of Moſes. For they 
will have it that the abuſe of Free-will 
* 1s the cauſe of all natural evils, &c. 
but this is aſſerted without proof. For 
* the Scripture no way teaches that there 
& would have been no manner of natu- 
* ral evil if man had not ſinned; and 
ce if it be carefully examined, it will ap- 
« pear that ſome kinds of natural evil 


© are attributed to the ſin of the firſt 
*© man 
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Kind are firſt, the mortality of man who 
* would otherwiſe have been immortal 


* by Grace.” After this he enumerates 


the ſeveral changes that are mentioned 
in the Moſaic Hiftory and not neceſſary 
to be here repeated, except bamfhment out 


of Paradiſe, Which (it ſeems) is art en- 


* pulſion out of that flate of grace in 
„which the favour of God had placed 
man above what was due to his nature. 
* Thefe and fome others, he fays, are ex- 
** prefsly enumerated. as punifhments of 
* the fall; but befides them there are 
many conſequent upon the neceffity of 


matter, concerning which the Scripture 


* has nothing to induce us to ſuppoſe 
© that they aroſe from ſin.” Chap. 4, 


lec. 9, page 198. 


I ſhall not ſtay to inquire whether man 
in innocence were free from all manner 
of natural evil, or not; which way 
ſoever this may be determined, it is plain 
there is a very conſiderable difference be- 
Vol. II. Cc _ tween 


man, but others not. Of the former 


( 194 ) 
tween Paradiſe and his preſent ſituation; 
_- tif there were no other than that of im- 
3 mortality, this would be ſufficient to 
make the former abundantly ſuperior to 
the latter; of which the Archbiſhop him- 
ſelf ſeems to have been duly ſenſible by 
repreſenting it a ſtate of Grace in which 
the favour of God had placed man above 
what was due to his nature. But how 
could this be done according to the ſcheme 
laid down, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
Supreme Being placed him wrong? For 
we are not only told thereby that there muſt 
be ſuch a rank as man or condition as 
the preſent ſtate, but © that every ſuperior 
«claſs is full, and that inferior creatures 
© could not have a more convenient place 
than is now allotted them without detri- 
ment to others who poſſeſs that ſtation,” - 
{Abſtract in the Preface, ſec. 13, page 18. 


\ 


_ Whoever conſiders this, which is the vital 
ſubſtance: of the whole ſcheme, muſt be 
ſenſible that man could not withany conſiſt- 
5 20 have been placed by Grace in a ſtate 

ſuperior 


( 195. ) 

ſuperior to that of nature; it would have 
been nothing leſs. than a breach of the uni- 
verſal ſyſtem, and violation of the whole. 
order of the creation. It is no wonder 
then that he fell from a condition ſo much 
above him, which circumſtance it ſeems 
placed him right, and confirms the ſup- 
poſition I before maintained that in this 
caſe he muſt have been. placed wrong 
at firſt; for by every principle of this 
hypotheſis both ſituations cannot be his 
proper ſtation in the ſame ſcale. Indeed, if 
1 may be allowed to diverſify the expreſ- 
ſion, the preſent ſcheme and the primeval 
{late are like two oppoſite and unequal 
ſcales, which cannot. poſlibly ſtand toge- 
ther, but one of them mult neceſſarily 
prevail over the ather. 


Nor 1s the' contrary attempt to diminiſh 
the fall, in order to bring down Paradiſe 
toward a level with our preſent ſtate, 
any better method than that of advancing 
it above the proper condition of our being. 
It would be too large a queſtion for me 
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to enter into at preſent, whether man were 
free from all natural evil before the fall or 


not; this is to be determined beſt by a 


collective view of the changes thereupon 


ordained, into ſome or other of which 
I conceive all the evil and imperfection 
we now labour under may be reſolved, 
as will appear from the ſequel when we 
proceed to conſider at large the particulars 
above mentioned. Tho' by the way I 


cannot but obſerve, that there will be no 


more forrow or pain than fin or death 
in Heaven; of which Paradiſe was at leaſt . 
the prototype, and as it bore ſuch a 
reſemblance to the other in the innocence 
and duration; moſt probably did the 1 
in the felicity ordained for it. 


But I ſhall now examine what the Arch- 
biſhop ſays of ſome kinds of natural evil; 
being expreſsly attributed to the fall, but 
others not; and of there being many conſe- 
quent on the neceſſity of matter, concern- 
ing which the Scripture has nothing to in- 
duce us to believe that they aroſe from ſin. 

| For 


os. 2 | 
For tho he has not told us in this 
place what natural evils proceed from the 
neceſſity of matter, yet he has in ano- 


ther; and it is very remarkable that 


mortality is one of them, than which there 
is not any thing that is more expreſsly 
aſcribed to the fin of Adam by the Scrip- 
ture or himſelf, tho he attempts to qualify 
it by ſaying that man would otherwiſe 
have been immortal by Grace. But as 
this objection is ſuggeſted by the commen- 
tator, I ſhall give it in his own words, 
with the anſwer that he returns to it, 
note H, page 131. Not only generation 
* and corruption are natural evils, but 


* hkewiſe pains of body and diflatisfattion 


* of mind, diſappomtments of appetite, and 
death. Now it is manifeſt that all mate- 
* rial beings are not ſubject to theſe, parti- 


* cularly man in Paradiſe, as to his body, 


© was material, and yet free from death, 


© Kc. and the ſame is true of the bleſſed 


© in Heaven. Since therefore material 
* beings may be free from all natural evils, 
*1t follows that they are not neceſſarily 


« ſubject 
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* ſubject to ſuch becauſe they are material, 
* conſequently we mult look for another 
* origin of natural evils diſtinct from 
* matter. The anſwer to this objection 
that ſeems to have ſo great force in it, 
* (he ſays) is not difficult. Tis manifeſt 
«* from the book that when it affirms all 
* material beings are hable to any natural 
evil, it is not meant that they are always 
actually affected by it, but that they 
* are capable of being ſo affected at certain 

times, and in certain circumſtances, and 


yet their circumſtances perhaps may be 


* ſo ordered that they ſhall be always free 
from it. For example, man in Paradiſe 
* was naturally mortal, and tho' we do not 
* know what ſort of body he had, yet we 

* are ſure that he had an appetite to 
„eat and drink, and needed theſe to 
* ſupport him. How then could he avoid 


pain, diſappointments of appetite, and 


„death? I anſwer by being placed in 


* ſuch circumſtances that he ſhould always 


have ſufficient proviſion ready to ſatisfy 
« his was and thirſt, and ſuch know- 
edge 


19 
« ]edge of all things that could hurt him 
* that he might eaſily avoid them. His 
* blood was inflammable then as well as 
* now, and conſequently he was ſubject 
to a fever. His limbs might be broken 
and disjointed then as well as now, and 
* that muſt diſable him to manage his 
* buſineſs, and diſappoint a natural ap- 
* petite of moving where his occaſion 
* required. But God gave hun the 
* tree of life as a remedy againſt all natural 
* decays and diſtempers of body, and 
* either ſuch a proſpect of what could 
* hurt him as might enable him to avoid 
* the occaſion, or elſe if it happened, he 
* was reſtored by the uſe of the ſame tree 
* of hte.” Me 


It is rather extraordinary at firſt ſight 
that creatures ſhould be always by nature 
liable to any evil, and yet have their 
circumſtances ſo ordered as to be ever 
free from it; ſhould be neceſſarily by 
conſtitution ſubject to it, but never in fact 
affected by it. This is a ſeeming paradox, ö 

yet / 
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yet mult be acknowledged poſſible, unlefs 
we mean to admit fan in Heaven or baniſh 
freedom from it; which proves the extra- 
ordinary means required to ſhew its con- 
fiſtency with the latter without danger of 
the former, tho' men have commonly 
had fo little notion of any difficulty about 
the matter. To proceed therefore with 
the remainder, I aſk, If man were to have 
been immortal, what is the difference, 
whether this would have been by ordinary 
or extraordinary, by internal or external 
means? It ſignifies nothing how the 
privilege would have been ſecured to him, 
fince it is certain that it would have been 
his portion, had he not eaten of the for- 
bidden fruit; whereas man has now no 
means whatever of ſecuring lumſelf from 
death. It is a meer evaſion then to reſolve 
our preſent corruption and diſfolution into 
neceſſity of matter inſtead of fin, ſince 
it is plain that if man had not ſinned in 
the manner above mentioned, the matter 
he is compoſed of would not have ſuſtain- 
ed any ſuch effects, and it is a point of the 


utmoſt 
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utmoſt indifference how it would have 
been preſerved from them. Man had no 
further concern or care than to perfiſt 
in his obedience, which it was very poſſi- 
ble for him to do; and if he had done this, 
immortality would have been as much the 
certain conſequence thereof, as death is 
of his preſent ſtate. 


But what the commentator ſays at the 
concluſion of the foregoing note is ſtill 
more ſurpriſing; As to the bleſſed in 
Heaven, their cafe is much more eaſy to 
* be accounted for, and I think thoſe words 
of chap. 4, ſec. g, ſub. 2, are ſuffi» 
* cient. I anſwer theſe bodies are not 
* therefore immortal becauſe they are in- 
© corruptible (for that would be inconſiſt- 
ent with the nature of the matter they are 
* compoſed of) but becauſe they are put 
into ſuch circumſtances by the Deity, 
that they can even with pleaſure foreſee 
and prevent all ſuch things as tend to in- 
* troduce either corruption or pain. I am 
* apr to think the objector either never 
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cc l. or did not conſider this when he 
7 Tuna the objection _ 


'It is impoſſible to think that the ext 
commentator, when he made this reply, ha 

never read, but it is very plain that at the 
time he did not conſider the famous paſſage 
of St. Paul ; for this corruptible muſt put 
on incorruption, and this mortal immorta- 
lity ; when ſhall be brought to paſs the 
ſaying that is written, death is ſwallowed up 
in victory. That fleſh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of Heaven, neither doth 
corruption inherrit incorruption is what 
the Apoltle was very ſenſible of; for it 
would indeed be the height of contradic- 
tion to ſuppoſe that materials of ſo - frail 


and periſhing a nature can poſſibly be 


adapted to an immortal ſyſtem, while they 
continue as, they are. He does not ſeem ſo 
ſenſible however that the matter we are 
compoſed of is altogether incapable of 
alteration, or being worked up to the per- 
tection mentioned ; for he expreſsly tells 
us that we {hall all be changed, and ſays 

particularly 
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particularly of the body, it is ſown in 
corruption it is raiſed in incorruption ; it is 
ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it 18 
ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; it is 
{own a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual 
body. Still however it remains a body, 
which neither the Archbiſhop nor his com- 

mentator appears toqueſtion; and whether it 
is made incorruptible by the providence of 
God, or by a power inveſted in ourſelves for 
its preſervation is totally immaterial. What- 
ever any thing is at preſent it is by the pow- 
er of God, who certainly can do as much 
by his own care for the body as he can en- 
able us to do for it ourſelves ; and if there 
be any difference as to the manner how it 
will be made proof againſt corruption, the 
Apoſtle would never have expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſo fully as he has done of its aſſuming 
the contrary quality in its own nature. 


This leads me to another obſervation 
of the Archbiſhop, viz. © That a ſoul 
hen united to a portion of ethereal, uni- 
« form, and perfectly fluid matter, free 
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* from the impediment of gravity and re- 
“ ſiſtance may in all probability move its 
body whitherſoever it pleaſes. Such a 
© body therefore would be perfectly obſe- 
« quious to the thought and will of the 


* ſqul that inhabits it; and if it received 


« any detriment from the neighbouring 
bodies, it could repair this by its will 
« alone; at leaſt as long as the ether con- 
© tinues in its fluidity and purity. Unleſs 
the animal therefore willed the contrary, 
«its body would be incorruptible and 
always fit for union, i. e. immortal.” 


[ Chap. 4, ſec. 3. page 149. ] 


Whatever light this may convey to 
others, I confeſs I have no better notion 
how the moſt perfect fluid may be made 
incorruptible by our own care than a 
ſold by that of Providence; to me it ſeems 
much more proper to leave the Divine 
Being to the completion of his own work, 
in firm faith that what he has promiſed he 
both can and will perform, than thus to bind 
down Omnipotence and build ethereal 

caſtles 
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caſtles of our own conceits. Nothing can 
be more ridiculous than for us to preſcribe 
laws how things, of which we have no 
notion, muſt be done; and wretched 
would be our ſecurity for immortality 
indeed, if we had no better than our own 
ability to explain how any kind of matter 
may be made incorruptible by our own 
care ; this is much farther from our con- 
ception than how any other kind may be 
made ſo by the infinite wiſdom and power 
of Providence ; it is our felicity that God 
can think of a thouſand ways to fulfil his 
ends which are utterly inconceivable to us, 
and in all probability make matter, how- 
ever ſolid, as adamantine as he pleaſes. 
Let us not think of taking the preſerva- 
tion of his everlaſting kingdom out of 
his Almighty hands, or imagine we ſhall 
everꝭ be able to do better by having it in 


our OWN. 


The Archbiſhop further ſays in oppo- 
ſition to the argument, That man was 
created at firſt immortal, therefore morta- 

lity 
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lity is not lan inſeparable attendant upon 
ſolid bodies; I anſwer, it does not ap- 

* pear to us of what ſort the bodies of 
* mankind were before the fall; conſe- 
« quently nothing can be argued from 


* thence againſt the neceſſary mortality 


of all terreſtial ones.” | Chap. 4, ſec. g, 
ſub. 4, page 151. ] 


To which I anſwer, that enough ap- 
pears to us of the bodies of our firſt 
parents to know that they were of the 
earth, earthy, and made out of the duſt, 
which is a ſufficient argument at leaſt 
that they were terreſtial, whether it be 


againſt the neceſſary mortality of all ſuch 
or not. 5 


The Archbiſhop adds in the ſame place, 
Further we ſhould remember that our 
* firſt parents were naturally mortal ; but 
te that God covenanted with them for im- 
e mortality as a matter of favour, and 
* upon particular conditions. Not that 


* they ſhould have continued upon earth 


* for 


. Es 

« for ever, but that God promiſed to 
« tranſlate them at a proper time by his 
* eſpecial favour, and preſerve them in 
* a place fit for the enjoyment of Eternity; 
* as WE believe DO: Aren WR Enoch 5 
* Elias.” | 


r 


This is in tle firſt place Land of 
the queſtion, or borrowing of the point 
aſſerted in it from the narrow and con- 
tracted notions of the preſent ſtate ; it 
is common to imagine that, becauſe death 
is now unavoidable it muſt have been 
always natural to man; whereas if he 
had not ſinned againſt the forbidden fruit, 
it would have been altogether as con- 
trary to his nature as immortality at 
preſent; Divine Providence would have 
been as effectual a ſecurity againſt the 
one as our corruptible condition is an 
impediment to the other ; whatever may 
be ſaid of man's blood being inflammable 
in Paradiſe as well as now, or his limbs 
being liable to broken. God made not 
if 15 | death, 
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death, ſays the book of Wiſdom, but 


created all things that they might have 


their being, and the generations of men 
were healthful, and' there was no poiſon 
of deſtruction in them, nor the kingdom. 


of death upon earth, for righteouſneſs is 


immortal; but ungodly men with their 
words and works called it to them. 


Death is not an ordinary but extra- 
ordinary appendage of our being, an 
heterogeneous circumſtance attending this, 
like fin whereby it was occaſioned, and 
what would never have been otherwiſe 
by the eſtabliſhment of the Creator. 
Neither was immortality a gift or favour 
more than exiſtence, tho it certainly 
was a much greater, nor did God covenant 
with man for the former upon any fur- 
ther conditions than for the latter ; each 
was equally a matter of donation, and 
on the ſame occaſion to be removed by 


the original law of the creation, however 


this has been miſconſtrued from the event. 


Lite 2 8 was to laſt no longer than 
immortality 


29) 


immortality, as immortality no longer 
than obedience; which ſhews that it was 
not more inſeparably coupled with righ- 
teouſneſs than our being. Therefore to 
make immortality an extraordinary and 
the preſent ſtate the ordinary portion of 
it, is in every reſpect to violate the truth 
of things; when the former was thus 
eſſentially connected with our exiſtence 
by the law that life was founded on, and 
the latter never would have been in any 
caſe whatever without the moſt extraor- 
dinary diſpenſation from it. 


This is what I call a ſupernatural ap- 
pointment, not that which was ordained 
in. the beginning, and entailed on the 
nature of each individual ſo long as it 
ſhould endure, but that which enſued 
when the fundamental law of life was 
broken, and was eſtabliſhed in purſuance 
of an extraordinary deviation from it. 
The inſtitution of this mortal ſtate after 
the fall is in reality the eccentric circum- 
ſtance of our being, inſtead of immorta- 
Von IE: : E e lity 


4.97 N. 
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1 
lity before; therefore the conſideration 
olf our preſent as our only natural condi- 
tion is founded on a moſt vulgar and pre- 
poſterous prejudice; it is a miſtake of the 
Divine Archetype and ſtandard from what 
followed the depravity and corruption of 
our nature; a miſapprehenſion of that 
for the only regular portion of our being 


which, with regard. to our firſt and final 


Rate, is not only the moſt foreign, hut 
moſt contrary and repugnant to it. 


Nor is there any better foundation for 
the aſſertion that men ſhould not have con- 
tinued upon earth for ever, but that God 
promiſed to tranſlate them at a proper 
time by his eſpecial favour, and preſerve 
them in a place fit for the enjoyment of 
eternity, like Enoch and Elias. I ſhould 
be glad to know where this promiſe is to 
be found, or where it ever exiſted except 
in men's own imagination, of which I ſhall 
ſhortly ſhew the grounds. That it is not 


to be met with in the Scripture I am cer- 


tain, which 1s the only proper. foundation 
| | to 
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to build ſuch an aſſurance on; but on 
the contrary this informs us, that when 
God created the race, male and female, 
he bleſſed them, and faid : | Increaſe and 
multiply and repleniſh the earth, &c. 
Gen. 2 chap. 27 and 28 verſes. There 
is not the leaſt hint of a tranſlation from 
it, or any thing promiſed beyond the: ſtate 
that they were placed in; which makes 
it ſurprizing at firſt view what pretence 
there could be for men to extend the grant 
as they have done, a circumſtance that has 
been almoſt an univerſal error. But this on 
further conſideration is eaſy to be account- 
ed for from the narrow notions above men- 
tioned ; and in the firlt place as men have 
been apt to infer that becauſe death is now 
unavoidable it mult have been always 
natural, ſo from the preſent eſtabliſhment 
of this world as a ſeminary for another 
(with its inherent imperfection in itſelf) 
have they been led to ſuppoſe it mult 
have been always ſubſervient to the ſame 
purpoſe, and incapable of any better. 
This is what the Archbiſhop ſeems to 
have been poſſeſſed of, when he ſaid, that 
Vol. II. 8 God 
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God promiſed to tranſlate men at a proper 

time by his eſpecial favour, and preſerve 
them in a place fit for the enjoyment of 
eternity. The impoſſibility of this world 
being proper for the end propoſed appear- 
ed ſo ſtrong, that tho' death was not 
expedient, it was thought there muſt be 
a tranſlation from it. 


But what contributed perhaps as much 
as any thing to this ſuppoſed neceſſity of a 
removal was the notion, that if mankind 


had remained immortal they muſt have 


multiplied beyond poſſibility of ſupport 
in this world; when they were ordained 
to increaſe continually without diminu- 
tion, which could not but have made 
the earth in proceſs of time incapable of 
affording room for them. 


Such were evidently the grounds of 
this pretended promiſe of a tranſlation, 
to the maintainers of which I ſay, as our 
Saviour did.to the Sadducees, Ye err, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of 
God. The fame PE and- falſe 

notion 
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notion of another life from what is peculi- 
ar to the preſent ſerves to miſguide 
you; for in the firſt place, God could 
make man for eternity, with the 
ſame eaſe as for a day, ſo could he 
as well qualify this world for the enjoy- 
ment of immortality: as any other. Tis 
true, it now can ſerve only for a nurſery, 
this is the ſole uſe that can be at preſent 
made of it. But why? Becauſe ſin has 
invaded it, which obliged the Creator to 
reduce his workmanſhip by a great variety 
of alteration to the low ſtate that it is in, 
ſo as to be fit for a ſhort-lived habitation 
only, But this imperfection is by no 
means eſſential to the world itſelf, on 
the contrary St. Peter teaches us that 
God will diſſolve the preſent frame of 
things, and form its ingredients from, a 
new one In which dwelleth righteouſneſs, 
2d Eph. chap. 3, ver. 13; the want of 
this (which will be ſupplied) being the. 
only circumſtance that renders the earth 
incapable of being made an Heaven. Such 
will be this world hereafter and ſuch 
was it in the beginning, very different 


from 


ns 
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from what it was in the days of Enoch 
and Elias, when it was utterly unfit for an 


everlaſting habitation, and an exemption 
from death would have been the greateſt 
hardſhip without a tranſlation from it. 


As to the laſt grounds of the doctrine, 
viz. the ſuppoſed neceſſity of perpetual 


increaſe without diminution, this is equal- 


ly frivolous with the foregoing, and very 
ſimilar to the objection of the Sadducees 
concerning the property of huſbands and 
wives at the reſurrection. For as our 
Saviour ſays, there will be no more mar-. 
rying or giving in marriage, increaſe for 
which it was defigned will be at an end 
when the number of the ele& is once 
accompliſhed ; and this would have 
equally been the caſe in Paradiſe, after 


the earth had become repleniſhed. The 


conſummation is nothing more or leſs 
than the completion of what would have 
been, if poſſible, without the fall; and 
is therefore a certain ſpecimen of what 


would have enſued in proceſs of time, 


(6 * 


if this had never happened. The pro- 
pagation of mankind would have been 
aboliſhed when the preciſe end for which 
it was ordained had become fulfilled ; 
nothing can be more abfurd than to ima- 
gine that it would have proceeded ad 
infinitum, whereby not only the earth 
but univerſe (if it have any end or 
bounds) muſt have at length become 
inſufficient for them. The Scripture 
much more properly confines the number 
of the ſpecies to the world that they were 
made for, and when there are "ſaints 
enough to fill this in its proper ſtate, there 
will be no more propagation or tranſlation, 
but we ſhall all be changed ; our removal 
is peculiar to our preſent ſituation, that 
never would have been without the fall 
and never will be after the reſtitution. 


The Archbiſhop adds, in the ſame ſec- 
tion, That as ſoon as the covenant with 
KgGod was broken by ſin, man was reſtored 
* to his native mortality, and ſubjected to 
© thoſe inconveniences to which the order 
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* of nature and the chain of natural cauſes 
* rendered ſuch bodies as thoſe of man- 
* kind obnoxious. For tho God has not 
« ſo far tied himſelf up to. the laws of 
© nature but that he may in many caſes 
* ſuſpendand ſuperſede them; yet this is 
* not done frequently, nor to be expected 
for the ſake of ſinners. God can indeed 
e preſerve man from actual death, but that 
*a ſolid machine conſiſting of heteroge- 
* neous parts; ſuch as the human body 
«is, - ſhould not be naturally mortal is 
* impoſſible ; tis a contradiction there- 
fore that man in the preſent ſtate of 
t "_— n be by nature nnn Per 


* 
E 5 


N ot to fond any thing farther concerning 
the impropriety of ſtiling that a native 
mortality which was not ordained in 
the beginning, and never would have 
been without an extraordinary diſpenſa- 
tion from the law of life and being, I 
ſhall only obſerve of ſuſpending and ſuper- 
ſeding the laws of nature, that it is too great 
a favour in general for the righteous, 

inſtead 
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inſtead of there being any room to 
expect it for the ſake of ſinners. The 
Archbiſhop- very juſtly ſays that it is not 
done frequently, but according to his 
account it muſt have been the caſe con- 
tinually in Paradiſe, if it had laſted, and 
will be throughout eternity in Heaven; 
the ſcheme of each can be nothing leſs 
than à violation of the laws of nature 
without end. But it is too much to de- 
termine theſe: in every condition of being 
by our preſent ſtate, it is much more 
rational to infer that whatever continuance 
God ordains his creatures for, he frames 
their ſubſtance every way agreeable there- 
to; if for immortality, he forms this to 
endure accordingly, and makes it not of 
ſuch periſhing materials as in the courſe 
of things muſt tend to ſpeedy diſſolution. 
Theſe are only peculiar to the preſent 
ſcene, the Almighty is not tied down to 
ſuch ingredients; but to conſider this 
earthly tabernacle wherein we are ſaid 
to ſojourn, and not to be in our proper 
ſtation, as our only natural condition, and 
Vol. II. Ff on 
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on the other hand our final home, the 
Houſe eternal in the Heavens 'as contrary 
and repugnant to it, is in every reſpect. 
to violate the e of Reaſon and W 


But the moſt curious bt of what 
the / Archbiſhop ſays is the concluſion, 
* God can indeed preſerve man from 
natural death, but that a ſolid machine 
*ſuch as the human body is ſnould not 
2 be eme mortal is impoſſible, &c.“ 


This i is undoubtedly true, but * in- 
ſtruction does it convey? That ſuch a 
machine as the human body (of whatever 
parts it conſiſts) muſt naturally be mortal, 
or that man in his preſent ſtate muſt die, 
without a very extraordinary interpoſition 
of the Almighty to prevent it, we need 
no argument to prove; the only queſtion 
is, What we are to learn from it? Does 
it imply that the body could never have 
been conſtituted otherwiſe than it is, or 
that man is incapable of exiſting in any 
other condition than he does? This is 
1 the 
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the ſuggeſtion that it tends to, and is a 


preſumption there would be no account- 
ing for, if it were not a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the ſcale of · being whereby 


whatever is muſt have always been, and 


it is impoſſible for things to be different 
from what they are; or in other words 


there muſt be ſome where ſuch a rank ; 


as man, and if the preſent race were 


above this mortal ſtate ſome other muſt 


be ſubject to it, with all the inconveni- 
ences that attend upon it. This indeed 
explains the meaning of ſuch an extraordi- 
nary aſſertion, which I at firſt could not 
conceive the motive of, as it conveys ſo 
little information. But 1 have ſhewn the 
ſcheme which it 1s built upon to be en- 
tirely a falſe and groundleſs imagination, 
we are therefore little enlightened (as Dr. 


Johnſon ſays upon the occaſion) by an 


author, who acquaints us that man, being 
as he is, muſt undergo corruption or any 
other circumſtance that he does, when 
the queſtion to be ſolved is why he was 
ſo conſtituted ; which the ſcale of being 
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profeſſes indeed to ſhe by an eſſential 
fulneſs and inequality in the creation, but 
being without foundation fails egregiouſly 

*. of accompliſhing, and leaves us utterly | 

| in the ſtate of ignorance wherein it found 


us. 


i: 


/ 


The ſame obſervation m2y be extended 
to all the natural evils of the preſent ſtate, - 
which (if it could be ſhewn eſſential) are 

certainly eſſential to it; but this does not 
any way explain the difficulty of the 
fundamental queſtion, viz. why it was 
ſo ordained that it could not poſſibly exiſt 
without them. Yea they may not only 
be the unavoidable. conſequences of its 
being, but even neceſſary to its well being 
(ſo that it would be abundantly worſe 
without than with them) and yet aftord 
no ſatisfactory ſolution why this neceſſity 
of woe in order to well being was entailed 
upon it; which I truſt I have inveſtigated 
to the bottom, by ſhewing the impoſſibility 
of effectually excluding ſorrew without 
its permiſſion for a ſeaſon, and the cer- 


- 
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tainty of accompliſhing this great event 
thereby for ever. This goes to the root 
of evil, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
while the p reſent ſcheme is miſerably de- 
ficient, and teaches nothing more than 
every one muſt have known before; viz. 
that man being as he is cannot live other- 
wiſe than he does, or without any of 
thoſe evils that are inſeparably annexed 
to his condition; which affords not the 
leaſt ſatisfaction why they were thus an- 
nexed to it. 


What makes it ſtill more extraordinary 
that the Archbiſhop was ſo fond of ac» 
counting for mortality from matter 1s, that 
he had ſo good a notion of its neceſſity 
from fin : for he tells us, © That it was by 
no means expedient for the ſy ſtem that a 
ſinful creature ſhould enjoy immortality; 
yea God ſeems to have forbidden our 
* firſt parents the tree of life out of meer 
* compaſſion, leſt if their life ſhould by 
* yixtue of it be prolonged, they ſhould 
* live for ever miſerable.” [Chap. 4, 
Tec; g, page 200. ] This 


4 of the garden of Eden cherubims, and 
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This he | excellently illuſtrates in the 
ſequel, but it is ſurpriſing to me how | 


it was poſſible to think of it, and yet 


contend that death was neceſſary or na- 


tural to mankind according to the ori- 


ginal law of nature; for it appears from 
hence that God was obliged to interpoſe 
in an extraordinary manner to deprive 
our firſt parents of immortality even after 
they had fallen; and ſo far was his ſuper- 
natural power from being required to 
ſecure them this in righteouſneſs, that 
on the contrary we find it manifoldly 
exerted to diveſt them of it in a ſtate 
of ſin. Whoever reads the original ac- 
count in Geneſis will be {till more fully 
convinced of what I fay; © And now 
« leſt he puts forth his hand and take 
* alſo of the tree of life, and eat there- 
* of and live for ever; therefore the 
* Lord God ſent him forth from the 
« oarden of Eden to till the ground from 

e whence he was taken. So he drove 
* out the man, and placed at the eaſt 


«a 


( 


«a flaming ſword-:whith, PEER every 
way of the tree of life.“ [Gen. 3, 
23 and. yy MEE 2 51 ifa boy” 

ene it it pn hes tr 
nary it may ſeem, that abundant care 
was requiſite to debar man of immor⸗ 
tality in a ſtate of ſin, inſtead of being 
neceſſary to ſecure it him in righteouſneſs 
againſt the laws of nature; the uſe of 
the tree of life at leaſt would have | as" 
effectually preſerved him from death 
(while innocent) for ever, as that of or- 
dinary ſuſtenance will at preſent for a 
ſeaſon; which would have rendered im- 
mortality as natural as a fnorblived: ſtate 
is now: tor hm, 0 gal 


It would be tautology to inſiſt any 
longer on a circumſtance ſo ſtriking, and 
that militates at all points with the Arch- 
| biſhop's doctrine; yet I cannot but obſerve 
one inconſiſtency that his own commenta- 
tor confeſſes, chap. 4, ſec. 7, page 182, 
where ſpeaking of the loſs of immortality 


as 
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as à puniſiment, he ſays of it in his uſual 
ſtile, Neither ought we to wonder that 
© God denies the guilty a favour which 
* even the innocent have no right to; 
yea we ought to think that he has in- 
4 flicted a ene * er on rebels 

ge men. * 

ene 1 commentator: ee that 
his author's argument ſeems to be ' framed: 
rather in compliance with the common 
method, than in ſtrict conformity with 
his own ſcheme of the 7% | bexriov, or abſo- 
lute meliority in things; Which maintains 
that God is ſtill infinitely beneficent, 
«or as kind as poſſible to all, or diſpenſes 
every thing for the very beſt in the main. 
* Tho' what is here introduced by way of 
< puniſhment may, if rightly underſtood, 
be defended as an inſtance: of the greateſt 
* poſſible kindneſs ; ſince the only end of 
* all the Divine judgments is either the 
correction and amendment of the offend- 
© ers themſelves, or admonition to others, 
* or both ; conſequently is a means of the 
greateſt 
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* the very beſt diſpenſation toward them 

in this degenerate corrupt eſtate, and the 

maſt proper method of fitting them for, 

For drawing and directing them Ho 2 
* better.” {Note on the farcgoing.] 


All this 1 ſtedfaſtly belive; and think 
it would have every way anſwered a much 
better purpoſe, if the two learned Divines 
had inſiſted more uponit; in ſhort, if they 
had entirely abandoned their on ſcheme 


af reſalving natural evils into the neceſſity 


of our original condition, and purſued 
the common method of aſcribing them 
to the fall, from the particulars of which, 


be accounted for. It ſeems more extragr- 


dinary to me that they did not purſue 
this ſtep, as they both of them had ſo 


ſent ſyſtem from the introduction of ſin, 
and they wauld thereby have avoided 
a moſt unnatural mixture of heterogeneous 


principles that will never cement or 


Vol. II. n coincide 


when. duly comprebhended, they are all to 
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coincide toge ther. Their account would 
not only have been more conſiſtent with 


Scripture, nature, and itfelf, but alſo more 
beneficial to virtue, and conducive to 
the purpoſe of reconciling evil with Di- 
vine perfection, as well as in other reſpects 
more ſatisfactory to our Reaſon. 


For in the firſt place, what can be more 
ſerviceable to the cauſe of holineſs and 
obedience, than the conſideration of all 
our miſery being derived from fin? 
Will any thing contribute to reſtrain 
mankind from this, if a ſenſe of its be- 
ing the univerſal ſource of ſorrow will 
not? The learned commentator ſays, © Iam 
*apt to think the notion that moſt of 
the miſery both in this world and the 


e next is the neceſſary conſequence of our 


* ſinful actions, according to the fixed laws 
* of nature, rather than any poſitive 
* puniſhment immediately inflicted by the 


© Deity will have the greateſt influence 


« to deter men from ſuch actions. And 
* the reaſon of this is evident, I am apt 
| 2 ſtill 
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« ſtill to. hope the latter may poſſibly be 


* remitted, but the former leaves no room 
for hope.” ¶ Appendix, page 441.] 


There cannot be a juſter notion; all I 
am amazed at is, that any man endowed _ 
with it ſhould endeavour to extenuate 
the natural evils of the fall, reſolve them 
as much as poſſible into the unavoidable 
imperfection of our original condition, 
and aſcribe even death itſelf to the laws 
of matter that is ſo expreſsly attributed 
to ſin, and ſo neceſſary a conſequence 
of its introduction. If men are more 
deterred from diſobedience by ſuppoſing 
miſery its inevitable effect in nature than 
by conceiving the ſame its extraordinary 
puniſhment by Divine infliction, how 
much more will: they be debarred from 
ſin by the former conſideration than by 
that of evil being the inſeparable portion 
of our being from its eſſential inferiority 
in the creation? What compariſon be- 
tween the efficacy and virtue of the two 
ſuppoſitions? The one is the utmoſt 
diſcouragement from fin that can be, the 
other none at all, Gg2 Nor 
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Nor is our folution of evil more bene+ 
ficial only to the cauſe of virtue, but 
alſo more ſatisfactory with regard to the 
end of all things and honour of the 
Supreme Being; ſince the obnoxious cir- 
cumſtance is repreſented only as a tem- 
porary effect of diſobedience in order to 
ſecure holineſs and happineſs for ever, 
which could not have been done without 
it but will be effectually accompliſhed 
thro it. This not only affords ſatisfaction 
as to the neceſſity of evil, but likewiſe 
as to the certainty of its removal after 
a ſhort ſeaſon, the far greateſt conſolation 
as well as moſt illuſtrious circumſtance to 
the Divine perfection, in which the ſcale 
of , being, like the Socinian ſcheme, is 
wretchedly deficient, The impoſlibility 
of preventing evil according to the ac- 
count of each (if it were true) is indeed 
ſufficiently apparent, but m ſuch manner 
as excludes the poſſibility of its extinction, 
as has been demonſtrated of the Socinian 
ſyſtem in the foregoing chapter. Nor is it 
leſs obyious of the ſcheme now iti com- 
templation, 


cw) 

| templation, according to which whatever 
is in the conſtitution of things muſt 
always be, and is incapable” of alteration 
without injury to the whole; for 


— Of ſyſtems poſlible if tis confeſt 
That wiſdom infinite muſt form the belt, 
And in the ſcale of reaſoning life tis plain 
There muſt be ſome where ſuch a rank as man, 


— 


then it follows that there never can be a 
better conſtitution- of the univerſe, and 
the preſent ſtate with all its imperfections 
muſt endure for ever. This is not only 
contrary to what we are taught, but 
robs. the Creator of his greateſt glory, 
(viz. that of finally deſtroying evil) and 
does infinitely leſs honour to his attributes 
as well as ſervice to the cauſe of virtue 
than the ſcheme we recommend, Even 
the Manichean ſyſtem ſufficiently removes 
the moral imputation of evil from the 
Supreme Source of good, in whatever 

light it repreſents his power, or how little 
proſpect ſoever it affords of his ultimately 
extirpating evil, To 
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To which let me add that our ſolution, 
vhile it is conducive to more comfort, 
and in every reſpect to a much better 
end, is likewiſe more ſatisfactory to our 
Reaſon, and abundantly more concluſive 
to our underſtanding. For when we are 
alked why God does not hinder bad 
election, we are not content with ſaying 
that he could not do it conſiſtently with 
the freedom of our nature ; that it would 
be a breach of the fundamental law of 
liberty to moral beings, and a no leſs 
pernicious ſhock perhaps to the intellec- 
tual ſyſtem than ſtopping of the ſun 
would be to the natural: or that to de- 
prive a rational being of free- will would 
be altogether as abſurd and inconvenient 
as to endow a machine with reflection 
or an edifice with ſelf- motion, which is 
the ſort of argument the Archbiſhop 
uſes, and confeſſed by his commentator 
to be very uncertain from our ignorance 
of the intellectual ſyſtem. Page 337, 
and note 67. We go a vaſt deal further 
than this, even in the greateſt inſtance of 
| all 
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all bad election, that ever was and not 
only ſhew how the nobleſt of all creatures 
would have been ruined by its prevention, 
at leaſt never could have been improved 
beyond the inevitable nin of 
their original creation, but alſo how 
they will be advanced to the utmoſt 
poſſibility of perfection by the contrary 
permiſſion; that there is no compariſon 
between the evil and the good redound- 
ing from it, and that the latter could 
not in the nature of things bave 8 
obtained without the former. on, 

This is illuſtration, whereas the öther 
hypotheſis, ſhould we even ſuppoſe it 
to be founded in one reſpect on nature, is 
groundleſs in another, and were it ever ſo 
true as to the fact of uniyerſal fulneſs, 
and gradation, 18 | falſe as to doctrine that 
is grafted on this. For as it pretends 
that no created ſyſtem can ſubſiſt without 
fubordination, fo does it that ſubordina- 
tion is the ſource and ſtandard of all 


eee, imperfectien of evil, &c. 
the 
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the reverſe of which we have damonttmund 
inthe caſe of man and brute: the latter, 
the far inferior, having commonly leſs 
ſhare of imperfection and evil in this 
life than the former: thus is every pillar 
the ſcheme has to reſt upon without 
foundation. 

In fhort it always hangs out a falſe 
doctrine or leaves us in utter darkneſs, 
and where it ſhould give a poſitive ex- 
planation, refers the matter of enquiry 


to human incapacity and ſhortneſs of 
comprehenſion. 


He who thro! vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
| See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, "op 


| Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem rung, 


What other Planets circle other ſuns, 

What varied beings people every ftar, 

Can tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 

But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 

The ſtrong connections, nice Ong: 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervadingdoul - 
Locked thro' ? Or can a part contain the whole? 


Such is the prevailing language of this 
hypothelis, and indeed the beſt that ever 


comes 
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comes from it, which is only an appeal 
to the general wiſdom of the creation, 
and no ſolution of the particular difficulty 
in queſtion. It brings not the expoſition 
of evil nearer to human underſtanding 
than it was before, nor is the argument 
an advantage any way peculiar to the 
ſcale of being; for long before this was 
ever thought of, men were willing to 
ſuppoſe the ſyſtem of creation to be 
right from the credit of its general 
wiſdom, tho'. they could not explain 
in every particular the adapting of each 
part to the other, or whole ſucceſſion 
of cauſes and effects together. We ſet 
out in this ſcheme on the promiſed hope 
of receiving ſome poſitive illuſtration 
of the difficulty propoſed, but after 
all our pains are forced to fit down 
without any further fatisfaQtion than 
we had before. After climbing up with 
great labour (as Dr. Johnſon very em- 
phatically expreſſes it) from one ſtep of 
argumentation to another, inſtead of 
aſcending to the light of knowledge, we 
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are devolved back into dark 1gnorance ; - 
and all our effort ends in belief, that for 
the evils of life there is ſome good rea- 


fon, and in confeſſion that the reaſon 


cannot be found. There is no extraor- 
dinary light of any kind afforded us, 
unleſs it is that man in his preſent ſtate 
muſt die, or that ſuch a machine as the 


human bir is cannot but be naturally! 
mortal. | 


But this is not all, inſtead of being 
placed in any better ſituation by this 
ſcheme we are left in a far worſe, and 


are liable to receive abundantly more 
harm than Oey from it; Tor: if according 


to it 


All muſt full or not coherent be, 
And all that Ren riſe in due degree, 


N this 5 in, any es ſhould fail, or 
be found not to correſpond with nature, 
it follows that the creation can have no 
coherence. in it, and that of ſyſtems 
poſſible 


— 
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poſſible Wiſdom Infinite has not formed 
the beſt; the practice of Omniſcience is in 
this caſe a direct contradiction to the plan 
required of it. Such is the conſequence 
of this pretended neceſſity for univerſal 
fulneſs and gradation of being, which 
involves the impoſſibility of a vacuum; 
a ſuppoſition that is not only incapable 
of any actual proof, and therefore cannot 
be productive of any additional ſatisfac- 
tion; but is alſo demonſtrably falſe in 
fact, and thereby deſtructive of the con- 
cluſion meant to be proved, viz. that 
whatever is, is right, in purſuance of it. It 
is much better to ſay at once without 
any further ceremony, on the general 
credit of the creation, that Infinite Wiſ- 
dom muſt act for the beſt, tho we 
cannot explain it as to the origin of evil 
in particular, than thus to clog the Wheel 
with any further neceſſity of our own 
making, with which if nature ſhould 
not coincide, there is an end of the ar- 
gument from Providence at large. This 


is clinching of the difficulty and chaining 
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of | there down in ſo deſperate a 
manner, that there is no poſlibility of lay- 
ing hold on the only hope and comfort 
"ci men had before. The preſent ſcheme 

therefore not only founded on pre- 
n umption and raſhneſs, but likewiſe tends 
to infidelity and profaneneſs; it is no 
leſs injurious to natural than revealed 
Religion, and when conſidered as patro- 
nized by Bolingbroke, can be eſteemed 
in no'other light than that of an idol pur- 
poſely ſet up as a blind hot to noma 
the blind. 


3M truſt the Fitem that has ben recom- 
mended is in every reſpect the reverſe 
of this; viz. that it is not founded upon 
arbitrary ſuppoſition or implicit truſt of 
any kind whatever. It neither begs nor 
borrows from any other conſideration, 
not even from the prevailing wiſdom of the 
creation, but addreſſes itſelf particularly 
to the difficulty in queſtion. Inſtead of 
ſaying God is wiſe, but man's a tool; 
which as the learned commentator ob- 

ſerves, 
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ſerves, has very little tendency (tho' it 
may be true) to the conviction of an 
infidel or ſatisfaction of a believer ; inſtead 
of . urging any thing like this, it ſpeaks 
directly to the human capacity and com- 
prehenſion, and vindicates the ways of 
God to man as it would do thoſe of 
one man to another, Where the other 
ſcheme ſuppoſes 


Al diſcord harmony not IE? 
All partial evil univerlal good, 


and thus, notwithſtanding all its pretences, 
is at laſt an argument ad ignorantiam, or 
imperfection of man's underſtanding ; this 
ſhews preciſely where the real harmony 
of apparent diſcord lies, and how the 
partial evil of this ſhort- lived ſtate con- 
tributes to the univerſal, everlaſting good 
of the whole intellectual ſyſtem. We 
do not any way evade the queſtion, 


If ſtorms and tempeſts break not Heaven's deſign, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 


On 


18 
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On the other hand, we anſwer it im- 


5 mediately, without retourſe to analo gy 7 


for a ſolution, or offence to virtue, which 
is of much greater conſequence; in both 


hich particulars the other ſchente is egre- 
giouſly defective. As to the firſt advan- 


tage of our hypotheſis, it ſcrugles not 
at once to ſay, that Providence often 
permits the utmoſt depth of depravity 
in this tranſient ſtate, in order to inſpire 
the bleſſed with the greateſt deteſtation 
of all ſin throughout eternity in Heaven. 
This is a ſuitable and ſufficient cauſe ap- 
parent from the very nature of the thing, 
and is a much more direct anſwer to 
the queſtion, why a Borgia or a Catiline, 
than can be had from ſtorms} and tempeſts, 


earthquakes, or unknown worlds ; in ſhort 


what the other ſcheme -propoſes by the 
moſt diſtant means, this accompliſhes by - 


the moſt obvious, and is an inſtance how 


the plaineſt methods may fucceed, where 
the moſt learned, far-fetched, and laborious 
fail | 


But 
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But what is the greateſt e of our 
ſyſtem is, that while it repreſents in the A 
ſtrongeſt light the neceſſity of vice in order If 
to the everlaſting welfare of the univerſe, 6 
it no way diminiſhes the banefulneſs and 
odium of the thing in itſelf; but founds 
the advantage of its temporary permiſſion 
on the unalterable perniciouſneſs of its na- 
ture, and the eternal abhorrence to be cre- 
ated by ſenſible experience of this for 
a ſeaſon. This is widely different from 
what is often done on the other ſcheme, 
wherein men, in order to acquit Providence (1 

of any concern in moral evil, go a great 
way to deſtroy the ſubſtance of the thing ; 
by placing it in the ſame predicament with 
other particulars, which (however diſagree- 
able) are highly neceſſary to the being and 
even well-being of our preſent natures 

Thus the poet ſays, | 


If the great end be human happineſs, 1 
Then nature deviates, and can man do leſs? 25 7 
As much that end a conſtant courſe requires : 
Of ſhowers and ſunſhine as of man's deſires;, 
As much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs ſkies)” 11 
As men for ever temperate, calm, and wiſe. r 


The 
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The intention of which is to inſinuate, that 
the great end of human happineſs does not 
more require a conſtant courſe of ſtorms 
and ſunſhine, than it does of vice and vir- 
tue; that both the latter are not leſs eſſen- 
tial to our immediate welfare than the for- 
mer, or that eternal ſprings and cloudleſs 
ſkies are not more inconſiſtent with it than 
men for ever temperate, calm, and wiſe. 
Whatever may be the caſe at preſent, I 
hope this will not be hereafter ; but whe- 
ther we ever ſhall ſubſiſt with eternal 
fprings and cloudleſs ſkies or not, that men 
for ever temperate, calm, and wiſe, will not 
be found ſuch contradictions to the great 
end of human happineſs as they are here 
ſuppoſed. That ſuch is the poet's meaning 
is. plain enough from the paſſage tho the 
expreſſion is confuſed, but if there could 
be any doubt of this, the Archbiſhop will 
ſupply us with another inſtance to the ſame 
effect, chap. 5, ſect. 35, page 411, &c; 
where he tells us, That as in muſic diſ- 
* cords, if heard ſeparately, grate and of- 
c fend the ear with harſhneſs, but when 
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* mixed in donſort with other notes maks 
the more ſweet and agreeable harmony; 
jn like manner bad elections, if conſidered 
alone, are looked upon as odious and 
« deteſtable, but compared with the whole 
* ſyſtem, they promote and increaſe the 
* good and beauty of the whole. For 
© when they are tempered they become 
< medicinal to each other by their very 
* contrariety, and thoſe which would 
* poiſon ſeparate, when mixed become a 
* remedy. For inſtance, one by a-depraved 
* choice raiſes an immenſe ſum of money 
*and a vaſt eſtate, and either the fame 
«perſon or his heir, by his vanity and pro- 
fuſeneſs, compenſates for what he had 
acquired by his extortion, and perhaps 
does as much good by ſquandering away 
© his ill-gotten wealth to the moſt idle 
* purpoſes, as if he had beſtowed all 
* upon the poor. For he applies a ſpur 
* to induſtry; wheteas he would othewiſe 
* afford a handle to ſloth. The rich man 
* offends in luxury and idleneſs ; the poor 
* tranſgrefles no leſs by too much labour 
Vor, II. * and 
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and ſolicitude, which he indulges perhaps | 
© for no other end than to provide in- 
4 ſtruments of luxury for the rich; but 
4 each of them pleaſes himſelf in his choice, 
*and 'tis almoſt the ſame thing with re- | 
* ſpect to the benefit of the univerſe, as 
«if one had converted to pious uſes what 
he ſpent in luxury, and the other had 
« haboured moderately to provide only 
« what is uſeful. The ſame almoſt may be 
* ſaid of all vices, they are prejudicial 
* but only to the criminals themſelves, 
yea, they are often beneficial to 
a others &c. a 


1 cannot but ener all heck 8 
as deſtructive of the fundamental diſ- 
tinction between vice and virtue, whereby 
the former is eſteemed invariably produc- 
tive of miſery, the latter of happineſs 
at large in proportion as it prevails, tho 
in this mixt eſtate the diſtribution is very 
unequal among individuals according to 
their reſpective merits. The foregoing 


is an abſolute inverſion of this eſſential 
rule, 
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rule, and .makes virtue vice, vice virtue, 
as to its effect; at leaſt repreſents . vice 
as prejudicial only to the vicious, and 
nearly of as : beneficial. conſequence to 
the community as virtue, which it is moſt 
injurious to. But it is a very bad me- 
thod to acquit the Supreme Being of 
any concern in moral evil by explaining 
away the thing itſelf, or to apologize for 
Providence in the permiſſion of ſin by 
_ confounding the tendency of it in gene- 
ral with that of virtue; ſuch reaſoning is 
much more ſuitable to Libertines than 
Divines, to Bolingbroke f and ſ Mandeville 
thin the Archbiſhop and his commenta- 
tor; and is another inſtance of the many 
extremes men are liable to in the prefent 
queſtion; how it is' ſurrounded on all 
fides with dangers, ſo that in avoiding 
one they are almoſt inevitably driven 
into another. We have ſeen how vari- 
ouſly they have offended againſt. the at - 
tributes of the Divine Being on this ac- 
count, and diminiſhed his omniſcience 
or omnipotence in order to magnify his 
Vol. II. __ goodneſs; 
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goodneſs, we ſhall now ſee how mani- 
foldly they have erred with reſpect to 


virtue from the ſame cauſe if we re- 


collect, how in order to obviate natural 
evil they have been for making it of no 


conſequence in compariſon with virtue, 


and for advancing the latter above its 


end by repreſenting it of greater conſider- 


ation than the happineſs it was ordained 


to be ſubſervient to. Thus they have 
apologized for injury by its neceſſity to 
patience, misfortune to compaſſion, and the 
like; forgetting, as we obſerved, that the 
evils are in general but badly recom- 
penced by the virtues, tho where the 


former are unavoidable, the latter are 


undoubtedly the beſt remedies that can 
be recommended for the relief of them. 
The preſent is a quite contrary attempt 


to reconcile men to evil, viz. by diminiſh- 


ing the benefit of virtue and exalting vice 


as nearly of equal advantage with it to- 
the conſtitution of things at large. The 


one makes a ſacrifice of happineſs to virtue, 
the other of virtue to vice on account 


of 
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of happineſs, and in order to make out 
the ſcheme of univerſal good at laſt ; ſuch 
are the oppoſite extremes men have been 
guilty of with reſpe& to virtue, as well as 
the Divine attributes, to reconcile this 
perplexing phenomenon of evil, while it 
is the happineſs of our ſyſtem that it is 
ſafe from all theſe rocks, and no more 
offends by unduly magnifying or diminiſh- 
ing the cauſe of holineſs, than any of 
the Divine Perfections. While we reject 
the rant of confounding virtue with its end, 
by repreſenting it the ſupreme good of 
nature in itſelf, we properly ſupport its 
dignity by maintaining its indiſpenſable 
neceſſity toward this; and tho' we contend 
for the temporal neceſſity of fin in order 
to our eternal welfare, yet it is in ſuch 
manner as no way leſſens the abſolute 
perniciouſneſs or juſt abhorrence of the 
thing; on the contrary we enhance them, 
both by repreſenting vice as ſuffered for 
no other F then its own extinction, . 


| and 
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and ſhewing that, there is no de 
or muſic in the diſcord but's as s it miniſters 
to its on mn | 
Thus chere is no > harm in the propo- 
| Mio that wy 


mea, man whatever wrong we call 
May, muſt be right as lobe to all. 


Our eyllem Kerminates-4 it the dane con- 
clufion with the ſcale of being, but with- 
out changing or confounding the nature 
of right and wrong. There is alſo another 
very material difference between them, viz. 
as to the extent of the doctrme; our's 
taking in a far nobler, larger whole, and 
referring rectitude to the end of all things; 


not confining itſelf to the preſent ſtate 


of the univerſe, but caſting a retroſpect 
to the beginning, and looking forward from 


thence to the conſummation of the in- 
tellectual ſyſtem; which is at leaſt as ne- 
ceſſary to vindicate the ways of God to 


man as to look thro' the circle of created 
being. 


| 
1 
J 
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being. The conſideration of immenſity is 


a very imperfect view without adding that 


of eue to the ON. . 


But the st ſtriking nh ail the 


| faperiorith of our ſcheme, and what moſt 


eminently concurs to ſhew the advantage 
of it is, that the Archbiſhop and his com- 


 mentator themſelves ſo frequently recur 


to it, tho' as the latter obſerves upon the 
former it is a direct deviation from his 


own ſyſtem. Thus the commentator ſays 


in note 55, that his author's account of 
evil from fin in certain inſtances is rather 


framed in compliance with the common 


method than in ſtritt conformity with 
his own ſcheme of the +7» Bariow, or ab- 
folute meliority in things; but corrects 
himſelf and incurs the ſame contradiction 
by ſaying, tho what is here introduced 
by way of pumſhment may, if rightly 
underſtood, be defended as an inſtance 
of the greateſt poſſible kindneſs, the very 
beſt diſpenſation toward mankind in this 

degenerate 
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n eſtate, and the moſt proper 
method of fitting them for a better. 


This inconſiſtency is more fully apparent 
from many other notes, wherein are 
advanced ſuch noble obſervations, if 
they were not blended and confounded 
with thoſe of a contrary nature, that 
I cannot but produce the paſſages both 
for the excellency of the fentiments and 
to ſhew how this was loſt by a ſuperior 
attention, to a bad ſcheme. Thus he ſays - 
in note 38, page 189. Tho' the firſt. 
* man might have been created more per- 
e fect in all his faculties than any of his 
« poſterity (which as ſome think cannot 
* eaſily be proved from the account we 
have of him in Geneſis) tho' his Know- 
© ledge might have been much clearer 
* as coming entire and adult from the 
* immediate hand of the Creator; yet 
* it ſeems highly probable that this could 
„not have been propagated. in a natural 
s way, that is by any general, pre-eſta- 
e bliſhed laws, as our preſent faculties 

cc are p 
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tt are; but mankind as a ſucceſſive body 
* muſt neceſſarily have been left to the 
„known laws of propagation, and the 
* preſent method of improving their in- 
ee tellets, and deriving all their notice 
from the common ſources of ſenſation 
and reflection. And ſo our bountiful 
Creator may be ſuppoſed to have de- 
* prived mankind of no bleſſings he could, 
< conſiſtent with his other attributes and 
© the order of the creation, poſſibly have 
e beſtowed. Yea, why may not he be 
thought to have converted even this 
* neceſſary, unavoidable imperfection in 
© us, compared with the firſt Adam, in- 
* to a greater perfection, ariſing both from 
* our notions of his fall and the conſe- 
* quences of it, and of the wonderful re- 
© medy prepared for it and promiſed in 
40 ne Adam? We ſeem to be 
* made more highly ſenſible of the in- 
* finite wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
e and more thankful for our condition 
* from our knowledge of his juſt per- 
te miſſion of ſo deſerved a fall, and his 
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* gracious, undeſerved exaltation of us 


again to a ſuperior ſtate, than if we had 
*conceived the miſery attending human 
© nature to be (as perhaps moſt of it was) 
4 neceſſary conſequence of our being 
ec created in this inferior claſs.” 


Here it is remarkable that in the be- 


ginning of the note he argues on his own . 
ſcheme of queſtioning the fall, and con- 


tends, that even if the firſt man were 
created more perfect in his faculties than 
his poſterity (which is hinted to be very 
doubtful). yet this could not have been 
propagated in a natural way, but man- 
kind as a ſucceſſive body muſt have been 
left to the known laws of propagation 
and the preſent methods of improvement. 
Yea he goes ſo far as to ſuppoſe the Cre- 
ator may have deprived mankind of no 
bleſſings that he could, - conſiſtently with 
his other attributes and the order of cre- 
ation, have beſtowed. How then can God 
be ſuppoſed to have converted any neceſ- 
ſary, unavoidable imperfection in us, 

| compared 
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compared with the firſt Adam, into a 
greater perfection ariſing from our notions 
of his fall and the conſequences of it? 
This is arguing on the preſ; umption of 
what the commentator had been before 
impugning ; for if Adam's perfection could 
not have been propagated in a natural 
way, and God may be ſuppoſed to have 
deprived mankind of no bleſſings that 
he could, according to the order of cre- 
ation, poſſibly have beſtowed, what are 
the conſequences of the fall, or how can 
we receiye any greater perfection from 
our notions of it or them, when there 
were no conſequences at all occaſioned 
by it? The commentator obſerves that 
we ſeem to be made more highly ſen- 
ſible of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
from our knowledge of his juſt permiſſion 
of ſo deſerved a fall, &c. than if we 
conceived the miſery attending human 
nature to be a neceſſary conſequence 
of our being created in this inferior claſs. 
But if he meant to make any advantage 
of ſuch ſuppoſition, why does he invali- 

Vor. II. Es -- date 
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date it with a parentheſis containing a 


conjecture to the contrary as to the greateſt 
part of evil? There is no advantage of 


a medley, when the ingredients will not 


mix together, but one of them ſo far as 


it prevails muſt neceſſarily confound and 


deſtroy the other. If there be any merit 


in this obfervation of the fall, the ſcheme 


that the commentator has purſued in ge- 
neral is a flat contradiftion to it. 


The next paſſage I ſhall produce, both 
for its excellency and imperfection, is 
part of note X, page 363, i in which is ſaid, 
* God may be conceived to have per- 
* mitted Adam to fall not only for the 
* reaſons above, but likewiſe becauſe it 
* was better for him upon the whole 
* than if he had been kept from the act 
of guilt by an inviſible force, He had 
no reaſon to preſume this, but the 
power of God is ſo great that he brought 
* good out of evil, and made Adam's 
te ſtate after his fall more advantageous 


*to him than 1 INNACENCE had been. This 


*« i8 


6 
* is plain from holy Scripture that pre- 
fers our ſtate under the ſecond Adam 
* to what it was under the firſt. And 
as it was better for Adam himſelf, ſo 
*1t is not certain but it was beſt for his 
* poſterity. For ſome of them it un- 
© doubtedly was, I mean thoſe that are 
found in Chriſt; and as to the reſt, 
it doth not appear but all things con- 
« ſidered it was as good for them too. 
* We have a notion that if Adam had not 
* fallen, all his poſterity would have con- 
e tinued innocent, and been free from all 
* natural inconveniencies ; but the author 
* ſhews that neither the holy | Scripture 
* nor the Catholic Church has determined 
* either of them; nor is it ſaid how every 
* one that was to be born would have uſed 
* his free-will if he had been tried, nor that 
* even thoſe who uſed it right would have 
been ſubject to no natural evil. There- 
* fore 'tis a very uncertain argument that 
is drawn from theſe ſuppoſitions, and 


* ought not CONE to the goodneſs 
# of God.” 


The | 
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The greateſt part of this obſervation. 
is a remote conjecture and ſurmiſe of 


what I truſt has been duly proved and 
demonſtrated at large ; viz. that the fall 


of Adam was more advantageous to him | 
and the bleſſed among his poſterity than 
innocence had been, that it was in all 
reſpects far better for the conſtitution of 
the univerſe than if the corruption of 
mankind had never happened, and that 
it is a vain ſuppoſition that if their 
firlt parents had not fallen they would 
have been ever free from it themſelves. 
Theſe are notions faintly here expreſſed 
which I flatter myſelf have been manifeſted 
in the foregoing chapter to the life; as 
they appear however in the preſent paſ- 
ſage they are noble ſuggeſtions beyond 
what I have elſewhere met with, and would 
have been much better if the author had 
not weakened them after his uſual manner 
by a diminution of the fall, and an in- 


| timation that if this had not happened 
even they who uſed their freedom pro- 


perly would not have been exempt from 
natural 
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natural evil. For whether this would 
have been the.caſe or not, certainly 
there cannot any argument be drawn 
againſt the goodneſs of - God from the 
ſuppoſition of his making fin the ſole 
cauſe of evil; the latter of which would 
not have been without the former, and 
both of them were permitted for a ſhort 
ſeaſon only in order to inſure thereby 
the © contrary qualities of righteouſneſs 
and happineſs for ever. The nobleſt 
idea we can entertain of evil is that it 
was ordained for no other purpoſe than 
the eſtabliſhment of order ; what reflec- 
tion then it can be on the Divine Being 
to* ſuppoſe that without diſobedience it 
never would have been at all, and was 
inſtituted wholly on account of its ne- 
ceſſity for the removal of this, I do not 
conceive; how any ſuch conſideration 
of evil being derived from fin, and di- 
| rected to the great end of confirming men 
in the perfection and felicity of their 
nature, can poſſibly be oppoſed to the 
goodneſs of God, is a myſtery beyond 
my comprehenſion. The 


„„ 

The laſt paſſage I ſhall produce to the 
forepoing purpoſe is part of note 81, 
which ſays, Perhaps ſuch a ſcheme 
*as this of the fall appears to be, from 
the repreſentation given of it and its 
* effect in Scripture, was neceſſary to make 
« us duly ſenſible of the nature of good and 
er evil, to acquaint us more fully with the 
* moral perfections of the Deity (which 
* could not have been ſo clearly exhibited 
* to us if there never had been any room 
« for the exerciſe of them) and conſe- 


* quently to bring us to an imitation of 


* theſe perfections, and thereby to the 
« oreateſt and moſt refined happineſs 


our better part is capable of.” In the 


next page is added, What if God, wil- 
* ling to make known the greater riches 
* of his glory, ſuffered our firſt parents 
* to fall ſoon from that condition wherein 
ce he created them at firſt, in order to 
* raiſe them and their poſterity to a much 


* higher ſtate of glory and true happineſs 
*after? And who can prove that the for- 


* mer was not conducive to the latter? 


"We 
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« We, believe that the bliſs of Heaven 
* will infinitely exceed the pleaſures of 


*a terreſtial Eden; Why then ſhould we 
* not ſuppoſe that the leſs might be in 


* ſome meaſure uſeful and introductory 


to the greater? Why might not a ſhort. 
life in Paradiſe be a proper ſtate of pro- 


* bation for the virtues of this preſent 


world, as this world is for the glories 


© of another?“ 


My intention in producing this is not 


to cavil, but to exhibit it as the beſt ob- 


ſervation of the kind that I have met 


with, while at the ſame time I cannot 
but obſerve the faintneſs of the conjecture 


and the . error as well. as imperfection 


that is blended with it. That our firſt 
parents were ſuffered to fall ſo ſoon from 
the condition wherein they were at firſt 
created in order to raiſe them and their 


poſterity to a much higher ſtate of glory is 
an illuſtrious ſentiment, but how weakly 


enforced by aſking, And who can prove 
that the former was not conducive ta 
Vor II. „ e 
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the latter? We think we have directly 
proved it was, and as to the further queſ- 
tion, Why may not a ſhort life in Paradiſe 
be a proper ſtate of probation for the 
virtues of the preſent world, as this is i 
for the glories of another? Here we think 
the implication will not hold. The leſs, 
as is obſerved, may be uſeful and intro- 
ductory to a greater, but how the ſu- 
perior ſtate of Paradiſe ſhould be a pro- 
bation for the virtues of the preſent 
world is not eaſy to be imagined; how 
a ſpeedy fall from one to the other may 
advance men to the kingdom of Heaven 
that is infinitely above either has been 


fully ſhewn, whence the benefit of both 
is evident. 


After this the learned commentator 
makes many excellent obſervations in 
the ſame note, which he concludes as 
follows: Hence it will appear that we 
* have reaſon to ſuppoſe' that the fall 
* of man from earthly and animal delights 
* was deſigned to raiſe him to a rational 
* | and 
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% and heavenly ſtate of happineſs, and 
* to make way for ſuch a wonderful diſ- 


* play of all the Divine attributes in that 


* expedient, as could not have been exhi- 
* bited at all, or not in ſo high a degree 


* without it; and conſequently that this 


* method was the very beſt even for 
* our own ſyſtem. Bur if this ſuppoſition 


* ſeem improbable or inſufficient, yet 


* why may not all the miſery in this 
* ſyſtem of our's promote and increaſe 
the happineſs of ſome other. We have 
good reaſon to believe that there is ſome 


connection between the different ſyſtems ' 


* of the univerſe; but have ſmall ground 
* to imagine our's the beſt, why then may 
it not be ſubſervient to a better? This 
indeed is only conjecture, however 1 
think it would be no eaſy matter to con- 
* fute it; till which is done we may very 
* ſafely conclude with our auth or that 
* the fall itſelf, as well as the ſin and miſery 
* conſequent upon it, could not have been 
prevented without greater detriment to 


the whole; and one may ſay of Eve the 


Vor II. EET 8: 5 ſame 
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ſame as the poet did of the hand of Mu- 
* tius Scœvola; Si non erraſſet, fecerat 
* illa minus.“ | 


As much as I approve the matter of 
this obſervation, I cannot but condemn 
the cold and diſtant manner in which 
tis urged ; we have reaſon to ſuppoſe the 
fall the very beſl method even for our own 
"ſyſtem, but if this ſuppoſition ſeem impro- 
bable or inſuſſicient, yet why may not all 
the miſery of ours promote and increaſe the 
happineſs of ſome other? Tf it were 
not the beſt for our own ſyſtem, we 
ſhould have very little encouragement to 
preſume this of it for any other ; nothing 
could be more improbable or remote than 
ſuch concluſion, but it is perfectly agree- 
able to the ſcale of being, of which it 
is the peculiar property to build upon 
any ſuppoſition however far-fetched as a 
j | certain fact that cannot be demonſtrated as 
| a falſhood; or as Dr. Johnſon ſays, © To 
| *talk to us concerning benefits of evil 
* which no man feels, and relations be- 

* tween 
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* tween diſtant parts of the univerſe 
 * which no man can conceive. As that 
* pain, however inflicted or wherever 
felt, communicates ſome good to the 
« general ſyſtem of being, and that every 
* animal is ſome way or other the better 
for the pain of every other animal, 
jn the ſame manner as attraction is com- 
© municated to all corporeal nature, Thus 
the evils ſuffered upon this globe may 
by ſome means or other communicate 
*to the felicity of the inhabitants of the 
c remoteſt planet.” 0b 


Such proceeding, I ſay, is very ſuit- 
able to the ſcale of being, and fully en- 
titles it to another deſcription given of 
it by the ſame author, viz. that never 
was any ſyſtem more hypothetical, or 
hypotheſis more abſurd. It is a mode 
of reflection however by no means ap- 
plicable to the fall, the firſt thing that 
occurs from which is the direct benefit 
of it to our own ſyſtem by the ſenfible 
experience of evil from fin it occaſions, 

and 
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and the next the ſimilar advantage that 
ſuperior beings muſt be capable of de- 
riving from obſervation of the fact. The 
immediate appearance of it is like that 
of the ſun to this world, which from its 
abſolute neceſſity and abundant ſervice 
we are apt to imagine ordained for the 
earth alone; but as more extenſive ob- 
ſervation teaches us that the ſun was 
deſigned for the welfare of many orbs 
ſuperior to our own, ſo further conſidera- 
tion equally aſſures us that the advantage 
of our preſent ſyſtem thro' Redemption 
is not confined to us, but communicated 
to many higher and more illuſtrious orders 
of exiſtence. This is proceeding in a 
direct line, and when the ſervice of evil 
to our own. nature is once made fully 
manifeſt, there is good foundation laid 
for the like concluſion with reſpect to 
other beings, even if it were not ſo 
demonſtrable as it is in fact. But when 
the preſumption of its utility to our- 
ſelves is given up as improbable or in- 
ſufficient, that of its advantage to other 
"Ou ſyſtems _.* 
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ſyſtems muſt be ſtill more extravagant 
and diſtant ; as men cannot but be blind in- 
deed to the ſervice of the ſun to Saturn, if 
they were not ſenſible of its affording N 
benefit to their own globe. 


1 1. I have not been colts of any 
diſreſpect in theſe obſervations to the 
Archbiſhop or his commentator, for both 
of whom I have a great eſteem, eſpecially 
the latter, who I believe has given the 
beſt hints of the ſcheme I would wiſh 


to recommend that have been hitherto | 


ſuggeſted. I have not met with any man 
that has come up to them, and if he had 
placed his chief dependance upon theſe, 
as he did on others that are inconſiſtent 
with them, his ſucceſs would have been 
much greater than it is. But while he 
ſeems to me to have made the beſt im- 
provements on the ſolution of evil from 
the fall, his recommendation of it was 
far inferior to its merit ; the nobleſt part 
of his obſervation is a contradiction to 
his _ deſign, and he has put the 

greateſt 
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greateſt ſtreſs on that which deſerved none 
at all, the leaſt on 'that which was entitled. 
to his utmoſt confidence. Why he ſhould 
thus chooſe to lay his foundation on the 
ſand when he might have fixed it on a 
rock, and prefer the worſe with the bet-' 
ter ſcheme in view, when the only merit 
of the former was that it tended to un- 
dermine the latter, is very extraordinary 
and amazing! That Bolingbroke ſhould 
be ſo fond of it is very eaſy to be: ac- 
counted for, it being in all probability 
his deſign, under the ſpecious pretext that 
whatever is is right, to remove the neceſ- 
ſity of repairing wrong, and all idea of 
a renovation for this purpoſe. Nor is 
it any wonder that Pope ſhould be drawn 
into the ſnare, than which nothing could 
be more deeply laid to captivate the blind 
ſide of a religious perſon ; as it profeſſes 
the utmoſt complaiſance to Providence, by 
ſuppoſing this incapable of permitting any 
thing but what is right in itſelf at preſent, 
and reſolving every appearance to the con- 
trary into wiſdom that is infinitely paſt. 
finding 


1 


finding out. The truth is that he was ſedu- 
ced by the bait of orthodoxy, there was no 
occaſion for his univerſal prayer to vindi- 
cate the innocence of his intention; the 
ſcheme he fell into was the ſame as was 
laid by Satan to perſuade our Saviour to- 
caſt himſelf down from the temple of 
Jeruſalem, viz. unlimited truſt in the 
Almighty where he has given no fuch 
authority by his word, but on the contra- 
ry forbidden all ſuch preſumption. This 
is equally applicable to the doctrine of 
univerſal rectitude where we are taught 
the neceſſity of ſo great an alteration ' 
and amendment, the only difference is 
that Pope had not ſagacity enough to 
ſee through it; which ſhews how neceſ- 
ſary the ſubtilty of the ſerpent is as 
well as the ſimplicity of the dove, and 
is a laſting admonition to well meaning 
perſons to beware of too great a regard for 
myſtery, ſince it is not every pretence of 
this any more than Reaſon that in Oy is 
favourable to Chriſtianity. 
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Tt muſt be confeſſed however that 
the motive of the Archbiſhop and his 
commentator was as different from that 
of Pope as Bolingbroke, and was no 
more to recommend implicit faith than 
to undermine the foundation of a future 
ſtate ; but on the contrary to ſolve the 
difficulty of evil without aid of Scripture, 
and thereby ſtrike at the root of Bayle's 
aſſertion, that it could not be reconciled 
with the pretended perfections of the 
Deity upon any principles of nature. Thus 
the Archbiſhop, after hinting in a paflage 
before cited, ' © That the perniciouſneſs 
* of wild beaſts might have had its origin 
from the fall, and rage been given 
*to the lion, venom to the ſerpent, for 
* the puniſhment of mankind,” ſubjoins; 
e But as this queſtion was firſt moved by 
 « ſuch as either denied Revelation or at 
* leaſt were ignorant of it, I would not 
* call that into our aſſiſtance, or make any 
* other uſe of it than as a bare hypotheſis.” 
In like manner the commentator after 
explaining and commending his author's 
ſcheme 


* 
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ſcheme in the preface ſays (page 11,) 1 
* heartily wiſh this method had been 
taken by more of . thoſe who have 
« written on the preſent ſubject, and the 
* argument purſued a little further by 
natural light, in order to give ſome 
light and confirmation even to Reve- 
lation itſelf in theſe inquiſitive days, 
* wherein a great many ſeem unwilling 
* to be determined by its ſole authority. 
Even the moſt learned and ingenious 
e writer on this ſubject often flies to Scrip- 
* ture when a difficulty begins to preſs 
him; which in my opinion is deſerting of 
the argument and owning with Mr. Bayle 
* that it cannot be defended on any other 
* footing. Whereas if the difficulty be 
really unanſwerable by Reaſon, or a plain 
e contradiction to our natural notions of 
“God; if as the fore-mentioned author 
often urges, we perceive by our clear 
* and diſtinct ideas that ſuch a thing is en- 
© tirely repugnant to his nature and attri- 
e butes, referring of us to Scripture, which 
e declares that an infinitely perfect Being 
Vol. II. Mm 2 4 did 
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did conſtitute it thus, will be no manner 


_  * of ſatisfaction; ſince upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion we cannot have greater aſſurance 
* that this Scripture comes from him than 
* we have that the doctrine therein con- 
* tained is impoſſible and abſurd.” 


This is a juſt obſervation, but alas! 
how nearly do the moſt oppoſite extremes 
approach together, and how prone are 
men in avoiding one to precipitate them- 
ſelves into another that 1s equally as 
bad? It is very true that in an argu- 
ment of this kind we are not to employ 


the ſole authority of Scripture, eſpecially | 


with unbelievers, which has been done 
too commonly by Divines; but this is no 
reaſon why we ſhould totally reject its uſe, 


_— 


nor is a ſyſtem by any means to be deem- 


ed the worſe for an hypotheſis becauſe 
it comes from Revelation. It is upon an 
equal footing as ſuch with any other, and 
if it anſwer the intended purpoſe of ſolu- 


tion better, 1s not only to be valued more 


highly in itſelf, but alſo on account of 
its original ; as having ſome foundation 
; at 
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at leaſt, beſides that of its own re- 
commendation, to depend upon. This 
is widely different from laying our whole 
ſtreſs on the bare word of Scripture, 
which is at laſt as good as any meer aſſer- 
tion of our own; had the ſcale of being 
been more manifeſt than the fall from na- 
ture, or afforded a more ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the difficulty propoſed in Reaſon, 
there would have been ſome cauſe for de- 
parting from Revelation in purſuance of 
it. But when the contrary 1s evident in 
both reſpects, and it fails thus egregiouſſy 
in every inſtance of Philoſophy ; when 
inſtead of being better recommended either 
by this or hiſtory, there is not a greater 
romance in nature, and it requires tenfold 
the faith of Revelation to digeſt it, what 
poſſible motive was there for adopting 
it? Nothing but an exceſſive apprehen- 
ſion of the fault committed by the in- 
genious writer alluded to could have 
drawn the two learned authors into the 
extreme of thus purſuing a ſcheme which 
has every thing againſt it, but that it comes 
not recommended by the Scripture. Whe- 
ther 
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ther this be any better method of proceed- 


ng than the other, or rather ſerve not (as 
the commentator charges that) to betray 
the caule, to undermine the authority of 
both Reaſon and Revelation, and to make 

a perſon that argues conſequentially reject 


all kinds of Religion, I leave the reader to 


determine. However cautious we ſhould 
be of arguing from the ſole authority of 


Scripture, yet where it makes myllery 


philoſophy and darkneſs light by explain- 
ing what would be inexplicable without it, 


we certainly ſhould glory in its account, 


and magnify the original. The ſolution of 
evil from {in would have done credit to 
the Coran had it bcen found there, nor 
would 1t have failed in ſuch caſe of being 
extolled by infidels againſt the goſpel ; but 
if they are determined to believe any thing 


before this, (of which their predilection for 


the ſcale of being is a ſufficient proof) let 


not us be ſo mean and ſervile as to gratify 


them in their ungracious humours, be baſh- 

ful of what we ſhould boaſt, or turn aſide, 

as if aſhamed from what we ihould contend 
Dy for 


1 


for as our greateſt honour. It is my hap- 
pineſs that the ſcheme propoſed is borrow- 
ed entirely from the Scripture, and ſuch 
doctrines of it in particular as are ſcarce, if 
any more regarded than thoſe of the Coran; 
from ſuch as are eſteemed the leaſt comely 
parts of Revelation, and not only treated 
moſt contemptuouſly by its adverſaries, 
but alſo moſt induſtriouſly avoided and 
concealed by its advocates in general; nor 
do Iconſider a deduction from ſuch unpro- 
miſing circumſtances of the faith (whatever 
Bayle might have ſaid) as leſs than a de- 
monſtration from the principles of Reaſon. 
This is at leaſt the moſt likely method to 
accompliſh the reconciliation of evil, if 
ever it be done before the reſtoration of all 
things; viz. by ſtrictly purſuing the ſyſtem 
of Revelation (however perplexing 1t ap- 
pears) after the manner in which philoſo- 
phers have of late inveſtigated that of na- 
ture; inſtead of deviſing ſchemes as they 
did at firſt to make it according to their 
own fancy, and following any wild imagi- 
nation rather than inſpecting into tlie real 
f {late 
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ſtate of things, from the diſagreeableneſs 


of its ſuperficial aſpect. The bad ſucceſs 
that has hitherto attended the endeavours 


of Divines, I think, needs not any other 


circumſtance to account for it than their 
continuance in this miſconduct, whatever 
may be the conſequence of the preſent at- 
tempt to rectify it. 
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ON THE CHANGES OF DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE ar TRE FALL; THEIR NATU- 
RAL RELATION TO EACH OTHER, AND 
UNIVERSAL TENDENCY TO REDEMP- 
TION. | 
CHAPTER L 


ON THE INCREASE or ISSUE. 


| Y y E have hitherto been engaged on 
the great conſiderations of fin and evil, as 
they relate to univerſal nature, were inevi- 
table from the beginning, and are neceſſary 
to the completion of all ſocial being ; no- 
thing leſs than the original, adminiſtration, 
and end of the whole intellectual ſyſtem 
has been the ſubje& of our contemplation, | 
but we muſt now contract it within narrow- 
er bounds, and confine our enquiry to the 
peculiar circumſtances of our preſent ſtate. 
I mean hereby the changes that were imme- 
diately occaſioned to the human ſpecies by 
Vol. II. 333 the 
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the fall, which we ſhall find adagied 4 in 
wiſdom and goodneſs purely to the ſin- 
ful condition they had ſunk into, and in 
every particular concurring with What has 
been ſaid of this at large; viz. to ſhew 
that as it was neceſſary in itſelf, ſo was not 
there any thing inſtituted thereupon but 
what was abſolutely eſſential to it. This I 
truſt is proceeding in due form and order, 
firſt to explain the exigency of a thing 
in general, and afterward that of every 
circumſtance belonging to it; the latter 
will come in very properly to finiſh, and 
compleat the former, whereas if the ſub- 
ſtance be neglected (which has been too 
much the caſe) the remaining part of the 
work will be very ſuperficial and defective. 
It is but of little conſequence to ſhew that 
all the appendages of the preſent life are 
ever ſo well ſuited to each other, till 
men are reconciled to the expediency of 
the ſtate itſelf, and imperfection that is 
entailed on it at large ; ; but when the main 
point is ſecured, it anſwers a conſiderable 
end to prove, that there 1 is not any one 
particular 
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particular relating to our corrupt condis 
tion but what is altogether as eſſential to 
it, as this is to the whole conſtitution. of 
our being, and that of every other crea- 
ture among the bleſſed. We have arrived 
in one ſenſe at the full extent of our 
enquiry, there is no going beyond the 
beginning and end of all things; what 
remains is to fill up the intermediate ſpace 
and finiſh the great out-line by a view of 
the particulars which it was. drawn on 
the preſumption of, and which in the 
purſuit of the main cauſe, there Was not 
ſuffeient opportunity and leiſure to 
enlarge upon. For theſe are not only 
corroborating circumſtances, but were in 
fad; the grounds that led to our firſt en- 
quiry. I ſhould never have ſuſpected 
that the fall was neceſſary to the kingdom 
of Heaven, had it not previoully appeared 
to me that every incident aſcribed by 
Moſes to the former was eſſential to our 
preſent life; the principal concluſion 
came to me by this ſubordinate induction, 
which has not been proved but only pre- 
Vol. II. Nn ſumed 
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ſumed as yet, viz. that every act of Di. 
vine Providence at the fall was calculated 
for the good of man according to the 
ſituation he had ſunk into. This was the 
foundation of all that has been advanced 
upon ſatisfaction, ſin, and judgment, 
has therefore need to be well fortified 
and ſecured; as it was the firſt occaſion 
of our theory, and will finally tend to 
the confirmation of this, it will be highly 
proper to diſplay at large the origin of 
dur enquiry, by a minute attention to 
each change that is attributed to the Su- 
preme Being. However inferior therefore 
the following circumſtances may appear 
in compariſon with the foregoing conſider- 
ations, and even unconnected for a time 
with the principal end in view; yet will 
the moſt diminutive and diſtant of them 
be found ultimately to concur in the ſame 
point by demonſtrating, that as there was 
nothing permitted on the fall but what was 
neceſſary, (however obnoxious) in itſelf, 
ſo was there nothing done by the Divine 
Being but what was placidly adapted to 
16 this 
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this exigency ; every incident thereof 'in 
particular was conducive to the temporal 


as well as the event at large to the eternal 8 


benefit and advantage of the ſpecies. 
Beſides this we ſhall ſne another connec- 
tion between ſome of the changes that 
has not: hitherto been much ſuſpected. 


The firſt of the inſtitutions. mentioned 
with regard to the human ſpecies is what 
God ſays to the woman, I will greatly 
multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception, 
Gen. iii. 6; which I preſume denotes! | 
an increaſe of pregnancy as well as Pain. 
This is a circumſtance I believe which is 
not much attended to, the paſſage being 
uſually underſtood as if 1t were faid, I 
will greatly multiply thy ſorrow in thy 
conception ; but perhaps it may be queſ- 
tioned whether the trouble that is here 
alluded to have any relation to child bear- 
ing, the pains of this being particularly 
mentioned in the ſucceeding ſentence, 
in ſorrow ſhalt thou bring forth. That 


which is firſt propoſed then | may mean 


nothing 
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nothing more than the affliction which the 
woman 1s ordai ned to undergo. in com- 
mon with the man; but if it ſhould be 
deemed to ſignify the ſickneſs of concep- 
tion, as the laſt does the anguiſh of delivery, 
yet it cannot I think be doubted that the 
paſſage intimates an increaſe of conception 
as well as ſorrow, by any who duly con- 
ſider the application of the word multiply 
to each circumſtance in the disjunctive. 


If this be admitted it will point out 
a peculiar proviſion for the eſtabliſhment 
which was neceſſary to follow, and ſerve 
as a {mall ſpecimen of what will be more 
fully manifeſted in the ſequel ;; viz. how 
the circumſtances of the fall which are 
commonly , overlooked or conſidered, as 
unconnected bear relation, and thereby 


reciprocal teſtimony to each other. For 


what more apparent than that when God 
determined to ordain this tranſitory and 
ſucceſſive ſtate, it became incumbent on 
him to eſtabliſh a much more numerous 
increaſe in order to preſerve the world 
_ repleniſhed 


„„ 
repleniſhed” than before was neceſſary 
when mankind were to have been immor- 
tal? When the decree was paſſed, that 
however the earth might at any time be 
filled, yet all who dwell on it ſhould in 
a ſhort courſe of years be ſwept off to 
the grave, it followed that a ſuitable num- 
ber muſt be ordained to riſe up continual. 
ly in their ſtead within the narrow period 
of their days. The world muſt now 
become deſolate, if not re- peopled every 
age; whereas while men remained free 
from death and diminution, however ſlow-, 
ly population might have then advanced, 
it would have been always on the increaſe, 
a conſequence directly oppoſite to hat 
muſt have enſued at preſent without great- 
ly adding to the propagation that before 
was requiſite. There is every reaſon then 
to imagine that the effect was in each con- 
dition adapted to the exigency of the caſe, 
and the multiplicity of conception after 
the fall entirely founded on the circum- 
ſtance of mortality to follow, which tho 
fo obvious in itſelf is not a matter that 
has been much obſerved. Nothing 
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Nothing indeed can be more juſt and 
accurate than the Scripture is in this par- 
ticular of iſſue as to all the three eſtates 
of men, the paſt, the preſent, and the 
future. When the Sadducees aſked our 
Saviour concerning the woman who had 
ſeven huſbands, whoſe wife ſhe ſhould 
be at the reſurrection, his anſwer was, ye 
err not knowing the Scriptures nor the 
power of God; at the renovation they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels. Thus is the eſtabliſh- 
ment to come very ſuitably made to differ 
from both the others; in the beginning 
God ſaid, increaſe and multiply and 
repleniſh the earth ; becauſe tho' the race 
was framed for immortality, yet there 
being only a ſingle pair created, there was 
a neceſſity for conſiderable, tho' not by 
any means ſo ſpeedy propagation in order 
to the end propoſed. This was greatly 
multiplied upon the fall in purſuance of 
the principle it was at firſt ordained upon, 
which otherwiſe muſt have failed and 
hs the kingdom of Heaven not been 
ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently ſupplied; at the conſumma- 
tion however, when the number of the 
ſaints ſhall be both accompliſhed and 
ſubject to no future diminution, the end 
_ of ordaining offspring then entirely ceaſing, 
the thing itſelf will of courſe be diſconti- 


nued with all the intereſts and connections 


| appertaining to it. It will not go on ad 
infinitum, or, exceed the purpoſe it was 
deſigned for. ſo as to require a (tranſlation 
to any further ſyſtem, according to what 
has been imagined upon principles 
very ſimilar to thoſe: of the Sadducaical = 
objection ; which ſhews again how much 
more exact and pertinent the Scripture 
is than the obſervations that have been 
* * it. 
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CHAPTER IL 


0˙ THE OBLIGATION or LABOUR 
15 ENTAILED o MAN. 


* TER I will b ultply. thy 
forrow and thy conception, in forrow 
ſhalt thou bring forth, the text adds: 
„ And thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband 
ran, he ſhall rule over thee.“ 


With . e is the n 
added, for as mortality gave occaſion fer 
multiplicity of offspring, ſo is this in 
conjunction with the ſorrow of woman 
in travail a ground-work of ſubjection 
to her and toil to man. Theſe things 
are equally united, tho' in a different 
manner from the others we have been 
explaining ; increaſe of iſſue follows not, 
as far as we perceive, by any natural con- 
ſequence from mortality, but by extraor- 


SUS. 
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dinary appointment of the Deity in con- 
formity with the exigency of things; 
whereas the multiplicity and ſorrow of 
travail are themſelves the executive inſtru- 
ments and means of ſubjection to the 
woman, and labour to the man; both 
theſe are ſpontaneous effects of the former, 


and flow as regularly from them as ſtreams 
do from their proper fountains, 


Moſes I know has been ſuppoſed to have 
entertained us with a fable, and not a 
very plauſible or judicious one, in relation 
to the eſtabliſhments upon the fall; but 
that this has ariſen totally from want of 
penetration to diſcern the coherence, depth, 


and accuracy of the account, I truſt will 


in a ſhort time be further - ſhewn. It 
is not an arbitrary, dramatic ſiction of 
the voice of God, but a moſt philoſophical 
and profound deſcription of the opera- 
tion of his hands; his word is manifeſted 
by his works in this caſe, where it has 
little been imagined or underſtood, which 
is a ſtrong confirmation of the hiſtory. 


Vo. IK. Oo2 Should 
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Should we infiſt on the veracity of Moſes 
from what -he days of God ordaining 
ſorrow and death, it might be anſwered 
that the effects in themſelves are obvious, 

muſt have proceeded from his poln. 

and it requires no great art to frame an 
account of their introduction; but when 
a connection between circumſtances is 
ſhewn to have been intimated which has yet 
remained unſuſpected, his adverſaries muſt 
needs admire the ſuperior wiſdom of the 
narration. The natural conſequence of 
ſubjection to woman from the frequency 
and ſorrow of child bearing our author 
points out in a maſterly manner by the 
ſucceſſion he ordains it after theſe things 
in the text, leaving us to adopt the hint 
and improve upon the ſuggeſtion given. 
The . misfortune has been however that 
men haye had wit ſufficient to ridi- 
cule the relation, but not to comprehend 
the profound ſenſe and meaning that lies 
comprehended in it; as will appear when 
we ſhall have conſidered the ſeveral funda- 
mentals of ſubordination that proceed from 


pregnancy 
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pregnancy in its preſent ſtate. This has 


a much more extenſive influence over 
the mind as well as body than it is obvious 
to imagine; it is ſcarce conceivable till 
it has been diſplayed how deeply rooted 
the decree, thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſ- 
band and he ſhall rule over thee, is in the 
previous determination. I will greatly 
multiply thy conception, and in ſorrow 
ſhalt thou bring forth. There. is not only 
a declaration of r but en 
demonſt ration. in the pallage.. = 
The ee I purpoſe to purſue in 
examining the three particulars of child- 
bearing, f ubordination, and labour, will 
be ſomewhat different from the order 
that they bear in the ſacred writings ; 
there ſubjection follows next to pregnan- 
cy, for both being ordained for woman, 
they are of courſe declared in conjunc- | 
tion to her, and the repreſentation of 
_ toll is deferred till the man whoſe pe- 
culiar portion this was to be, has his 
allotment given him. I chooſe to diſ- 
| courſe 
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courſe however on his obligation to la- 
bour firſt, becauſe it follows much more 
immediately from the circumſtances of 
travail to woman than every particular that 
relates to her fubordination ; indeed the dif- 
ficulty attending child- bearing i is a principal 
cauſe of the great incumbrance of toil 
to man, which contributes again to the 
eſtabliſnment and completion of ſubjection 
to the woman; ſo that the prior mani- 
feſtation of the one, as we propoſe, i 

a neceſſary ſtep in our way to the — 
monſtration of the other. 


With reſpect to the burden of labour 
then, there is nothing more certain than 
that whatever may be the lot of ſome, 
mankind at large muſt be ſupported by 
their induſtry; the earth yields not her 
means of ſuſtenance with eaſe, they are 
only to be acquired by great aſſiduity, 
and there are comparatively but few 
among the human race, who find not a 
conſiderable degree of toil expedient for 
the welfare of their ſubſiſtence. This is, 
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I think fo obvieus that I need ſay no- 
thing more concerning it; Whatever may 
have been the oocaſion of the thing, che 
effect is undeniable, that the ſpecies muſt 
be content at preſent to eat their bread 
in the ſweat of their brow, and thereby 
alone is * gf eee er che . 
yo” 28 2011155 1 01 
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in general let us now proceed then to 
examine how it is entailed upon the man 
particularly ; ; and this we ſhall not be 
long at a loſs to explain, if we only di- 
rect our eye to the conſequences of child: 
bearing. Such is the diſability occaſion- 
ed by it that it neceſſarily debars the 
fex it is ordained to from all employ- 
ments difficult or arduous; their principal 
concern muſt be confined to themſebves, 
can only extend to light, domeſtic affairs 
at fartheſt; neither diſtant expeditions 
abroad nor laborious fatigues at home 
are any way compatible with the fick- 
lineſs and *** that are the conſtant 


companions 
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companions of this ſituation. Not only 
when the time . of travail advances are 
women unable to ſupport themſelves with- 
out the helping hand of men, but long 
before this approaches, do they often find 
themſelves ſo oppreſſed with the weight 
of their incumbrance as to be inſufficient 
for any ſuch exertions as are neceſſary 
to ſubſiſtence; even children almoſt may 
as well ſuſtain themſelves without their 
parents as they in pregnancy without 
the aſſiſtance of their conſorts. Let 
any perſon only caſt his eye toward 
the cottages of the lower claſs, the far 
moſt numerous order of ſociety, and then 
ſay whether the one ſex muſt not almoſt 
entirely depend upon the other in ſuch 
condition, or what would be the fate of 
the weaker veſſels when deprived of or 
abandoned by the authors of their con- 
ception without any other aids of the com- 
munity. Is it not apparent then as Moſes 


repreſents, that when God ordained the 


preſent courſe of geſtation to the female 
| he 
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he at the ſame time eſtabliſhed toil par- 
ticularly on the male, a larger portion 
of this devolving on him in conſequence 
of the former, he being thereby compel- 
led to fulfil his own ſhare of employ- 
ment with that of his nnen in great 
meaſure likewiſe. 


This will appear ſtill more conſpicuous 
when we further conſider the conſequen- 
ces of geſtation; for the woman is no 
ſooner releaſed from this than nurture 
of courſe ſucceeds, which tho' it be not 
ſo dangerous, is not leſs an obſtacle to 
labour than child-bearing, Very little 
employment can for a ſeaſon be purſued 
beſides the care of the offspring, this alone 
will be ſufficient to engage her principal 
concern, and before one infant can be 
confided to himſelf another may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed approaching ; thus is 
incumbrance likely to {ucceed on incum- 
brance, a ſecond to arrive before the 
firſt can be removed, and ſuch 1s the 
circle of her occupation probably for a 
Vor II. Pp revolution 
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revolution of many years, or the better - 
part of life. It is true, this is not always 
the caſe, but is conſtantly to be expected, 
and very often happens, on which ſup- 
poſition the wife and all the helplets iſſue 
muſt for the moſt part depend upon the 
man's endeavours for ſubſiſtence. As 
nothing can be more apparent then than 
the neceſſity of multiplying offspring in 
conſequence of mortality to recruit- its 
depredations, ſo nothing can be more con- 
ſpicuous than the truth of the other effects 
thereupon ſuggeſted, viz. that the woman 
was principally devoted to pregnancy 
and this eſſential increaſe of iſſue, and 
the man was at the ſame time driven 
to toil for their fupport and maintenance. 
What can be more profound and juſt 
than the different department which the 
account repreſents each ſex ordained to 
upon this event in the creation? The 
only circumftance that is commonly ob- 
ſerved as productive of labour is the 
eſtabliſhment of barrenneſs upon the 
ground, which of itſelf could have no 

more 
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more affected or concerned the man than 
woman. But the hiſtory is much more 
ſignificant and expreſſive in addreſſing the 
matter as it does particularly to the for- 
mer, an extraordinary degree of toil being 
as remarkably entailed on him as there 
is of ſorrow in child- bearing on the 
latter. 


Indeed this 8 of labour upon 
man is by far the moſt ſingular and ec- 
centric law in nature; for other creatures 
undergo ſome pain in bringing forth, tho 
not ſo great as women; but there is not 
an inſtance in the viſible creation, except 
among mankind, where the charge of ſup- 
porting the female both in geſtation and 
nurture of the offspring devolves almoſt 
entirely on the male. Among quadrupeds 
the former maintains herſelf and young 
without any aſſiſtance from the latter either 
before or after the production; and tho 
this holds not among birds, yet the fe- 
male contributes at leaſt as much toward 

the charge of propagation and nurture 
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She is altogether as inſtru- 


as the male. 


mental in the formation of the neſt, and 


not only lays the eggs entirely but ſits 
on them alternately, and in that caſe ſup- 
plies herſelf with food; nor after the 
young are produced does ſhe contribute 
leſs than an equal proportion toward their 
maintenance. Thus is it evident that the 
circumſtances related in the Moſaic ac- 
count of the man and woman are by no 
means ordinary or indifferent matters that 
may eaſily be ſaid at random, but very 
peculiar properties whereby the province 


of each is not only diſtinguiſhed from 


that of the other, but alſo from that of 
the ſame ſex in every different ſpecies 
whatſoever; the difficulties of geſtation 
and nurture not being ſuch among any 
creatures except them, but that the female 
may either ſupport herſelf and both theſe 
exigencies alone, or at leaſt, beſides ſuſtain- 
ing herſelf at all times, contribute one half 
of the proviſion toward the offspring. 


The 
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The peculiar eſtabliſhment of toil on man 
has now been amply manifeſted, the full en- 
largment of his obligation however has not 
been repreſented yet; another conſider- 
able branch of labour remains in the exi- 
gency of cloathing, which forms a very 
material article of life, and occupies no 
ſmall part of human concern. Nothing 
can be more obvious from the Moſaic 
account than that this exiſted not before 
but was introduced upon the fall; ſince 
however the opinion ſeems invalidated, 
or at leaſt obſcured by a metaphorical 
intorpretation of the paſſage contended 
for by ſome expoſitors, it is incumbent 
upon me to pay ſome notice and atten- 
tion to it. | 


/ 


„They who take the word naked in 
* 2 literal ſenſe, ſays Mr. Stackhouſe, 
* [Hiſtory of the Bible, vol. 1, page 42.] 
% ſuppoſe that upon the fall, the air and 
* other elements immediately became in- 
e temperate and diſorderly ; ſo that our 
* parents knew or felt that they were 

* naked, 
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% naked, beoauſe the ſun ſcorched them, 
the rain wet them, and the cold pierced 
* them. 


* But others take the expreſſion in a 
figurative ſenſe, viz. to denote the 
* commiſhon of ſuch ſins as a man in his 
“ ſenſes may be well aſhamed- of; and 
* to this purpoſe they have obſerved, that 
* when Moſes returned from the mount, 
*and found that the people had made 
* and conſecrated a golden image, the 
* expreſſion in Scripture is that they 
© were naked, that is, were become vile 
e and reprobate ſinners; (for ſo the word 
* your; Tignifies in the New Teſtament, 
% Rev. xwagferle 15) for Aaron had made 
* them naked unto their ſhame among 
their enemies. Exod. xxxu, verſe 25. 
« [Vide Le Clerc's Commentary.] Now 
* thoſe who take it in this ſenſe have 
* obſerved further, that by the word- 
“ nakedneſs, according to the uſual mo- 
* deſty of the Hebrew tongue, are meant 
* all irregular appetites to venereal plea- 

« ſures, 
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% ſures, which Adam and Eve were ſtran. 
« gers to in their ſtate of innocence, but 
© now began firſt to experience, and 
* which the intoxicating juice of the 
forbidden fruit might very probably ex- 
cite.“ { Nicholl's Conference, vol 1.} 


In anſwer to this I ſhall not enter into 
a difcuſſion 'of the texts produced to 
confirm the figurative conſtruction, but 
ſhall only ſurvey the paſſage in diſpute, 
the leaſt conſideration of which will be 
fufficient to ſhew how contradictory and 
incongruous as well as far-fetched and 
diſtant the interpretation is. For it is 
ſaid of our firſt parents before the fall 
that they were naked, the man and his 
wife, and were not aſhamed ; how then 
can the word in queſtion ſignify that they 
were vile and reprobate ' ſinners ad- 
dicted to irregular luſts and paſſions? 
Nothing can be a more direct repugnancy 
than the methaphorical expoſition 1s to 
itſelf which ſuppoſes theſe qualities to 


have commenced upon the violation of 
the 
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the tree of knowledge, and in the ſame 
breath aſcribes them to mankind before 


it happened, It is ſtrange that any ſhould 


be capable of thus forgetting themſelves; 
the only queſtion that can be made is 
not concerning, the literal ſenſe of naked- 
neſs, but the ground of the alteration 
felt, whereupon our; firſt parents became 
ſo ſolicitous in purſuit of cloathing, when 
they had previouſly been ſo indifferent 
with regard to it, and found no manner 
of inconvenience from the want of it. 
This is in ſome meaſure liable to be miſta- 
ken, I ſhall therefore enter into a further 
illuſtration of the paſſage. 


It muſt be confeſſed then that the hiſtory 
ſeems to denote a conſciouſneſs of ſhame 
to have been the occaſion of this new 
demand of covering; which ſenſation 
man was unacquainted with in upright- 
neſs, but wretchedly experienced after 
his tranſ{greſſion; as appears from the 
cauſe aſſigned for his unwillingneſs to 
attend the ſummons of his Maker. I 

| was 
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was aſhamed, ſays Adam, becauſe I was 
naked, and therefore I hid myſelf; ac- 
cordingly many have entertained a notion 
that an inſtinct of this nature was entailed 
upon the ſpecies at the fall in conſequence 
of the irregular affections which then 
broke looſe upon them ; which probably 
was the principal meaning of the late 
quotation, tho it ſo unfortunately dedu- 
ces this from the fignification itſelf of 

naked. ; | | . 


Biſhop Beveridge with much more plau- 
ſibility and conſiſtency obſerves, That 
before they were ſo perfectly innocent 


« they had nothing to be aſhamed of; 
but now the caſe was altered, for they 
* found themſelves naked and diveſted 
* of their former innocence; ſo were 
* aſhamed of themſelves and what they 
* had done, and endeavoured to hide it 
* as well as they were able.” (Vol. 5, 
page 148. 
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This is the ſuperficial, but by no means 
the real ſuggeſtion of the hiſtory, and 


my reaſon for. the opinion is, that what 


Adam pleads was not the real motive of 
his flight ; conſequently what Moſes ſays 


in reference to this excuſe, is not to be 


underſtood in a literal ſenſe but as bear- 
ing an ironical alluſion to it. Adam, as 


it is natural for a perſon conſcious of guilt, 
prevaricates and prefers any miſerable 


ſubterfuge before the truth ; upon which 
the Supreme Being aſks him, whether 
there were not a more ſubſtantial ground 
of apprehenſion at bottom than he thought 
proper to aſſign ; who told thee that thou 
waſt naked? Haſt thou eaten of the tree 
whereof I commanded thee, that thou 
ſhouldeſt not eat? I am difpoſed to think 
then what Moſes ſays of his condition 
in innocence an irony on his wretched 
evalion now, not only becauſe it fur- 
niſhed fo juſt an occaſion for one, but 
on account of what 1s ſaid in chap. in, 
ver. 7; and the eyes of them both were 

opened, 
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opened, and they ſaw that they were 
naked, and they ſewed fig-leaves. 


Now the former part of this is evi- 
dently a reflection on what the ſerpent 
{aid of the forbidden fruit, that on the 
day they eat thereof their eyes ſhould 
be opened; upon which the author ob- 
ſerves that their eyes were opened indeed, 
but in a very different manner (as all 
allow) from what had been propoſed and 
promiſed ; and there is the utmoſt reaſon 
to imagine that what he ſays of their per- 
ceiving that they were naked is alſo to be 
interpreted in the ſame kind of ſtrain 
from its having been a meer pretence 
and affording an equal occaſion for Irony, 
as well as being immediately joined in 
the ſame ſentence with one. The con- 
nection ſeems to imply that as their eyes 
were opened, tho' to a very different 
purpoſe from what they expected, ſo did 
they truly find that they were naked 
but on quite another account from what 
they inſinuated, i. e. they could no lon- 
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ger bear the inclemency of air and ele- 
ments that now began to injure and an- 
noy them. This appears a much more 
ſolid and ſubſtantial ground for the con- 
cern of our firſt parents with reſpect to 
cloathing, j as was the violation of the for- 
bidden fruit for their ann to 
| conceal themſelves. N 


There certainly was fome occaſion for 
the new contrivance of theirs with fig- 
leaves; thus much is evident from what 
Moſes mentions, and the proviſion that 
God was afterward pleaſed to ordain them 
in the ſkins of beaſts; they as indiſputably 
experienced the effects of nakedneſs as 
that their eyes were opened; but there 
is no more reaſon to conclude the ori- 

ginal of this was ſhame than that the con- 
comitant circumſtance 1s to be underſtood 
according to what had been fuggeſted by 
the ſerpent; there is in every reſpect 
equal room and neceſſity for pon 
of irony on each pretence, 


On 
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On the other hand, nothing is more 
likely than for the ground alledged to have 
been the true foundation of the want 
ſuſtained, there being the utmoſt reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that external nature as well as 
man underwent at the fall a fundamen- 
tal change. We commonly read the cir- 
cumſtances of this great event with too 
much indifference and levity of attention, 
it being in all probability the "occaſion 
of a new eſtabliſhment to the whole ter- 
raqueous globe; as appears from the de- 
cree of barrenneſs upon the ſoil, a matter 
that requires nothing leſs than a new 
modification and arrangement of the world 
in general. Amidft this univerſat ſhock 
of alteration then we can hardly ſuppoſe 
the elements to have been unconcerned; 
particularly when we conſider their almoſt 
inſupportable ſeverity to the defenceleſs 
frame of man at preſent, it becomes in 
this view highly probable that there was 
ſome very extraordinary change in one or 
both of them. Perhaps the former were nei- 
ther ſo fierce and boiſterous, nor was the 
| 8 latter 
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latter. ſo infirm and feeble ; the immortality 
of the ſpecies itſelf denotes an adamantine 
frame ſuitable to the duration it was or- 
dained to undergo; a conſtitution the re- 
verſe of what muſt be peculiar to a ſhort 
ſtate of ſickneſs and diſeaſe that is every 
moment tending to a ſpeedy diſſolution. 
In ſhort, there muſt have been, by ſome 
means or other, a very material difference 
in the original relation between this earth- 
ly tabernacle and the elements ; for Adam 
could. want nothing in Paradiſe conducive 
to his ſatisfaction, to which nothing is more 
expedient now than cloathing for protection. 
I know, it has been ſuppoſed by ſome 
that this is utterly uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, - 
from the example of the Americans who 
are ſaid to have been found at firſt without 


any ſuch appendage ; but the exception, 


if it be true, is no more an objection to 
exigency of the thing than it is to the 
notion of a Deity that many tribes have 
been diſcovered without any ſuch idea. 
It is commonly urged that there is a Su- 
preme Being from the prevailing tradition 

yy and 
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and conſent concerning him, the inſtances 
that may be afforded to the contrary being 
looked upon as very inſufficient to counter- 
act ſo general a perſuaſion of mankind ; 
in like manner it may be ſaid of cloathing 
that its ſuitableneſs to the human frame 
has had the concurrent agreement- of al- 
moſt all communities, however different 
or diſtant from each other, and whether 
they were civilized or barbarous. The 
few exceptions that are found are always 
mentioned as the moſt extraordinary in- 
ſtances, and indeed demonſtrate that co- 
vering is not abſolutely eſſential to the 
conſtitution of man in every climate, 
but no way prove that it is not requiſite 
and meet, or that it does not tend to the 
comfort and improvement of human life. 
If they did, we muſt infer the like againſt 
the uſe of metals, animals, arts, ſciences, 
and civil government, in moſt of which 
particulars the Americans were as defectrve 
as they were in cloathing. The want of 
theſe advantages only ſerves to ſhew in 
how very rude and barbarous a tate 
mankind are capable of exiſting. On 
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On the contrary it is very beautifully 
obſerved by philoſophers in the preſent 
purpoſe, that other animals have the natural 
tegument of ſhells, hides, prickles, ſhag, 
briſtles, down, quills, ſcales, fleeces, or the 
like, man only, tho' he exceeds them all 
in tenderneſs, has nothing without his own 
manufacture ſimilar to any of theſe pro- 
viſions : the reaſon of which is (as they 
juſtly urge) to ſtir up and excite his in- 
duſtry, Providence has ſupphed him with 


proper art and inſtruments for his own 


ſupply, and very wiſely conſtrained him, 
(as will ſoon; become apparent) to the 
exerciſe and employment of them. 


If then we ſuppoſe the utility of cloaths 
from hoſtility of elements commencing 
at the fall, the ſame concluſion follows 
in great meaſure with regard to houſes ; 
there could not be much occaſion for 
theſe when the former were of no ſigni- 
ficancy or ſatisfaction; the ſecurity of 
ſpontaneous trees or eaſily connected 
arbours muſt have been as effectual for 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary ſhelter and protection then 
as ſtone walls of the moſt laborious ſtructure 
can be now. But not to purſue conjecture 
(tho founded on probability) too far, here 
let us reſt between the paſt and preſent 
world, in order to behold the . diverſity 
between them. 


From the ſignatures we have recorded 
of the former, the univerſal ſyſtem of 
this terreſtrial globe muſt have been eſſen- 
tially rent and broken from its firſt foun- 


dation; nature as well as man appears 


a ſhattered ruin; the one being reduced 
from fruitfulneſs and bright ſerenity to 
barrenneſs and claſhing elements, the other 
bent down from a far nobler ſphere to 
the low cares of ſelf-defence and meer 
ſubſiſtence. 


Of all creatures whatſoever he labours 
under the moſt numerous wants and exi- 
gencies; the liberal bounty of the Creator 
without exception furniſhes: others with a 
_ ſupply of cloathing, like lilies they neither 
Vor. II. Rr toll 
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toil nor ſpin, and yet it may with equal 
propriety be ſaid, that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of them. 


The ſame may be obſerved for the 
moſt part with reſpect to houſes; theſe 
are either not required or ſpontaneouſly 
provided for inferior animals; and for 
food they neither ſow nor cultivate, nor 
in the main are obliged to uſe any other 
pains beſides. thoſe of gathering ; it riſes 
in perfection for their uſe, while man is 
not only obliged to employ great art and 
induſtry to procure, but afterward to 
prepare the ſame. for ſuſtenance. 


This diſparity between him and other 
creatures is frequently obſerved by Na- 
turaliſts, and by the Scripture aſcribed in 
its original to the fall; for tho' in his 
innocence he is ſaid to have been put 
into the garden of Eden to dreſs it and 
to keep it, yet his employment mult have 
been of a widely different nature then 
from what it is at preſent, and ordained 

for 
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for amuſement only inſtead of a taſk or 
toil. When we conſider in one collec- 
tive view the earth bringing forth her 
fruits ſpontaneouſly, at leaſt without being 
rent or tormented violently, the woman 
free both from diſability and frequency 
of child-bearing, with the other immunity 
of the ſpecies from the neceſſity of cloaths, 
and probably of houſes ; we cannot but 
conclude the requiſite employment which 
is now a matter of ſo much extraordinary 
toil to have then been nothing more than 
the means of recreation and delight. In 
ſhort, if great things may be compared with 
ſmall, the one bears ſuch analogy to the 
other as the exerciſe of a perſon of elegance 
and affluence indulging himſelf at eaſe in 
beautifying plantations, woods, and gardens 
does to the ſlavery of a drudge obliged 
to earn his bread by the ſweat of his 
brow in the ſtubborn tillage of a barren 
farm. ra, 


But from the alteration itſelf let us 
now proceed to examine its deſign and 
Vol. II. Rx 2 motive; 
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motive; and here we ſhall find that 


immenſe as the difference is, it was 
not ordained without ſufficient caufe,; for 


while nature remained free from tendency 


to depravity, there was no neceſſity for 


any extraordinary means to counterat 


the voluntary movement of it. The dif- 
poſition of man might be entruſted to 
its own operation then, when its byaſs 
inclined toward perfection; which could 
no longer. be permitted, after it became - 
incumbered with ſo preponderating a 
principle of corruption. It is eſſential now 
for the ſpecies to be employed, if only 
to be preſerved from evil; idleneſs is the 
chief parent at leaſt nurſe of wickedneſs, 
and if mankind could afford to live in 
it, they are utterly unfit to bear it, of 
which the great are melancholy witneſſes 
and examples. Who more debauched 
and ſenſual, what perſons more addicted 
to impurity, profaneneſs, pride and pro- 


fligacy ; or to break down ſocial obliga- 


tions, and trample under foot all order, 
law and decency, than they who roll in 
affluence, 


1 

affluence, are become a prey to idleneſs, 
and have no neceſſity of any innocent 
occupation to ſubdue their luſts and paſ- 
fions? Idleneſs and plenty have the moſt 
corrupting influence even on the beſt of 
minds; if any means will convert men 
into ſwine, theſe are ſufficient; moſt gra- 
ciouſly and wiſely therefore did the Sove- 
reign Providence ordain that, when nature 
had departed from its purity and perfec- 
tion, men ſhould be employed in general, 
and whatever might be the lot of ſome, 
there ſhould be but few poſſeſſed of ſuch 
dangerous incentives againſt the peace and 
welfare of ſociety. Bad as the race are 
at preſent, they would have been mani- 
foldly worſe without this; labour per- 
forms the part both of a rod and bridle, 
to correct the force of corrupt affections 
and reſtrain men from the precipitancy 


of them. 


BOOK 
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CHAPTER III. 


On THE SUBJECTION or THE WOMAN. 


My next ſtep will be more fully to 
manifeſt the ſubordination of the woman, 
toward which there has already been 
fome progreſs made in the proof of her 
inſufficiency for labour and conſequent 
dependance, ſo far as the obligation of 
this extends, for ſubſiſtence on the man. I 
now proceed to conſider how ſhe is diſabled 
by the ſame means of pregnancy for every 
ſpecies of employment except that which 
is called domeſtic, as well as mechanical 
and manual drudgery. Toil is not an 
incident confined to thoſe of low and 
mean condition, but inſeparably entailed 
on all of any ſervice in ſociety; it is 
the portion of every uſeful claſs in the 
community in ſuch degree as 1s either 
utterly 
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utterly irreconcileable or at leaſt com- 
paratively very unſuitable to the ſtate of 

child- bearing and deſignation of women 
in the creation. A variety of ends will 
at once be anſwered by this diſcuſſion, 
the veracity and juſtneſs of the Moſaic 
will be more apparent ſtill from the 
univerſality of this inſtitution upon 
man, both as to the thing itſelf and as 
it tends to create a co- extenſive effect 
of . ſubordination upon woman; but 
what I chiefly propoſe to ſhew thereby 


is the inequality of the latter in mind ' 


as well as body, which will fully prepare 
the way toward the ſ ubjection mentioned; 
every circumſtance that is neceſſary to 
compleat the obligation of it, both. in 
a natural arid moral ſenſe, being by theſe 
means accompliſhed. I hope I am not 
guilty of any rudeneſs in this attempt ; 
I mean not to diſparage the fair ſex, 
but to illuſtrate and confirm the Scripture, 
the truth of which is too ſacred to be 
given up to complaiſance, or ſacrificed 
to any pretended notions of politenels ; 
beſides 
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befides which the propoſition is in great 
meaſure ſtripped of its obnoxiouſneſs by 
conſidering that the inequality contended 
for is not occaſioned by any original 
inferiority of the mind, but entirely by 
the ſame incumbrance of the body as 
hinders them from extraordinary avoca- 

tions and employments. | 


That child-bearing with its appurtenance 
of nurture then is a perpetual bar to all 
other engagements of conſequence in life, 
that theſe require labour of body or 
aſſiduity of mind which women in that 
ſtate are very unequal to when compared 
with men (if capable of at all) we need 
only an enumeration of human con- 
cerns to be convinced. Agriculture, 
commerce, medicine, adminiſtration of 
public affairs (whether military, maritime, 
or civil) are liable to ſuch exerciſe of 
body or application of mind, and ſo 
frequently require the utmoſt exertions 
that can be made of both, that none 
who are affected with any pecular diſa- 

bilities 
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bilities can properly be ordained to them. 
Buſineſs of every kind almoſt is ſubject 
to a variety of diſtant calls, and where 
the ſcene of it is moſt contracted, muſt 
be purſued without intermiſſion; it 1 
therefore particularly unſuitable to thoſe 
who muſt contend with the difficulties 
of child- bearing, which renders | them 
unfit for any but domeſtic occupations: 
and for a conſiderable time incapable | of 
paying much regard to theſes. It is a 
meer notion then that females are excluded 
from offices of ſtate, profeſſions and the 
great abundance of callings that are ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupport of life by cuſtom and 
preſcription only; they are not more 
debarred by theſe than by the original 
law and. conſtitution of their nature, 
where the foundation of the reſtraint is 
laid. Even thoſe employments that ap- 
pear moſt light and ſuitable to their con- 
dition, we find are in great meaſure 
fulfilled by men, however it may be 
regretted, © on account of the 'manifald - 
interruptions incident to women in their 

Vol. II. 88 married 
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married ſtate, How much more then 
muſt they be debarred from correſpon- 
dence with the great and various concerns 
of life? And what can be. a plainer 
conſequence than that being thus exclud 
from the fundamental tranſactions of 

world, they cannot be by nature qualified 
far the attainment of equal underſtanding 
in theſe? Experience and obſervation 


are the neceſſary means of human know- 
ledge, the grounds of which are not books - 


but men and their affairs; from extenſive 
commerce with which the fair ſex being 
particularly. reſtrained, muſt be proportion- 
_ ably circumſcribed as to judgment and 
coaprehenſion of them, | 


Some perſons obſerving women as quick 
and clear in their capacity as men, are 
ready to exclaim, Why might they not 
attain the ſame proficiency in knowledge, 
if they were educated in the ſame man- 
ner? But this is a queſtion that could 
praceed only from inattention to the pro- 
per objects it conſiſts of, and materials 
IT: it 


4 


6 


it is founded on. It may as well be 
aſked, Why might they not become as 
compleat Admirals and Generals as mend 
The reaſon is that they muſt be ſeamen 
and ſoldiers firſt, which would not be 
very ſuitable to their other offices in life; 
if there ever were any ſuch nation as the 
Amazons, it is very rightly related that 
they permitted not men among them but 
at certain times and under very particu- 
lar reſtrictions; the proper ſtate of nature 
and commerce with the male ſex would 


have ſoon deſtroyed their military proww- 


eſs, and was more 1 to be cut 
off than nga * breaſt. 


The 8 is an lieber to every otter 
orofaſtion u well-an;that.of-krms tho it 
may not be liable to ſuch perſonal dan- 
ger; the civil departments of life are 
occaſionally ſubject to as great fatigue 

as thoſe of the ocean or the field, and 
women may as well be commanders by 
ſea and land as ſtateſmen, lawyers, phy- 
ſicians or the like; the buſineſs that 
Vol. II. 812 muſt 
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muſt be performed by all perſons of real 


uſe and importance in theſe ſtations be- 
ing abundantly more than they can go 
thro', while they fulfil their appointed 
province in the creation; conſequently 
being debarred from practice, they are 
from pra in all N 9 matters. 


N or is 8 che Ne IO fob men not b 


derive a greater degree of knowledge 


from that of experience and obſervation, 
but alſo a ſounder habit of judgment 
and reflection. Exerciſe improves the 
ſtrength of the body, ſo does application 
that of the mind; and as from confine- 
ment to domeſtic ſcenes ariſes tender- 
neſs of conſtitution, ſo does a ſuitable 
inferiority of underſtanding follow from 
leſs enlarged and ſtrenuous application 
of intellectual powers. The more ardu- 
ous concerns of buſineſs being peculiar 


objects of attention to the men, a ſtronger 


frame of mind muſt needs enſue from 
the more vigorous attention ' requiſite than 
can be . to proceed from the 
1 — 
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ſubordinate, * ſuperficial” and contraſted 
matters OP female pm rc d 
This 1 aſſet coef 8 great 
iii and excellence of female writers 
who have of late abounded, which the 
celebrated Counteſs de Genglis ſets forth 
on the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion. She 
ſays, That women in this age have 
e written with the greateſt ſucceſs in every 
branch of literature; the beſt modern 
% novels are their productions, nor have 
they been leſs diſtinguiſhed in Poetry; 
5 Cantatas and Tragedies have been written 
by them. In Ruſſia a woman diretts' 
* the labours of a celebrated academy 
*of which ſhe is perpetual preſident, 
© and there are many ladies to be met 
with who know Engliſh, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and even Latin.“ E of the We 
vol. 5, Pages 42, oy | $1178 


But all this they may do, .arid not 
have the balance of knowledge on their 
ns or N poſſibility by nature of 
equal 
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equal pretenſions to it; the great branches 
of this conſiſting not in what may be 
learned at ſchool or in the cloſet, or in 
the compoſition of words and ſentences, 
but in what muft be obtained by acquain- 
tance with the world at large, and the 
fundamental affairs of life; which women 
can never have equal opportunity of un- 
derſtanding while they fulfil the more 

0 duties 10 their en. 111 
„There is nh lee! of peg inge- 
nious lady I cannot abſtain from quoting 
vol. iv, pages 62, &c. All men are 
* ready to allow we play on inſtruments, 
e dance, and even talk as well as they, 
% becauſe theſe are facts that cannot be 
* denied. There exiſts another talent 
* however equally common to women as 
to men; and this enchanting and ſublime 
* art neceſſarily demands fine and lively 
feelings, energy, enthuſiaſm, and all the 
emotions of the mind, which according 
* to them belong only to the men.” This 
ſhe +46 is the art of an actreſs and adds, 
Had 


( 
% Had all the other arts as well as this, 
been leſs the fruits f eduqation and 
«ſtudy than the happy gift of nature, 
there is no doubt but there would have 


* exiſted a Perfect e between men 
and women.” „bene 


Here again we may not only admit 
the facts, but in ſome meaſure the reaſoning, 
and yet deny the conſequence; if it be 
meant that mental incapacity is not the 
occaſion of any inequality between men 


and women, I very freely pay this tribute 


to the latter, in matters of much greater 
conſequence then acting, muſic, painting, 
or the like, which ſhe lays ſo much ſtreſs 
upon. But if it be implied that the 
diſparity between them proceeds from an 
arbitrary and groundleſs difference of 
education, as is evidently the caſe; here 
I beg leave to diſſent for the reaſons. 
above- mentioned. This is the common 
error, that the inequality of underſtand- 
ing is originally ſeated in the mind or not 
in nature; the l faſhioned account af 

Moſes 
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Moſes is the only juſt one I have met with, = 
others either queſtioning the effect or if 


| convinced of this aſcribing it to a wrong 


cauſe, and nothing being more remote 
from their imagination than that 'what 
produces bodily ſhould be the occaſion 
likewiſe of mental inferiority, tho ſo 
plainly hinted in the ſ ubordination men- 
* at the a 


It cannot he FROG 1 think; that the 
ſubjection of woman is naturally compleat- 
ed by this inferiority of knowledge as well 
as ſtrength with dependance for ſupport 
and management of the great affairs of 
life, whatever objections may be urged 
from individuals or the prevailing influence 
of the fair ſex in the world. While they 


were committed to the government of 


men, they were not made veſſels for 
oppreſſion, but favourites for protection 
who frequently over- rule their lords and 
maſters. Another thing I would obſerve 
to alleviate the general ſubjection is, that 
thro' the wiſdom and goodneſs of the | 


: ___- Creator 
| 
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Creator there is a moral obligation includ- 
ed in the natural, inferiority of mind 
and body being made the joint effect of 
one common cauſe, and thereby the ſub- - 


ordination mentioned not more inevitable 
than reaſonable in nature, 


As then we have ſhewn that ſubjection 
was eſtabliſhed in the beſt as well as 
moſt effectual manner, let us now pro- 
ceed to explain the Reaſon of its being 
ordained at all; and this is eaſy to be 
deduced from the preſent ſtate of nature, 
which, without ſome ſubordination, would 
ſcarce be capable of exiſting. Were every 
one poſſeſſed of the ſame power, what 
would prevail but ſtrife and contention 
throughout the world? Men in order 
to their end muſt act concurrently, each 
individual can never purſue his own good 
ſo effectually as in ſociety and conjunc- 
tion ; but were an entire equality to have 
place among the ſpecies, what common 
intereſt or -order would ever be duly ob- 
ſerved and followed? The general ad- 
Vol II. 'F-8 vantage 
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vantage may to the ſuperficial ſeem. ſuf- 
ficient to recommend itſelf, but it is by 
fatal experience found that each perſon 
chiefly labours for his own ſeparate in- 

' tereſt or inclination, and that nothing 
would enſue from ſo indifcriminate a con- 
ſtitution but univerſal diſorder and con- 
fuſion. The will of every one would 
in the event prove that of no one, as 
is ſenſibly felt where there is no perſon 
to direct and govern; if inequality were 
not ordained it would continually be 
contended for, and men are ſo well ſatis- 
fied of this in common that where there 
is not a natural ſuperiority there is fre- 
quently an artificial one created; whence 
the diſtinctions of rank and forms of pre- 
cedency in ſociety, which are at all times 
found to be more or leſs expedient. Au- 
thority and juriſdiction, however they 
may vary, muſt have their being; tho 
the powers that are muſt be always liable 
to err, and may be often guilty of offend- 
ing, yet the inconvenience of this is no 
way to be compared with the diſorder 
er 
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of perpetual ſtrife and dee wr 18 
any tyranny ſo deplorable as that of an- 
archy and the multitude. 


Thus much of the exigency of inequality 
in general, whence we may collect its 
uſefulneſs in the preſent inſtance between 
man. and woman in particular; every 
ſociety (whether great or mall] requir- 
ing a head to direct and regulate its 
operations, without which the ſeveral 

am b rs could not long be kept in any 
kind of harmony or order, If then the 
original of government be aſked, I anſwer | 
that it is much more ancient than is com- 
monly imagined and that the foundation 
thereof was laid in the diſtinction inſtitu- 
ted upon the fall between the only pair 
which then ſubſiſted, and it was capable 
of being ES between. It could not 
be patriarchal but only conjugal at firſt, 
in the inequality however appointed be- 
| tween the ſexes was fixed the principle 
and pattern of every other ſpecies” of 
ſubordination, (as in private families are 
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n 
laid the ſeeds of commonwealths and 
kingdoms) and this muſt have been, as 
Moſes ſays, not only of Divine eſtabliſh- 


ment but alſo ſtrictly coeval with our 
preſent nature. iſ 


While mankind enjoyed their original 
integrity, government was altogether ſu- 
purfluous and unneceſſary; for their Rea- 
{on being perfect for their ſtation, and 
their paſſions (inſtead of diſturbing) acting 
in entire concurrence with it, individuals 
would have been hereby as unerringly 
directed toward their proper ends as in- 
ferior animals are by their inſtincts. This 
glorious conſtitution being however bro- 
ken, and folly with ignorance and froward- 
neſs brought into nature, ſubjection became 
expedient to keep the corrupted body 
of mankind in union ; dominion and power 
are now the only means of holding the 
diſordered parts and members of ſociety 
together. The Scripture amply teſtifies 
its wiſdom in declaring, that tho' there 
were only two in being at the fall, equality 
could 


1 
could be no longer ſuffered, but the 
contrary became that inſtant requiſite to 
be ordained between them. What an idea 
are we at the ſame time preſented with 
of the innocence and perfection of the 
ſpecies, when each perſon as a ſocial 
creature required no ſuperior light to guide 
or power to confine his footſteps within 
the paths of rectitude? When Reaſon 
ſtood in need of no preſcription, and con- 
ſcience might have been truſted ſolely 
for its own obligation, the one ſhining 
like the ſun in unclouded brightneſs / 
beyond capacity of improvement from 
any borrowed aid, and the other being 
as much more cogent of itſelf than all 
the fetters that have ever ſince been made 
to bind it. Let us, as the matter ſtands 
however, adore and magnify the wiſdom 
of our great Creator, in that he has fa- 
voured us with the preſent ſupport of 
ſociety and cement of connection; not 
eſteeming ſubjection (as has been too 
commonly done) a curſe and puniſh- 
ment, but one of the greateſt bleſſings 
the 
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the condition of man Was capable of re- 
ceiving; without which perhaps every 
other might have proved inſufficient to 
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CHAPTER IV. 
On PAIN. 


Tur next introduction I purpoſe to 
diſcuſs is that of pain or ſorrow, which 
we not only find particularly announced to 
the woman in travail, but to both the 
ſexes in common throughout the courſe 
of life. The uſe and end of the for- 
mer has been ſhewn in that it contributes 
to the ſubjection of the perſon affected 
by it, and indeed the final cauſe of na- 
tural evil at large has been very ſufficiently 
explained in the preceeding book, where 

it 
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it was proved the means of our future 
ſecurity in Heaven. It ſhall be my bu- 
ſineſs now however to conſider the neceſſity 
of it, as I have done that of the other 
changes to the preſent life; and we ſhall 
find that even here, however frightful 
a ſpecter pain may ſuperficially appear, 
it is not an evil in itſelf, but only the 
inſeparable conſequence and companion 
of one. So far is it from a detriment in 
its own nature, that on the contrary it 
ſerves as a faithful centinel againſt what 
is ſuch; viz. to admoniſh us of a preſent 
injury, oblige us to ſeek relief in ſeaſon 
from it, and for the future guard againſt 
the moſt diſtant means of its approach. 
This cannot be illuſtrated by a better 
example than that produced by Mr. Locke 
upon the occaſion. An extremity of heat 

or cold being equally pernicious to the 
conſtitution by an exceſs or defect of 
motion in the blood that follows from 
it; he obſerves that pain is accordingly 
annexed to each, whereby we are driven 


as with an inſtant rod from the dangerous 
cauſe 


— 2. 
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cauſe of harm in both. Again, an over- 


flow. of light being highly detrimental 
to the organs of the ſight, is therefore 


conſtantly attended with diſpleaſure to 


them, which compels us immediately, to 
ſhelter them from the obnoxious circum- 
ſtance; but as to the oppoſite extreme 


of darkneſs, the effect is altered in 


ſuitable conformity to the reaſon of the 
thing; for the greateſt depth of this, not 


being injurious to the eyes, is ordained 
not to be in the leaſt offenſive to them. 


Thus tho' in ſickneſs we conſider pain 
as the only evil that we labour under, 
and are prone to ſuppoſe it is this which 
ſubdues mankind, and is impoſſible in 
extremity to be endured; yet is it appa- 
rent that we here, as in many other in- 
ſtances, miſtake the conſequence for the 
cauſe ; where a previous detriment exiſts, 
there only anguiſh being felt; and unleſs 
the former invades, the latter never coming 
near us. That danger is commonly the 
greateſt, the approach of whuch 1s 
not declared by pain; but of every other 
| that 
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that without exception the moſt de plorable 


when the perſon is paſt ſenſe of feeling 


it, the mortification is then ſtruck deep 
beyond recovery. The firſt is as a fire 
commencing in the night when men 

are in the depth of fleep; the laſt is like 
the ſame advanced to ſuch a height 
that there is no poſſibility of extinguiſh- 
ing or eſcaping it; in the one caſe ſome for- 
tunate event may happen to warn them 
of their impending ruin ſo as to provide 
for their ſecurity in ſeaſon, but in the 


other inſtance of the diſeaſe as well 


as of the flames the matter is far gone 
beyond Redemption, and ſhould they be 
awaked it can be only to perceive the Us 
inevitableneſs of their deſtruction. In | 
mortifications therefore the admonition 
of pain like that of conſcience caſes, 
when it would be no further ſervice or 
advantage, and the door of grace is ſhut N 
againſt all NL, of Nei 
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| Thus much of diſorder without the 
advertiſement of pain. or when the patient 
is paſt ſenſe of feeling it, whence inſtead 
of the all-conquering ſcorpion and deſtroy- 
er it appears under God the great guardian 
and preſerver of the human frame and 
faculties; ordained to ſupply the want of 
Reaſon, where we ſhould not be ſuſpicious | 
of harm or be too late in our diſcoveries, 
and: to enforce an induſtry for the main- 
tenance of thoſe bleſſings Heaven has 
committed to us, where meer ſpeculation 
probably would leave us too ſupine and 
negligent. . Whoever conſults the preſent 
_ diſpoſition of our nature will be convinced 
that the detriment of a thing in diſtant 
conſequence has very little force or in- 
fluence in compariſon with a quick ſen- 
ſation of uneaſineſs ; z. were it not for this 
men. would. be as indifferent about their 
daily food as exerciſe or devotion; the 
benefits of life and limb would be often 
as ſcandalouſly thrown away as oaths of 
the moſt awful nature are for want of 
a more immediate penalty to attend upon 
fuch 


1 
ſuch profuſion. In ſuch ſituation and exi- 
gency ſtand the preſent race; our firſt 
parents, however, poſſeſſed in Paradiſe a far 
more ſublime and exalted nature; therr 
Reaſon was neither ſo contracted in its 
ſphere, ſlow in its operation, nor infirm 
and feeble in its authority; it neither 
wanted information in ſufficient ſeaſon 
of what was' meet and proper for their 
being, nor a perpetual rod and ſpur, as 
ours, to compel the obſervation of it; 
_ theſe only became expedient after they 


had reduced themſelves to this inferior g 
ſtate of being. 


The hi faculty in Adam of diſ- 
cerning things without experience by im- 
mediate intuition may like every other 
quality that pain ſupplies the place of be 
very clearly collected from its non-exiſ- 
tence before the fall. I cannot, however, | 
omit a very brilliant obſervation to the 
ſame effect drawn from his appointing to 
animals he never before had ſeen, names 
that were perfectly adapted to their na- 
tures, which no philoſopher ever yet at- 
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tempted; ; and from his declaring the ori- 
gin and end of woman the firſt inſtant 
| of his meeting with her, It is very well 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Stackhouſe on the lat- 
ter, that from her ſimilitude to himſelf 
he might have conjectured indeed that 
God had provided him a meet help which 
before he wanted; but it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble to conceive how he ſhould ſo punctu- 
ally deſcribe her riſe and manner of 
formation, and ſo ſurely prophecy that 
the general event to his poſterity would 
be for the ſake. of her to leave father 
and mother, and cleave to their wife other- 
wiſe than by divine illumination ; which 
enabled him to view eſſences in themſelves, 
and read forms without the comment of 
their reſpective properties; to ſee conſe- 

| quences yet dormant in their principles, 
and effects yet unborn in the womb of 
their cauſes; in ſhort, to pierce almoſt 
into future contingencies, and improve 
conjectures even to a prophecy, and the 
certainties of a prediction. | See Stack- 
houſe's Hiſtory of the Bible, vol. 1, page 
33, and South's Sermons, vol. 1.) To 
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To return to the 8 of pain, 
let what has been ſaid ſuffice as to its natural 
uſe and exigency; but this however great, 
is trifling in compariſon with its moral 
and religious excellency. Before the 
fall there were no ſuch qualities as pre- 
ſumption, arrogance, and pride“ which at 
preſent manifoldly abound and for which 
affliction 1s the. only cure. Why need I 
name intemperance, profligacy and pro- 
faneneſs? What innumerable enormities 
that never before exiſted muſt have been 


28 now , 
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*It may be deemed perhaps an extraordinary aſſertion, that 
there were no ſuch qualities as the above-mentioned before 
the fall, when theſe ſeem to have been the occaſion of the 
event, and it was the woman's aſpiring after nothing leſs than 
Godhead which engaged her to commit the offence againſt the 

forbidden fruit. But the anſwer to this objeftion, however 
formidable it may appear, is obvious; for a vice may be very 
poſlible that is by no means natural, eſſentially inherent ex- 
cellence is the prerogative of God alone, even the higheſt of 
archangels may incidentally depart and that in the utmoſt de- 
gree from rectitude. To which when we add the extraordi- 
nary temptation that mankind were for the wiſeſt reaſons 
ſuffered to undergo from a much ſuperior enemy, this re- 


moves at once all objection from their fall or the notion of 
its happening ſo ſoon, 


e l 
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now without this ſalutary ſcourge beyond 
a remedy? How many reprobates, that 
would otherwiſe have been irrecoverably 
loſt in ſenſuality, have been hereby re- 
claimed and ſnatched like fire-brands out 
of the flames? Multitudes of perſons, 
who from ſucceeding conſtantly in their 

deſires have learned to deſpiſe all fellow 
creatures and exalt themſelves above the 
God that made them, have by this diſci- 
plining rod of Providence been taught 

a juſter ſenſe of their obligations and 
reduced to humble themſelves in duſt 
before him. Indeed there is ſcarce a vice 
that continued proſperity does not now 
beget, and that the furnace of affliction 
does not contribute to cleanſe men from 
the pollution of; it is an univerſal purifier 
from uncleanneſs, as well as parent and 
promoter of every chriſtian grace and 
virtue. Humility, peaceableneſs, and 
modeſty ; humanity, chaſtity, and tem- 
perance; patience, meekneſs, and reſig- 
nation, are all taught by this ſpiritual 
preceptor; it not only controuls the 
vicious 
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vicious in their career of wickedneſs, but 
variouſly promotes the virtuous in their 
courſe of righteouſneſs; if ever men are 
diſpoſed to ſeek after God, or do it with 
more than ordinary importunity, it is 
in the day of ſorrow and affliction ſurely. 
In ſhort pain is the grand inſtrument 
whereby Providence ſupports the govern- 
ment of the preſent world, and prepares 
men for the better that is to come; it is 
that which chiefly teaches us the difference 
between good and evil, and whereby we 
are exerciſed and trained for Heaven. 


Had man retained the image of his 
Maker, there would have been no occa- 
ſion either to correct his inclinations, or 
to draw them off from the ſeat of his 
habitation; the one being pure and perfect 
in themſelves, the other as ſuitably ac- 
commodated for their everlaſting reward 
and ſatisfaction. At preſent however be- 
ſides the neceſſity of a curb on our evil 
inclinations, the world being not deſigned 
for our perpetual manſion, it is by no 

means 
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means meet that we ſhould ſettle our 
defires upon it; if we do, we ſhall not 
only be diſappointed of our wiſhes, but 
what is infinitely worſe, forego our better 
end. How prone men are notwithſtanding 


to this there certainly can be required no 
_ teſtimony or proof to manifeſt ; with what 
beneficence and wiſdom then has Provi- 
dence embittered the road of this life, 
wherein we are too fond of loitering, with 
ſo -many contradictions and croſſes to our 
affections in order to wean them from it, 
and fix them on their proper object? 
When men have been made truly ſenſible 
of the vanity and emptineſs of the pre- 
ſent ſtate, even in its beſt- enjoyments, 
and have ſmarted from the many ſpears 
and arrows with which they are ſo ob- 
noxious to be wounded in it, then are 
they, if ever, effectually diſpoſed to ſeek 
for Heaven; it is thus that the Prophets, 
Apoſtles, and. Primitive Chriſtians were 
prepared, and by ſuch means I believe 
that moſt who obtain Salvation are pro- 

| | ma-oted 
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moted to it, whom the Lord loveth he 
chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon whom 
he receiveth. 


Before I quit this ſubject I cannot omit 
a very extraordinary concluſion drawn by 
a celebrated Socinian from the introduc- 
tion of pain, viz. that man was more prone 
to fin before than he has been ſince the 
inſtitution of it.—* That mankind are 
% conſiderable ſufferers in conſequence of 
* the fall, he ſays, is not denied; but all 
* the evils that Moſes ſpecifies as affect. 
* ing his poſterity are of a corporeal na- 
te ture, viz. labour, ſorrow, and death. 
It is poſlible indeed that the body being 
more ſubject to diſeaſe, the mind may 
* be more feeble and therefore more ſub- 
* jet to comply with ſome temptations ; 
but then it ſhould be conſidered that 
*a fickly conſtitution is more favourable 
e to many virtues, and we ſee that a ſtate 
* of confirmed. health is often highly dan- 
* gerous in a moral reſpect ; ſo that up- 
on the whole it is probable that our 

Vou. 3: Tx condition 
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* condition is more favourable to virtue 
* than that of Adam.” [See a Treatiſe 
filed, A Familiar Illuſtration of certain 
Paſſages of Scripture, by a Lover of the 
Goſpel ; page 11. The ſame too, if I miſ- 
remember not, 1s intimated by Dr. Foſter, 
in his ſermon on the Image of God 
in Man; or the Excellency of Human 
Nature. ] 


If it be aſſumed for granted that nature 
was in each ſituation ſubject to the ſame 
propenſity to ſin, it follows, indeed, that 
our condition, inſtead of being more cor- 
rupt, is more favourable to virtue now 
than it was before the fall. But there 
is no neceſſity for this preſumption, tho 
Moſes ſays not any thing expreſsly of 
the difference in our ſpiritual eſtate ; the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of ſorrow and its 
non- appointment in the beginning form 
a ſufficient proof that the imperfection 
which now ſo loudly calls for it was not 
then in being. What more natural than 
to conclude the commencement of moral 
infirmity and diſorder from the intro- 

| | duction 
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duction of regimen and medicine? But 
to infer that mankind are in a purer 
ſtate under the confinement and pre- 
ſcription of theſe than they were before 
the application of ſuch remedies was need- 
ful is one of the ſtrangeſt and moſt 
prepoſterous methods of reaſoning I ever 
heard of. There is no poſſibility of evad- 
ing this without a very deſperate remedy, 
viz. by impeaching the Divine wiſdom 
and affirming that the neceſſity of pain 
was the ſame before as after the fall, but 
not apparent to the Creator, of which he 
was ſoon made ſenſible by the conſe- 
quence, and obliged by experience to 
amend his workmanſhip. Such a ſuggeſ- 
tion, however, is what I will not ſuppoſe a 
lover of the Goſpel capable of, nor if he 
were would it any way avail him; for it 
would not be a greater reflection upon the 
firſt than final ſtate of man, or reproach to 
Paradiſe than Heaven; from the latter of 
which all ſorrow is confeſſedly excluded, 
and it will not be pretended, I preſume, that 
the conſtitution of it will be leſs favourable 
to virtue than that of the preſent world. 
Vol. II. JENS BOOK 
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CHAPTER v. 


On DEATH AND orhER CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES RELATING TO THE INSTITU- 


TION OF IT. 


\ y E are now arrived at the laſt ap- 
pointment death, the chief remedy of 
all our evils, and indeed the only one 
that many of them are capable of; there 
the wicked ceaſe from troubling, there 
the weary are at reſt. Immortality can 
be a bleſſing only where there is a ſuitable 
foundation laid for its enjoyment, which 
was originally the caſe ſince if mankind 
had remained in innocence rectitude would 
have been univerſal, and without any 
alloy of vice, infirmity, or 1gnorance ; 
ſo that nothing would have appeared like 
injury or wrong to require either pumſh- 
ment or redreſs. Suitable to the moral 
would have been the natural world, free 


from ſickneſs, ſorrow, and uneaſineſs; 
whereby 
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whereby this eſtabliſhment would have 
been like that which is to come, conſum- 
mate in itſelf and ſuch as required no al- 
teration or amendment. Virtue would 
have had its compleat reward in the en- 
joyment of the perfect happineſs which 
was entailed upon it, and vice would 
have not exiſted without violation of the 
forbidden fruit, which after the propaga- 
tion of poſterity was ſuſceptible of a 
very eaſy remedy by the immediate de- 
ſtruction of the individuals only that 
offended. The law might have been dulß 
executed on them, and thereby the har- 
mony of the whole ſyſtem kept entire, 
as if ſuch tranſgreſſion had never happen- 
ed; all others who were born in upright- 
neſs inſtead of being any way involved 
in the conſequence of their diſobedience 
would have been effectually ſaved from 
it by their perdition. Such, I ſay, was 
the original conſtitution of mankind, for 
tho' God foreſaw that the ſcheme would 
not continue, and had accordingly pre- 


' ordained a better on the certain proſpect 
of 
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of its fall; yet as it had the privilege. 
of immortality annexed, it was ſo con- 


trived that it might have remained for 


ever, there was no incongruity in the 


nature of the thing; ſince there was 
no impediment to compleat obedience 
or its everlaſting happineſs, which is wide- 
ly different from our caſe at preſent. For 
what does this world of ſin and ſorrow, 
vanity and vexation furniſh that the wiſe 
and virtuous can take much delight in 
even for the ſhort time they may be 
allowed to continue in it? © Some few 
years, ſays Dean Sherlock, give them 
© enough of it, tho' they are not harraſſed 
with any great calamities, and there 
* are many miſeries which nothing but 
death can give relief to. This puts an 
*end to the ſorrows of the poor, the 
Oppreſſed and the perſecuted, it is a 
* haven of reſt from all the troubles of 
*a tempeſtuous world, it ſtrikes off the 
“ priſoner's ſhackles and dries up the tears 
* of the fatherleſs and widows, it tames 
* the a tyrants, and reſtores peace 
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to the world; it puts an end to all our 
© labours and ſupports men under their 
© preſent adverſities, eſpecially when they 
have a proſpect of a better life after this. 
* The labour and miſery: of man under 
the ſun are very great, but they would 
be intolerable if they were endleſs ; there- 
fore ſince fin entered into the world and 
ſo many neceſſary calamities attend it, it is 
an act of goodneſs as well as juſtice in 
* God to ſhorten this life and tranſplant 


good men to a better.” | Diſcourſe on 


Death, chap. ii. ſec. 1, &c.] 


Immortality 1s as repugnant to the moral 
conſtitution of the preſent world as death 
would be to that of Heaven, and would 
equally defeat every purpoſe for which this 
life was proper to be ordained; it would 
have perpetuated ſin and evil (inſtead of 
accompliſhing their extinction by a ſhort 


experience of their bitterneſs and renova- 


tion to a more righteous ſtate) would 
have left the virtuous without hope, the 
vicious without fear, and by cutting off 

| all 
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all poſſibility of due rewards or puniſhments 
have baniſhed every conſideration that 
could render the condition of this world 
juſtifiable. For the removal of death 
would have been that of judgment, ſince 
(as the foregoing author well obſerves) 


there ever was and will be a mixture f 


good and bad men in the preſent ſtate, nor 
can there be a ſuitable retribution of either, 
while they continue thus among each other. 
This world is not a proper ſcene of recom- 
pence in its own nature for the righteous, 
and if it were, would be diſqualified by 
being made a place of final puniſhment for 
the wicked; becauſe without a perpetual 
train of miracles the one cannot be ſepa- 
rated from the other, and the bad cannot 
be greatly puniſhed as they deſerve but 
the good muſt ſhare with them, which 
would render the earth an infernal region 
that both would be involved in. The 
tares cannot be rooted out in this caſe 
but the corn muſt be ruined with them, 
which ſhews that as after death there muſt 
be a judgement, ſo muſt it be appointed 
unto 
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unto all men once to die; it is not more 
eſſential that there ſhould be another 
ſtate after this than it is that this ſhould 
have an end, the exigency of the one 
not admitting of a completion without 
the expiration of the other. Indeed it 
would in many reſpects be far more 


| tolerable were there no life after the pre- 


ſent, than if this were to laſt for ever; 
for beſides that ſin and evil would be 
without redreſs or end, if men are ſo bad 
notwithſtanding death, and when they 
know that they muſt anſwer ſo ſeverely | 
for their conduct afterward, how would 
it increaſe the ſtrength of wickedneſs were 
there no period to be put to it? If be- 
ſides their living without fear or danger 
of account perpetuity were likewiſe added 
to the growth of it? This would be much 
worſe than the ſuppoſition of death with- 
out any future judgment, for the former 
puts a ſtop at leaſt to the progreſs and 
proſperity of ſinners, and is the means 
of removing thoſe enormous ſcourges from 
the world for whom there is no other 
Vor. II. Yy relief 
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relief or remedy. And if the evil under 
the ſun have appeared ſo great (notwith- 
ſtanding the ſhortneſs of our continuance 
here and the promiſe of a compleat re- 
dreſs) that ſome men have not ſcrupled 
to impeach the Divine Perfections, others 
been induced to doubt of them, and moſt ' 
been driven to ſuch miſerable ſhifts to 
reconcile them on its account ; what would 
have been the conſequence had the pre- 
ſent ſtate been an endleſs, everlaſting 
ſyſtem; eſpecially with all the aggravation 
mentioned and when 1t would have been 
rendered ſo much more wicked than it 
is by this very circumſtance of its du- 
ration? Yet ſuch is the folly and con- 
tradiction of unbelievers, that they who 
make the greateſt objection againſt fin and 

evil, are commonly the loudeſt to exclaim 
againſt the introduction of death upon 

the fall; when theſe muſt otherwiſe have 
been co-eternal with the conſtitution of 
our being, and death was equally eſſential 
with an umverſal Judgment, Retribution, 
or the kingdom of Heaven for their re- 
| moval ; 
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moval; there being no poſſibility for either 
of the laſt- mentioned . to be ful- 
filled without it. 


Nor can 1 omit, on this PRIN 2 a great 
overſight of the Socinians, Who acknow- 
ledge that mankind were confiderable ſuf- 

ferers but will not allow that they were 
diveſted of innocence as well as immor- 
tality by the fall, or became ſubje& to 
a ſtate of depravity as well as death. 
For admitting that they now | enjoy the 
image of their Maker as perfectly as they 
did before, and never were in a higher 
{tate of uprightneſs than they are, it is 
impoſſible they ſhould be any ſufferers 
by the fall; they muſt, on the contrary, 
be great gainers by it, in proportion to 
the exigency of death to our preſent con- 
ſtitution. I am happy however to con- 
cur with the author of the Appeal in 
one particular, viz. that our condition is 
in this caſe more favourable to virtue 
than was that of Adam; from what has 
been ſaid it muſt be- fo according to the 
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ſuppoſition he lays down, for we need 
only to preſume the ſame propenſity to 
ſin in Paradiſe as at preſent in order to 
demonſtrate it the vileſt condition of na- 
ture that can be imagined. Let us but 
conſider what a ſtate this world would 
be without any of thoſe ſalutary reſtric- 
tions that are laid on it to controul the 
evil diſpoſitions of mankind, viz. without 
labour, fickneſs, ſubordination, or death, 
and we ſhall foon ſee how wretched a 
condition that of Adam muſt have been 
by means of ſo many original defects 
and blunders in the creation. Such omiſ- 
ſions would have been the greateſt curſes 
inſtead of the inftitutions that have been 
called ſo, and nothing could be more 
neceſlary than for the ſtate of Paradiſe 
to be altered ſoon; but nothing can be 
more ſelf-repugnant at the ſame time 
than the f uppoſition that man eould fall 
from it, or in any ſhape be a ſufferer by 
the preſent ſyſtem. 


As 
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As we depend then on the wiſdom of the 
Supreme Being, who ſaw that every 
thing he made was good in the beginning, 
and wanted not experience to teach him 
what was eſſential to his works; iſo far 

may we be aſſured that there were no 
ſuch fundamental errors. in the creation, 
but that the depravity which now requires 
the regulations above-mentioned, exiſted 
not at firſt and was afterward the ſole 
occaſion of them. I affert this as much 
in oppoſition to thoſe who aſcribe death 
to the performance of the law, as to thoſe 
who deny there was any ſuch effect as 
the corruption of nature upon the fall; 
for as depravity 1s neceſſary to account 
for all the inflitutions that ſucceeded, ſo 
is it ſufficient, conſequently the impu- 
tation of any other cauſe is needleſs. 
Nor is it only this but falſe and detrimental 
to Redemption; there never was a juſter 
rule in philoſophy than that men are as 
much bound to reject all further cauſe 
than 1s ſufficient as to receive whatever 
is requiſite to explain phænomena; ſu- 
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perabundance in ſolution is one of the 
worſt things that can be imagined, nor 
are thoſe perſons guilty of greater error 
who refuſe what is neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe than they who contend for more, 
and :will have what is ſuperfluous. For 
the conſequence of inſiſting on this mortal 
{tate as the ſtrict accompliſhment of the 
law is that men have loſt all ſight of 
a Redemption, which has been rendered 
not only a myſtery but contradiction by 
the means of it. Both cannot, as I ſaid, 
conſiſt together, either judgment or a 
releaſe from it muſt be given up, and 


what more abſurd than to contend for 


the literal execution of the former, where 
the latter is in every inſtance ſo conſpi- 
cuous and ſo fully accounts for the non- 


performance of it. Vet men have been 
as ardent in reſolving the preſent death 


into the rigid penalty of the law, as if 
there had never been any diſpenſation 
from it, or atonement made for the non- 
completion of it; when the eſtabliſhment 
that enſued bore no relation to the penalty 

| ordained 
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ordained but in appearance, and had in 
every reſpect a real tendency to the con- 
trary purpoſe of Redemption. For the 
legal puniſhment would have been _ no 
leſs inſtant than eternal both according 
to the letter of the law and Reaſon of 
the. thing; death would have been im- 
mediate for the ſame cauſe as final had 
not a remedy been provided, viz. in or- 
der to an entire ſuppreſſion of the evil 
for which there was no redreſs. Perdition 
was ordained for this, not propagation of 
depravity for perdition ; nor would God 
have any more decreed a previous reſpite 
than future recovery of man from death 
but in order to a reſtitution to his former 
ſtate ; the law would otherwiſe have, been 
ſurely executed, as had been denounced, 
on the very day of the offence committed. 
The ſuſpenſion of death alone to our firſt 
parents, whereby mankind were reſcued 
from extinction, was a ſufficient indica- 
tion of a quite oppoſite purpoſe in their 
favour, nor can there be a more ſtriking con- 
tradiction than between immediate deſtruc- 


tion 
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tion the only circumſtance to have beer 
expected and a greater increaſe of off- 
ſpring the firſt thing announced to the 
woman after her tranſgreſſion. It was 
done indeed in a very different air and 
manner from that in which God bleſſed 
mankind at firſt {the reaſon whereof will 
be ſufficiently explained hereafter) and 
there was ſeemingly a diſmal train of events 
ordained at the ſame time, of which death 
brought up the rear; but beſides that 
it was coupled with an expreſs promiſe 
of a renovation, it was as well as each 
preceeding circumſtance eſſential to this. 
There enſued not one alteration but 
what was neceſſary to the temporal or 
eternal welfare of mankind, either to 
the good of the preſent life or the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a better; every modification of 
the former being ſuited to the diſorder 
men had become ſubje& to, and ſuch as 
they could not have now ſubſiſted in any to- 
lerable degree without, much leſs have ever 
been confirmed in their original glory and 
perfection. But of all the circumſtances 
leading 
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leading to this great event the laſt, that 
which is commonly conſidered the moſt 
igrievous and repugnant, is in fact the 
moſt beneficial and conducive to it. The 
other ordinances of labour, ſorrow, and 
ſubjection, are only partial remedies of 
depravity at preſent, may ſerve as leni- 
tives to mitigate and reſtrain but cannot 
ſubvert and conquer it; death, on the 
contrary gives the finiſhing ſtroke to its 
removal, and -crowns the work of its 
ſuppreſſion ;- this is to the univerſal body 
of fin what exciſion is to a mortified and 
corrupted limb, the evil meant to be 
aboliſhed is hereby utterly deſtroyed, and 
there is nothing now remaining to the 


righteous but renovation to eternal life 
and happineſs. 


Nor is this ſtate only calculated by 
death for the extinction of depravity, but 
alſo admirably adapted by its ſucceſſions 
to accompliſh the number of the elect, 
which, as the world goes on, could not 
be done without a' ſeries of generations. 
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For in every age bad men abound, ac- f 
cording to the operation of grace, tho 
many are called but few choſen, and if 
this were not an expreſs declaration of 
our Saviour, it might eaſily be collected 
from the whole tenour of his doctrine. 
For what greater contradiction can there 
be than between the lives of men in ge- 
neral, and the rules and precepts of the 
Goſpel? Whoever conſider the depravity 
of the former, and the univerſal holineſs © 
required by the latter (as the indiſpen- 


not but, conclude that multitudes tn every 
age muſt fail of obtaining eternal life; a 
ſuitable number of ſucceſſions is there- 
fore neceſſary to raife the complement 
of the bleſſed, without this the kingdom 
of Heaven cannot be fulfilled, but thereby 
muſt be accompliſhed in the end, how- 
ever {lowly it advances. ba? 


Thus is the W ſtate inſtead of 
being any way calculated for original 
condemnation, 
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condemnation, in every reſpect adapted 
to the direct end of a Redemption; no- 
thing can be more foreign or repugnant 
to the former, nothing more immediately 
conducive to the latter; and as the ſay- 
ing to the woman, thy deſire ſhall be 
to thy huſband and he ſhall rule over 
thee was not more expreſſive than the 
multiplicity and ſorrow of child-bearing 
were executive of ſubjection, ſo the pro- 
raiſe that her ſeed ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 
pent's head was not more declaratory of 
Redemption than all} the oircumſtances of 
the fall were inſtrumental and prepara- 
tory to it. Indeed there as no other me- 
thod of eſtabliſhing mankind in future 
happineſs than that purſued, viz. by du- 
ly moderating between the two extremes 
of eternal death and life upon the fall. 
Either of them would have been the ruin 
of the race, but the latter in our preſent 
circumſtances far more grievous. than the 
former; the only poſſibility of ſaving 
them was by ordaining this ſhort and 
tranſcient ſtate, Which effectually ſerves 
Vol. II. 2 by 
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by the multitude of ſucceſſions and ex 
perience of evil it affords, both to ac- 
compliſn the number of the ele& and to 
ſecure them from any future diſobedience. 
or death. This life and the conſumma- 
tion in whatever light we view them, 
whether a poſteriori or priori, are inſepa- 
rably connected; the former (as we have 
long ſhewn) would have been unjuſtifiable 
without the latter, and the latter (as we 
now demonſtrated): impoſſible without the 
former; each is equally eſſential to the 
other, and a conſummation not at all 
more neceſſary after the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſent ſtate, than this is an antece- 
dent mean in order to it. 


But tho there is no doubt from ſo 
many concurrent circumſtances that the 
mortality of mankind was entirely an 
inſtitution for their deliverance, yet has 
it hitherto been conſidered as an effect 
of original condemnation only; nothing 
can have ſeemed more diametrically and 
directly oppoſite to what it is than this 
whole 
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whole conduct of Redemption; whence, 
as J obſerved, it is no wonder that it has 
appeared ſo great a myſtery and contra- 
diction. Men have been miſguided as they 
were in the ſyſtem of the univerſe by 
a falſe notion of phænomena, nor can 
the real be more contrary to the ſup- 
poſed motion in the Heavens, or the 
Zenith and Nadir to each other, than their 
opinion has been in this caſe to the right 
ſenfe- of things. They have commonly 
conſidered the moſt ſalutary medicines 
as the bittereſÞ curſes that could: be ima- 
gined, and miſtaken all the means of their 
deliverance for their damnation; ſo that 
it could ſcarce be deemed in the darkeſt 
ages more heretical or abſurd to ſay that 
the Sun ſtands motionleſs in the Heavens, 
than it is at preſent to aſſert that the 
death which enſued upon the fin of Adam 
was not in any ſhape a judicial puniſh- 
ment. It is curious to obſerve what a 
variety of difhculties this inveterate pre- 
judice has involved-men in, and how: theſe 
are all unravelled wy the contrary account. 

That 
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That we ſuffer by the ſin of Adam 
2 (lays a very ſenſible: and ingenious. 
* Calviniſt) even the author of the Ap- 
*peal himſelf is obliged to allow. But 
* why ſhould we ſuffer by it, if we had 
no ſhare, in any ſenſe, at all, in it? 
* Can we ſuppoſe a righteous God to 
* inflict ſufferings upon any of his crea- 
r tures: without a cauſe? Or if the ſin. 
*of Adam be the cauſe of any of the- 
* ſufferings inflicted on his deſcendants, * 
does not this imply that they are upon 
© ſome account or other conſidered as 
* partakers of his ſin? Is it reaſonable 
© to ſuppoſe that a righteous God involves 
them in the penal effects of this fin 
without their being at all concerned in 
* the ſin itſelf, which yet is acknowledged 
the cauſe of theſe effects? All that 
is pleaded by thoſe who maintain the 
doctrine of original fin is that, as all 
* mankind ſuffer by the fin of Adam, 
there muſt have been ſome original con- 
<ſtitution ſettled by God in conſequence 
= which it is right and juſt that they 

| * ſhould 
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* ſhould ſo ſuffer. But that it mould N 


be right for mankind to ſuffer judiciallj 
* by the ſin of Adam, - without at leaſt 
© the imputation of that ſin to them they = 
* look upon as totally inconceivable. By 
the imputation of Adam's ſin however 
they do not mean, that the great God 
* ſuppoſes the poſterity of Adam to have 
actually committed that fin which we 
* know is impoſſible ; but that Adam who 
vas neceſſarily the natural root and head 
* of his poſterity, was alſo for wiſe. and 
good reaſons conſtituted their federal 
* or covenant head, and that therefore 
* the ſin committed by him in that capaci- 
„ty, by which he broke the covenant 
made with him, became chargeable 
** upon them,” | See an Addreſs to the 
Serious and Candid Profeſſors of Chriſti- 
Gs occaſioned by an A. gs 


That napkin mould ſuffer e 
in conſequencet of Adam's fin without 
any imputation of it to them is utterly 
inconceivable, it certainly cannot be im- 

puted 
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puted to them more effectually than by 
_ anvolving them in ſuch puniſhment, which 
occaſioned the ſuggeſtion of his being their 
federal repreſentative ; a ſolution that is 
founded on a falſe motion, and no way 
Teconciles the difficulty intended to be 
removed, but leaves it entirely where it 
was before. For it is:altogether as eaſy to 
ſuppoſe with the Catholics that the poſteri- 
ty of Adam committed his ſin before they 
were born, as that it could be right for 
them to ſuffer judicially by virtue of any 
ſuch pretended repreſentation: the Calvi- 
niſts have made no improvement in this 
particular tho what the author ſays in 
one place is very juſt, that we cannot ſup- 
poſe a righteous God to inflict ſufferings 
upon any of his creatures without a cauſe, 
and if the ſin of Adam be the cauſe of any 
> inflicted on his deſcendants they muſtibe 
on ſome account or other conſidered as 
partakers of his ſin, there muſt have been 
ſome original conſtitution ſettled by God; 
in purſuance of which it is right and juſt 
that "ad ſhould ſo ſuffer. All this is very 
true, 
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true, there was ſuch a conſtitution ſettled, 
they are partakers of the effect and be- 
neſit of his fin thro a Redemption, there- 


fore may juſtly ſuffer by it; the natural 
evil of diſobedience was entailed on his 
deſcendants for the beſt of cauſes, viz. 
their everlaſting ſalvation from it; but 
the judicial puniſhment with its ſuppo- 
ſititious doctrine of their virtual repreſen- 
tation in Adam is as bad an account as 
can poſſibly be rendered of the matter, 
and is totally without foundation. I have 
not met with a more ſtriking mixture of 
truth and error in one vein nn 


The author adds in the next page but 
one, Perhaps it will be ſaid that tho 

* mankind ſuffer in conſequence of the ſin 
* of Adam, yet the ſufferings of this kind 
* which they endure are not of a penal 
_ © nature, but ſalutary medicines calculated 
* to promote their ff piritual health and 
. * happineſs. To this it is natural to re- 
* ply, even medicines ſuppoſe ſickneſs 

„ ig 9 and 
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and diſorder, for the whole need not 
* - eee but oY that are flick.” 


The reply is very uſt; in had the 
| Calviniſts adhered to it they might have 
extricated themſelves out of all their dif- 
ſiculties; moral medicines imply a vale- 
tudinary ſtate of virtue, as phy ſical do 
of the body, and as ſickneſs is in itſelf 
directly oppoſite to health and ſtrength, 
ſo nothing can be more repugnant than 
to ſuppoſe with the author of the Appeal 
that our condition is more favourable 
to virtue than that of Adam was, which 
required no ſuch extraordinary medicines 
for its ſupport. But the Calviniſt is not 
content with this, for he ſays, « Not 
* inſiſt on it, what can be conceived 
* more abſurd than to ſuppoſe bleſſings 
* of any kind communicated in conſe- 
% quence of ſin? And if the calamities 
* brought on us by the fin of Adani be 
indeed of a falutary nature, how can 
e be ſaid to ſuffer by it? Suffer! no, 
© we are benefited. And if ſlo, it would 


*© not 
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nat only be hypocriſy (as the author 
« of the Appeal intimates) to pretend to 
be ſorry for this fin, but it would be 


« groſs impiety and ne, not to be 
0 en for it. „ l 


e is no cont os ene in 

b that bleſſings of the higheſt kind 

may be communicated in conſequence 
of ſin, when we conſider the ſatisfaction 
which has made full atonement for it, and 
removed all objection from the proceed- 
ing. For tho nothing could be more 
improbable in itſelf, yet the wiſdom of 

God has wonderfully converted the great- 
_ eſt evil into the utmoſt good by this ex- 
traordinary - expedient, and at the . ſame 
time guarded, againſt all preſumption of 
impunity to future diſobedience. , But not 
to lay any ſtreſs on what has been ſo 
particularly proved to this effect, it has 
ever been a received opinion of believers, 
that the condition of mankind under the 
Second Adam will be better than it would. 
have been under the firſt, how little idea 
Vol. IL 3A 2 ſoever 
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ſoever they might have of attain the 
manner and occaſion of it, or ſhewing 


that the fall itſelf is thro' Redemption. 


made the means of their advancement to 
a ſuperior ſtate. This is not at all im- 

plied however in the ſuppoſition of the 
inſtitutions mentioned being ſalutary me- 
dicines, and with regard to the queſtion 
if the calamities brought upon us by the 


| fin of Adam be indeed of ſuch a nature, 


how can we be ſaid to ſuffer by it? I 
anſwer, as we may be ſaid to ſuffer by 
an event that brings on a diſeaſe, which 
may not only be very grievous in itſelf 
but alſo ſubje& us to the neceſſity of 
many unpalatable and bitter remedies for 
the relief of it. Are not even falutary 
medicines in general very obnoxious cir- 
cumſtances, as well as the ſickneſs and 
diſorder that require them? And may 
not we undergo as much in an hoſpital for 
redreſs of evil, as in a dungeon for judicial 


puniſhment ? This is the ſame overſight _ 


as the author of the Appeal was guilty of, 


for it is by no means a conſequence of 
the 
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the foregoing principle that our ſituation 
is better in itſelf at preſent than it would 

have been without the fall, nor is this 


pretended by any except him, but only 

that bad as it is, it would have been 
abundantly worſe without the medicines 
ordained. Sickneſs with the beſt remedies 
is during its continuance, but a very in- 
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be the means of advancing men hereafter 
to a much ſounder conſtitution than ever 
they had before. In ſuch ſenſe I ſcruple 
not to ſay then, that the fall with all 
its inconveniencies will be highly bene- 
ficial to mankind, and that to be forry 
for it would betray, not hypocriſy or 
groſs impiety and ingratitude, but only 
a want of better —— | 


The 1 PRE in the next page, | 
gBeſides, are we not depraved in con- 
* ſequence of Adam's fin, as well as ex- 


* poſed to a variety of external calami- 


* ties? And can we imagine this to be a 
benefit? Can we look upon this to be 


2 
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* ſalutary medicine 9 anſwer, yes ; 
tho it is the moſt grievous circumſtance in 
itſelf; yet is it the greateſt bleſſing in its 
effect, conſequently the moſt ſalutary medi- 
cine that can be imagined. . However ex- 
traordinary this-may ſeem, it has been fully 


_ demonſtrated, I truſt, without any offence | 


to innocence or uprightneſs, by the know- 
ledge of evil that depravity conveys and the 
experimental ſenſe it gives of the inevitable 
miſery of ſin. By ſhewing this the univerſal 

ſource of woe, and making us familiarly 

acquainted with the effect, it is the founda- 
tion of all our future ſafety and the means of 
ſecuring us every bleſſing that Heaven is 
capable of affording.. This was the great 
thing to be demonſtrated, without which, 

every other conſideration of the fall would 


have been of little or no conſequence ; 


for what would it avail to prove that ſor- 
row and death are not arbitrary puniſh-- 
ments, but ſalutary means for the con- 
dition man was made ſubject to, without 
ſhewing likewiſe that this was neceſſary 


in itſelf? The race might have been as 


well ordained to death immediately in 
conſequence 
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conſequence of Adams "fin, as in con- 
ſequence of a diſorder thereby occaſioned, 
if there were no neceſſity for this diſorder 
in the nature of things; therefore to acC- 
count for the inſtitutions upon the fall 
as remedies, without accounting alſo for 
the entailment of that obnoxious ſtate 
which required them amounts to nothing. 
It is of little ſignification, as I ſaid before, 
to ſhew that the appurtenances of a con- 
dition are ever ſo well adapted to it, when 
the foundation of the whole is wrong, at 
leaſt not ſatisfactorily explained; and there 
appears an arbitrary evil in the ſubſtance 
of the thing, that all the proviſions will 
by no means make amends for, however 
they may. mitigate it. Medicines are very 
far from reconciling mankind to ſickneſs, 
which is juſtly applicable to the moral re- 
medies of depravity at preſent, without 
taking into view the efficacy and virtue of 
this toward the eftabliſhment of everlaſt- 
ing righteouſneſs hereafter ; a circumſtance 
that, tho' of all things the moſt neceſſary 
to be ſhewn, ſeems to have been the moſt 
| remote 
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remote and diſtant from human imagina- 
tion. That bleſſings of any kind ſhould 
be communicated in conſequence of ſin and 
final forfeiture of ſalvation, or that the 


nmſtitutions upon the fall were ſuch, appear- 


ed ſufficiently improbable; the beſt. of 
them did not ſeem to have any gracious 
quality belonging to them, but that de- 
pravity itſelf as well as death ſhould (in- 
ſtead of the curſe of original condemna- - 
tion) be the means of eternal happineſs to 
mankind, appeared of all abſurdities and 
impieties the laſt to be conceived. 


This appearance of wrathand judgment 
upon the face of what had the moſt ſalutary 


tendency in its nature, I by no means look 


upon as an accidental or indifferent cir- 
cumſtance, but wiſely deſigned by Provi- 
dence ; it was as neceſſary that whatever 
vas done ſhould bear the aſpect of con- 
demnation at the time, as that the cloud 
ſhould afterward be removed, and the 
countenance. of things cleared up by the 
_ brightneſs of the Goſpel. It was not meet 

| 5 8 8 : | that 
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he was dealt with immediately on the 
forfeiture of his ſalvation, or that this 
was no ſooner incurred than the penal 
ty, diſcharged, and his guilt made inſtru- 
mental nn 8 his ent to a 
ſuperi 
D be revealed, neee a. ee e the 
world to be made fully acquainted with 
before the neceſſary means to qualify ſo 
ſtupendous a diſpenſation had been ac- 
compliſhed. It is a common policy of 
princes; even When they unconditionally 
deſign a pardon, not to give full aſſurance 
of it at once, but to keep the offenders 
in ſome degree of dread and darkneſs 
for a ſeaſon; it was more highly expe- 
dient then in the pr eſent inſtance not 
to vouchſafe mankind a clear proſpeR 
of their deliverance, hen this could not 
be effected without ſuch vaſt atonement 
that was not to be fulfilled till future 
and far diſtant ages. Perhaps it was not 

meet that man ſhould be thoroughly in- 
formed at abs rate of the greatneſs of 
Vox. II % Nie on 
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his parden the inſtant of his tranſgreſſion, 
or for a long time after it; and this may 
have been one cauſe for deferring the 
liglit of the Goſpel to ſo remote a period, 
_ viz. that the diſpenſation might be opened 
by due degrees, even with the great 
proviſoe of the death of Chriſt annexed. 
But whatever may have been the motive 
for not revealing the method of our 
Redemption ſooner, the Reaſon is ſuffici- 
ently apparent why it was not diſplayed 
in perfect luſtre before the ſatisfaction 
was accompliſhed, ſince nothing but the 
actual completion of this could atone for 
the non performance of original condem- 
nation. Could any thing but the accom- 
pliſument of an equivalent have made 
amends for not fulfilling a fundamental 
law that had been ſo ſolemnly denounced, 
there would have been no neceſſity for 
the ſacrifice of ' Chriſt; the execution of 
this was the only thing that could atone 
for the non-performance of the other, 
and if any perſon will be at the pains 
to recollect what would have been the 
conſequence to all future ages of ſuch a 
diſpenſation 
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diſpenſation, without any Aatisſa ien he 
will ſoon ſee that the danger would 
have been as great till the equivalent was 
fulfilled. The univerſe, would have 
been laid open to the ſame encourage - 
ment of diſobedience till the death of 
Chriſt as it would have been for ever 


without any ſuch expedient, and might 


have been ruined in the mean time effec- 
tually. Whatever might be intended at 
the fall then, it was neceſſary that man 
ſhould be kept under the idea of con- 
demnation, and have only ſo much light / 
afforded as was requiſite to preſerve him 
from abſolute deſpair; accordingly every 
thing that paſſed was cloathed in the 
tremendous form of judgment, and the 
puniſhment, ordained to ſeem ſubſtantial- 
ly accompliſhed, ſo as to admit no room 
for hope but the poſlibility of a future 
recovery from its effect. Whatever in- 
convenience this appearance of things has 
been attended with ſince immortality has 
been fully manifeſted by the Goſpel, 
the diſpenſation would have been in- 
cumbered with much greater in the be- 
. 3B 2 ginning 
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ginning had no fuch maſk been put up- 
on it; the exigency of which appears 
from what is argued to this day againſt 
fuppoſing bleſſings to be communicated 
in conſequence of ſin, when men do not 
think of the ſatisfaction Which ſhould be 
GER r the oecaßen. 3 


But durcher to FI . n and 
neceſſity of this diſguiſe, as we have al- 
ready conſidered what would have been 
the conſequence, had the ſcheme of our 
Redemption been revealed to our firſt 
parents without any equivalent for con- 
demnation, and meerly becauſe the- Son 
of God had interceded for them; let us 
now ſuppoſe it repreſented to them, not 
only that Chriſt had become an advocate 
but alſo engaged to be made a ſacrifice 
In their behalf. In contemplation of this 
great event then, which in due time 
would certainly be fulfiled, God was 
pleaſed to difcharge mankind from the 
preſent puniſhment of the law, and grant 
them a further capacity of eternal life: 


but had not oy own Son engaged to de- 
ſcend 
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ſen kom the chrome“ ub" Heaven into 
the vile condition of our nature, and un- 
dergo a moſt painful death therein, the 


race would inevitably have ſuffered 


the deſtruction denounced againſt them. 
Finally, whoever ſhould become obnoxious 
upon this probation and forfeit the condi- 
tions of the ſecond covenant, there would 
be no more facrifice for fin, nothing but 
wrath and aggravated p- to con- 
ſume them. 8 : 


Let this, I ay be added to che ſi up- 
poſition maintained in vol. 1, Book 2, 
chap. 2, page 217, and then permit me 
to aſk Whether ſuch denunciation of 
vengeance” againſt future difobedience, 
with an atonement alſo in expectancy for 
paſt forfeiture of falvation, would not 
have appeared ſtill more contemptible than 
the proſpect there exhibited of the for- 
mer, without any propoſal of atonement 
whatſoever. After ſuch a diſcharge from 
puniſhment, no additional declaration, 
noting” but actual performance of an 

equivalent 
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equivalent would have availed to eſtabliſh 
the certainty - of future condemnation ; 
all extraordinary promiſes and threats 
would have only ſerved to render it the 
more queſtionable and ſuſpicious, and 
might have been juſtly conſtrued as de- 
ſigned for nothing but to hide the naked- 
neſs of nom efficiency. The Deity lit 
might have been urged) could not but 
be conſcious of the folly of not purſuing 

judgment in the firſt inſtance, and the 
equivalent might be propoſed to varniſh 
over the neglect, but was infinitely. too 
great a ſubſtitute to be fulfilled. What 
was obſerved againſt denouncing a ſuperior 
puniſhment hereafter (vol. 1, page 232) 
would have been equally ſtrong in this 
caſe againſt the idea of ſo ſuperlative 
and ſtupendous a ſatisfaction. Fact is a 
foundation of faith in a propoſed event 
to come, and where a thing has been 
ſtrictiy done according to what was pro- 
feſled, this may even induce credit for 
the accompliſhment of a greater. after- 
ward; but where a leſs has not been 


fulfilled 
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fulfilled and had a greater holden up to 
view for expectation in its room, this only 
heightens the improbability of any per- 
formance whatſoever. In ſhort that which 
is now the utmoſt recommendation of 


the ſacrifice, viz. its immenſity which 
| bantſhes all poſlible idea of its repetition 

or renewal, and conſequently of any 

pardon ſimilar. to that which has been 


founded on it, would before its execution 
ha ve been the greateſt bar to the belief that 
it would ever be for once fulfilled. The 
propoſal of it in futuro would have de- 
feated every end that is anſwered by its 


accompliſhment, and added greatly to 


the weight of every other circumſtance 


inſiſted on in the chapter before-mentioned 


againſt the proſpe& of any future judg- 
ment whatſoever, as being an extravagant 
pretence of a complexion with all the 
other ſubſtance of the fable. I ſhall not 
here repeat what has been there enlarged 
upon, but would refer the reader to a 
careful recollection of it; to which 1 
eannot but add one further circumſtance 
At that 
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_ that did-notthen occur to me, viz. that even 
the fallen angels are not yet condemned to 


OY 


the proper punzſhment ordained for them, 
tho! they are caſt out of Heaven as man- 
kind were out of Paradiſe. This is evi- 
dent from St. Jude, who ſays in his epiſtle, 
everlaſting chains under darkneſs unto the 
judgment of the great day; notwithſtand- 
ing which their chief was able to corrupt 
mankind, and as we are informed in ano- 
ther place, ſtill walketh about like a roaring 

lion ſeeking whom he may devour. The 
wiſdom of deferring his puniſhment. to 
the laſt day has been ſufficiently explained, 
but the expediency of this was certainly 
an additional Reaſon for concealing the 
fulneſs of our releaſe from condemnation 
till the equivalent was made for it, when 
the ſituation of things was ſuch that even 
the deſtiny of the fallen angels could not 
be inflicted on them. For what niuſt 
have been the conſequence had our abſo- 
lute diſcharge been viſible, when the con- 
demnation of much greater criminals had 
not 
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FM yet obtained effect, hut was pi | 
off. to à future and far diſtant. day, of 
' which none could ſay. when it would 
be? Certainly, if any ; ſuch | thing a 
puniſhment or equivalent were neceſſary 
to the moral government of the univerſe, 
the ſalvation of this world Was requiſite 
to be covered over with a thick cloud 
of condemnation till the one or other 
ſhould be fulfilled; it was too great ay 
myſtery to be laid open to mankind or 
the bleſſed Angels, and ſeems one of thoſe 
important ſecrets that it was requiſite for 
God to reſerve entirely to himſelf. 


N or is it poſſible to admire ſufficient- 
ly the great wiſdom and addreſs with 
which this was done, ſo as to exclude 
all ſuſpicion of the real nature of the 
Divine conduct upon the fall, not only 
till the danger of duly apprehending it | 
ſhould be removed, but even for many | 
ages after this ſhould be no more. There 
was no neceſſity for the latter, however 
it has come to paſs; but it ſhews tze 
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dexterity and depth of the contrivance 


that it ſhould not be ſeen thro' for a 


long time after the true principle of the 


whole had been laid open, as I ſhall ſhew 
it was very fully by the Goſpel. Men 
have had nothing to complain of ſince 
but their own inattention as to this point, 
whereas it would have been an irreparable 
evil if they had not laboured under an 
inevitable miſtake before; which ſhews 
how. neceſſary it is that the councils of 
Providence ſhould ſometimes be myſteri- 
ous, and the fulneſs of truth be hidden 
from our eyes, when nothing but the 
accompliſhment of things can be permit- 
ted to explain 1t. 


Another thing to be obſerved is, that 
notwithſtanding the greatneſs of the de- 
ception there was not the leaſt violation 
of veracity in this whole affair ; but every 
thing alleged was ſtrictly true, tho' the 
deſign of every circumſtance was concealed, 
and man induced by univerſal appearance 
to aſcribe the tranſaction to a quite dif- 

. erent 
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ferent motive from that which was its 
final cauſe. And God ſaid unto Adam, 
becauſe thou haſt: hearkened to the voice 
of thy wife and haſt eaten of the fruit 
whereof I commanded thee ſaying, thou. 
ſhalt not eat of it; curſed is the ground 
for thy ſake, in ſorrow: ſhalt. thou eat 
ol it all the days of. thy life, &c. Gen. 

iii. 17. Whatever enſued might very 
juſtly be attributed to the tranſgreſſion, 
becauſe there was not any thing ordain- 
ed that would have been without it; the 
whole eſtabliſhment originated from the 
fall, while at the ſame time not any part 
of it would have ever been without a 
further motive and deſign ; the diſobedi- 
ence of Adam was the ſole occaſion, but 
not in any reſpect the end of all the 
events. that followed ; man was informed 
of nothing but the truth, yet had not 
the whole truth revealed to him, which 
was by. no means neceſſary to be laid 


open, but by all means e to be 
concealed. 
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"This will explain the meaning of many 
aukward circumſtances that Biſhop 'Sher- 
lock was greatly at à loſs to account 
for, as the darkneſs of the hint concern - 
ing a reſurrection, that it ſhould be given 
in the form of a cutſe upon the ſerpent 
inſtead of a bleſfing to the man, and 
other particulars of the like nature. Free- 
thinkers have contended that there was 
not any hope of mercy or colour for 
ſuch hope afforded at the fall; in oppo- 
ſition to which the . Biſhop very juſtly 
argues, that it was both neceſſary for a foun- 
dation of religion at that time, and actual- 
ly conveyed in the prophecy before- 
mentioned. Without ſome intimation of 
future mercy the condition of man would 
have been deſperate after fo abſolute a 
forfeiture of his ſalvation, and the con- 
cluſion of the judgment duſt thou art 
and unto duſt thou ſhalt return ſeemed 
nothing leſs than a preſent confirmation 
of the original decree. Had our. firſt 
parents been left thus (he adds) they might 
have continued in labour and ſorrow 

ay] for 
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for their appointed time, and at laſt have 
returned to the duſt without any well 

grounded hope or confidence in God; - 
He maintains, however, that hope was 
communicated in the. prophecy, tho it 
was but a faint light ſhining in a dark | 
place, and juſt enough to ſatisfy our firſt 
parents that their caſe was not deſperate, 
that ſome remedy or deliverance from 
the evil they were under would in time 
appear; but when, or where, or by What 
means, they could not underſtand, their 
own ſentence which returned them back 
again to the duſt made it difficult to ap- 
prehend what the bruiſing of the ſerpent's 
head ſhould ſignify, or how they, who 
were ſhortly to be duſt and aſhes, were 
to be the better for it. [See his third 
Diſcourſe on een "page: 66.] 


This ſeems to be an ani ate of the 
caſe on both ſides, and he admirably 
maintains the favourable appearance of the 
prophecy, which I would earneſtly re- 
cone to the attention of the reader. 
N M 
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My buſineſs, however, is it at preſent with 
the dark part of it, which I think is capa- 
ble of further illuſtration than the Biſhop 
gives it; he only tells us it is obſcure in 
the points which God did not intend to 
explain at that time, and which were 
not neceſſary to be known. And in his 
Appendix to the ſame, page 292, he ſays, 
It may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps to ſome, 
that we ſhould imagine any ꝓleſſing at 
all to be contained in this proceeding, ; 
* whichis plainly a judicial one againſt of- 
* fenders, and when nothing but their pu- 
© miſhment is to be expected. Stranger 
* {till that we ſhould ſearch for this bleſſing 
upon the man, not in the part in which 
“he himſelf was principally concerned, 
e but in the part which was directed to 
* the ſerpent and contains God's curſe 
* againſt him for his deceit. A ſevere ſen- 
« tence againſt one offender is ſeldom in- 
* tended to be a pardon to another; and 
ce to this difficulty the interpretation is ſub- 
* ject, which draws the bleſſing upon man 
* from the curſe upon the ſerpent.” 


This 
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This he endeavours to clear up by vari- 
ous conſiderations, and particularly ob- 
ſerves, That the paſlage has undeniably 
A relation both to the woman and the 
* ſerpent, and might have been declared 
for any thing that appears from the ſub- 
* ject matter) as well to one as the other. 
% Had it been ſaid to the woman —_— 
* of the ſerpent, I will put enmity, &c. 
« it ſhall bruiſe thy heel and thou ſhalt 
„ bruiſe his head, there would have been. 
* no ground for this objection; and I 
e cannnot conceive that the words carry 
* any other ſenſe by being ſpoken to the 
* ſerpent than they would have had by ſup- 
* poſing them to have been ſpoken to the 
* woman. There is a like inſtance in the 
* ſentence on the woman, it is the preroga- 
e tive of the man to be the head of her, 
* but this ſuperiority is not conveyed to 
him by expreſs grant or conceſſion, but 
© the ſubjection is laid on the woman as 
* a penalty. The Reaſon of which (he 
e afterward obſerves) is that a grant of 
« this f uperiority would have come in 
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« yery improperly as a part of the fen- - 
*-tence againſt the man; but the ſub- 
* jection on the other ſide came properly 
eas à part of the ſentence againſt the 
* woman. Thus then the caſe ſtands; 
the enmity: between the ſerpent and the 
* woman: was a Curſe upon the {ſerpent | 
and not upon the woman, therefore the 
advantage of the conteſt was neceſſarily 
deen woman's lide ; which circum- 
© ſtance, duly conſidered, is a great con- 
e firmation of the hopes we derive from 
"6. curſe un mn. 8 


This ſtrongly ſhews the great praplexity 
his Lordſhip laboured under from the 
notion of a judicial proceeding and that 
nothing but puniſhment is to be expected 
in the caſe; the neceſſity of which ap- 
prehenſion till the ſatisfaction was accom- 
pliſhed, and impropriety of it afterward, 
have both been duly manifeſted; I truſt. 
Theſe conſiderations would have extri- 

cated him out of all the difficulty at once, 
by Hering that the whole proceeding was 


requiſite 
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requiſite to be cloathed in the form of 
a judicial ſentence, while in reality it was 
no ſuch thing; and have fully accounted 
for every circumſtance being thrown into 
the ſhape of a vindicative puniſhment 
upon the man, the woman, and the ſer- 
pent, when it was meant for nothing but 
the ſalvation of mankind. With regard 
to what his Lordſhip urges, that the curſe 
upon the ſerpent may for any thing 
that appears to us from the ſubject have 
been as well directed to the woman, this 
is no way conſiſtent with the account 
of Moſes; which as expreſsly tells us that 
God ſaid to the ſerpent, I will put en 
mity between thy ſeed and her ſeed, it 
ſhall bruiſe thy head and thou ſhalt bruiſe 
his heel, as that he ſaid to the woman, 
I will greatly multiply thy ſorrow and 
thy conception, or to the man, curſed is 
the ground for thy ſake, &c. Indeed 
his Lordſhip ſeems to be conſcious of this 
himſelf by contending afterward that it 
makes no difference which of the two in 
queſtion the prophecy was addreſſed to, 
Vol. II. 3 and 
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and by endeavouring to illuſtrate it by 
the ſentence of ſubjection on the woman 
in favour of the man. As to what he 
fays that the grant of ſuperiority to the 
man would have come in very impro- 
perly as a part of the ſentence againſt 
him, but came properly as a part of the 
ſentence againſt the woman, this has a 
tendency toward what we have been eſta- 
blifhing at large, and at the ſame time 
ſhews how far his Lordſhip was from 
a due apprehenſion of the matter; viz. 
the neceſlity that every part of the tranſ- 
action, however it might be deſigned for 
the benefit of both, ſhould paſs under 
colour of a condemnation to the one 
or other. For the grant of ſuperiority 
to the man is not in fact a greater ad- 
vantage to him than to the woman, pro- 
per ſubordination is equally expedient 
in the preſent ſtate for the whole human 
race, for thoſe that obey as well as thoſe 
that rule, and this 1s applicable to every 
other circumſtance ordained at the fall 
among mankind ;: the contrary appearance 

of 
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of which throughout, is the utmoſt con- 
firmation of the hopes we found upon 
the promiſed ſeed of the woman, and 
compleatly accounts for the great bleſling 
of our Redemption being conveyed in 
the form of a curſe upon the ſerpent, 
As it was neceſſary on the one hand not 
to leave our firſt parents to deſpair (which 
| would have been the conſequence in their 
condition of not announcing ſomething in 
their favour) ſo was it to guard againſt pre- 
ſumption on the other hand; for this 
would have been an extreme no leſs in- 
jurious .to religion than the former, and 
muſt inevitably have followed if they 
had been permitted to ſee the nature 
of the proceeding its full luſtre. - 'There- 
fore was there only a faint glimmering 
of hope afforded them, and no more light 
vouchſafed than was neceſſary to preſerve 
them from utter darkneſs. 
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CHAPTER VL 


EXPOSITION or sour TEXTS AND 
OTHER MISCELLANEOUS MAT- - 
TERS RELATING To REDEMPTION. 


I HAVE hitherto not attempted the proof 
of depravity from Scripture, but only 
applied it to the ſolution of every effect 
upon the fall and doctrine of Redemp- 
' tion, which is amply ſufficient for its 
eſtabliſhment if there were nothing fur- 
ther to be ſaid concerning it ; for what- 
ever explains matters that cannot be ſolved 
without it, is unqueſtionably by them 
demonſtrated. The Socinians greatly boaſt 
of its not being mentioned in the hiſtory 
of Moſes, and tell us that all the circum- 
ſtances therein ſpecified are of a corporeal 
nature; but certainly it implies a meer 
corporeal 
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corporeal eye to diſcern nothing further, 
when tho' it is not expreſſed by name, 
it is neceſſary to the expoſition of every 
event that is, and viſible to our under- 
ſtanding from the whole account. Men 
may as well deny a Supreme Being, not- 
withſtanding the works of nature becauſe 
they do not ſee him, as depravity in this 
caſe becauſe it is not mentioned; eſpe- 


cially when there was the utmoſt wiſdom 


in the omiſſion, and it was not only 
unneceſſary for every thing relating to 
the tranſaction to be revealed, but very 
improper that it ſhould. It is on this 
account highly probable, that depravity 
was purpoſely concealed by Providence 
at the fall, becauſe, when rightly applied, 
it is an univerſal key and comment to 
his adminiſtration, which was neceſſary 
to appear in great meaſure contrary to 
What it is. The exiſtence of the thing 
is even to be argued from the filence 
with regard to it, but whether this be 
allowed or not, yet certainly the New 
Teſtament may be admitted to teach us 

| more 
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more than the Old; if not, why was it 


vouchſafed? Or for what end was the 
light of the Goſpel granted, but to ſup- 
ply the deficiency of former Revelation? 


This I ſhall ſhew it amply does in the 


preſent inſtance, and that tho' Moſes 
ſays not any thing of the corruption of 
nature, yet St. Paul who had as good 
opportunity of information poſitively 


aſſerts it; and that however I have de- 


parted from other men in the expoſi- 
tion of the fall, yet I have the fulleſt 


teſtimony of the Apoſtle on my ſide, 


not only as to depravity itſelf but the 


ſolution of mortality thereby in excluſion 


of the law, tho' he has been made to ſpeak 
a very different doctrine. 


The paſlage I allude to is in the epiſtle 
to the Romans, chap. v, verſe 12, 
Wherefore as by one man ſin entered 


into the world and death by ſin, and ſo 


death paſſed upon all, for that all have 


ſinned. The firſt thing proper to be 


done in order to illuſtrate this will be to 
correct 
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correct an error in the tranſlation which, 
tho apparently immaterial, is productive 
of conſiderable conſequence in the event. 
The words Kaleros in the original which 
are rende red and ſo, I conceive ſhould 
have been tranſlated even ſo, or accord- 
ingly, as in the 18th verſe of the preſent 
chapter. Therefore as by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation, even jo (aru xa) the free gift 
came upon all to juſtification. The per- 
plexity that has ariſen from not purſuing 
the ſame tranſlation in the former of theſe 
texts will appear from the following an- 
notation on the latter; both having by 
theſe means been ſtrangely blended to- 
gether and confounded with each other. 


Therefore, ſays a certain commen- 
* tator, with which the 18th verſe begins, 
js not uſed as introducing an inferrence 
* from the immediately preceeding verſes, 
but is the ſame therefore which began 
«verſe the 12th repeated here again 

e with part of the inferrence that was 
there 
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there begun and left incompleat, the 
* continuation of it being interrupted by 
the intervention of the proofs of the 
« firſt part of it. The particle as imme- 
« diately following wherefore, verſe 182, 
ig a convincing proof of this, having 
there, or in the following verſes nothing 
to anſwer it, and ſo leaves the ſenſe 
« imperfe& and ſuſpended till you come 
to this verſe, where the ſame reaſoning 
is taken up again, and the firſt part of the : 
% compariſon is repeated; and then the 
latter part is added to it, and the whole 
« ſentence made compleat, which to take 
right one muſt read thus; verſe 12th 
“Therefore as by one man fin entered 
into the world and death by fin, and ſo 
death paſſed upon all men, &c. Verſe 
* 18, I fay therefore, as by the offence of 
* one judgment come upon all to con- 
* demnation, even ſo by the righteouſneſs 
* of one free-gift come upon all to juſti- 
* fication of life.“ 


Thus 


a+ - 
Thus we ſee there muſt: be an even 
found. out for as in the 12th verſe at all 
events; if it have not one of its own 
another muſt be procured, tho we tra- 
vel ever ſo far to fetch it; the paſſage being 
neceſſarily imperfect otherwiſe, and con- 
taining a relative without a correſpondent 
as it ſtands. This perplexity has been 
obſerved by many who were very remote 
from a conception how to rectify it; none 
that I have met with having entertained 
a notion of finding what was requiſite to 
ſupply the ſenſe within the text itſelf, 
The comparifon, however, is in the 12th 
verſe compleat between univerſal ſin and 
death, as between univerſal condemnation | 
and Redemption, in the 18th ; and it was 
no leſs ſuperfluous than far-feched to blend 
two ſuch diſtant texts together, when each, 
as will be ſhewn, contains a diſtinct and 
perfect propoſition of its own. 


The Socinians fay, that by the kraf 
of fin by one man entering into the 
world, we are not to underſtand the in- 
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troduQtion of depravity at large, but 


only the tranſgreſſion of Adam in par- 
ticular; which was no other way the 


beginning of ſin than as it happened to 
be the firſt offence committed. The 
* Pelagians and Socinians . (fays Biſhop 


* Burnet) agree that Adam's fin was per- 


* ſonal, that by it as being the firſt fin 


te it js ſaid that fin entered into the 


* world; but that as Adam was made 
* mortal and had died, whether he had 
ever ſinned or not, fo they think the 
„liberty of human nature is ſtill entire.” 
[Burnet on the minth Article. ]J But if 
by the expreſſion be meant nothing more 
than that Adam who was the firſt that 
lived was hkewiſe the firſt man who ſin- 
ned, this according to the preſent ſtate 
of things was no extraordinary inform 


ation, and might have been as well 


omitted; nothing leſs could be expect- 
ed or imagined, and conſequently no- 
thing could be more W ac to be 


mentioned. 


But 
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But Ci; if it be the peculiar mean- 
ing of the phraſe, that Adam was only 
the firſt who ſinned, it cannot that he 
was the firſt who. died; the entrance of 
death into the world by one 1s certainly 
not applicable in this ſenſe to Adam, 


therefore whatever the antient Pelagians 


or Socinians might ſay of his ſin being 
no more the occaſion of mortality than 
depravity, yet the modern Free-thinkers 


have found themſelves obliged to recede 


from part of this and allow it the efficient 
cauſe of death. In this light alone 1s 
it capable of being underſtood as to the 


laſt, which if duly conſidered will involve 


the ſame concluſion of the firſt ; the pro- 


pagation and eſtabliſhment of fin being 


as much implied by its entrance into the 
world as that of death by Adam. 


| ſay not any thing of the moral fit- 
8 


between the introduction of univerſal 
ſin and death together, or exact confor- 
mity in this caſe between the principle 
and effect laid down; the former being 
Vol. II. 3 E 2 co. extenſive 
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co-extenfive with the latter, and the 
molt ſuitable foundation that can be in 
| nature for it. My preſent purpoſe is 
to oblerve that nothing can be more ex- 
preſsly mentioned by the apoſtle, fmee 
after telling us that as ſin entered into 
the world and death by fm he ſays, even 
fo death paſſed upon all for that all have 
ſinned. The introduction of fin and death 
by one is not more apparent than the 
Propagation of each on all; the conſe- 
quence, it 1s obſerved, was perfectly 
adapted to the cauſe, nor can the neceſ- 
ſity of univerſal mortality from the 
depravity of mankindbe more evident to 
Reaſon, than the inſtitution of it thereupon 
is from the expreſſion of the apoſtle. 


It is ſurprizing with what confidence 
the aſſertions of many being dead thro' 
the offence of one and judgment coming by 
one to condemnation of all are urged in 

dppoſition to the preceding doctrine. For 

who is there that ſays nay to theſe, or 
what contradiftion is there in them to 
any 


—_— 
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Death came by the offence of one, but 


on account of the corruption which it 


entailed on all; the fin of Adam ſolely 


was the occaſion, but the contagion there- 
by ſpread the real cauſe and motive of 


mortality without diſtinction; which was 


not an arbitrary, groundleſs condemna- 
tion -of mankind as it appeared, but 
founded upon the beft of Reaſons, viz. 
the neceflity 'of univerſal nature. Thus 
is the apoftle clearly reconciled with 

Reaſon and himſelf, nor is one part 


of his account cut off but made perfectly 


confiſtent with the other; the whole of 
which is certainly entitled to an equal 
conſideration and deſerves the ſame por- 
tion of our regard. 


1 ſhould have judged this quite ſuf- 
ficient, had not a celebrated writer con- 
tended for another interpretation of the 
phraſe for that all have ſinned; which 
being the caſe, I find myſelf obliged to 
enter into his expoſition, tho I fhould 
4 not 
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not have thought there was any occaſion 
for this on account of its own intrinſic 


merit. Mr. Locke ſays in his commen- 


tary on this verſe, Have ſinned 1 have 


rendered became mortal, following the 


rule very neceſſary in the underſtand- 
ing of St. Paul's epiſtles, viz, the 
* making him as much as is poſſible * 
% own interpreter, 1 Cor. xv. 22, can 

* not be denied to be perfectly arallel 
© to this place, this and the following 
« verſes being, as one may ſay, a com- 
ment on that verſe to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul treating here of the ſame matter 
but more at large. Theſe he ſays, as in 
* Adam all die, which words cannot be 
taken literally, but thus; that in Adam 
* all became mortal. The ſame he ſays 


here but in other words, putting by a no 


very unuſual metonymy the cauſe for 
« the effect of it on Adam, and in him on 


« all his poſterity ; a mortal father infected 


* now with death being able to produce no 


better than a mortal race. Why St. Paul 
5 — in this n here have from 


ce that * 
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that we find he uſed to the Corinthians 
* and prefers here that which was hard 
and figurative may perhaps be eaſily 
* accounted for, if we con ſider his ſtile 
and uſual way of writing, wherein is 
* ſhewn a great liking of the force and 
* bounty of Antitheſts, as ſerving much 
* to illuſtration: and impreſſion. In the 
* 15th Chapter of the Corinthians he is 
e ſpeaking of life reſtored by Jeſus Chriſt, 
* and to illuſtrate and fix that upon their 
minds the death of Chriſt beſt ſerved; 
here to the Romans he is diſcourſing of 
« righteouſneſs reſtored to men by Chriſt, 
* and therefore the term ſin is 3 na- 
* tural and proper to ſet that off. 
that neither actual nor imputed is Mc 
* here nor in verſe the 19th, where the 
“ fame expreſſion is uſed; he that hath 
© need of it may ſee proved in Dr. Whit- 
* by on the place; if there can be any 
© need of any other proof, when it is 
_ * evidently contrary to St. Paul's deſign 
* here which is to ſhew that all men from 
© Adam to Moſes died ſolely in conſe- 
* quence of Adam's tranſgreſſion.” There 
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There is not any thing in Dr. Whitbx, 
whuch, (if I duly remember) has not been 


— 


ſufficiently anſwered in the preceding 


paragraph af many being dead thro the 


alffence of one, and that neither actual 


nor imputed, fin is meant here I very 


freely grant; but Ant dein Nn 


cantend, and am ſo far "agg it 
St. Paul's deſign in the ſucceeding N 
to ſhe that all men from Adam to Maſes 


died ſolely in conſequence. of the firſt - 


offence without the conſideration of any 
other ſin thereby produced, that in the 
ſequel I doubt not to prove the contrary 
from this very . pallage. In the mean 
while, however, I cannot but obſerve 
that never was there greater violence 
committed on a word than by ren- 


dering 1-«pro» became mortal; an au- 


thor may at this rate be made to ſay any 
thing or nothing as his commentator plea- 
ſes, the laſt of which is he caſe with St. 
Paul at preſent according to Mr. Locke. 
L very. much approve of what he: obſerves 
n die id ie, das it is only to be 


interpreted | 


0 40 
| — of their being made ita 
thro him; in like manner by the phraſe 
for that all have ſinned are we to under- 


| ſtand, not that all have actually tranſgreſ- 
ſed but become ſinful creatures, or had the 


principle of depravity implanted. in tem. 


Still, however, there is a very material diffe- 
rence between ſin and death, and the for- 
mer has no relation to the latter but that of 
a cauſe to its effect; in which reſpe& 
it has indeed a very ſtrict one, there not 
being a more philoſophical fitneſs between 
any two things in nature than between 
univerſal corruption and mortality. There 
cannot be a juſter Reaſon than the firſt 
is for the ſecond, but what does Mr. 
Locke, according to his method of inter- 
pretation, make the apoſtle ſay? Where - 
fore as by one man ſin entered into the 
world and death by ſin, even ſo death paſſed 
upon all for that all have become mortal! 
A very extraordinary matter of information 
indeed! For not to ſay any thing of de- 
ſtroying the proper diſtinction and connec- 


tion between ſin and death, both which are 
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10 manifeftly aſſerted, it might have as welt 
been faid, that the militgtiom of the latter 


paſſed upon mankind becauſe it did as 


becauſe they were made mortal, which 
conſtitutes the very eſſence of its appoitit- 
ment and is abſolutely the ſame thing. 
There was no neceſſity for an expreſs 


Revelation to convey to us any ſuch | 


inſtruction, it would have been better 
to ſay nothing, and Mr. Locke himſelf 
has not been deficierit on other occaſions 


in expoſing all ſuch idle, frivolous, and 


identical aſſertions. | 


As much as Dr. Whitby, Mr. Locke, 


— 


and the Socinians fall. ſhort of the pro- 


per interpretation of this verſe, the Calvi- 
niſts unneceſſarily go beyond it; Who 
according to Biſhop Burnet) render for 
* hat, in whom all have ſinned. They 


« think indeed it is all one to their point 


* which way it is rendered; for tho' the 


e latter words ſeem to deliver their opini- 


on more preciſely, yet it being affirm- 
* ed that according to the other rendering 
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all who die have ſinned; and it being 
«certain that many. infants die who 
never actually ſinned, theſe muſt have 
« Gnned in 2 45 they could fin no other 
„* way,” {Burnet on the ninth Article.] 
I mention this to ſhew how ſome have dil- 
graced this admirable paſlage by. incum- 
bering it with error and fuperſtition, as 
well as others disfigured it by mutilating 
and maiming it of a moſt eſſential Part. 
For tho infants never actually ſinned, yet 
are they in the ſame predicament with 
regard to the moral neceſſity of death as 
if they had, and are equally included in 
the Reaſon of the thing. They labour 
under unavoidable imperfection of nature, 
and we may ſafely judge what they who 
 quitted this life in infancy would have heen, 
if they had attained maturity, from what 
thoſe ho arrived to jt always have been. 
It is not more certain that all who live 
will die, than that all who die would have 
ſinned, if they had lived long enough to be 
capable of action; if any but idiots ever 
died without this, it was only becauſe 
Vol. II. 9 F 2 death 
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death deprived them of the power; there- 

fore ſince the principle of ſin is equally 
annexed to infants, : the event of death 

is equally eſſential to them; it being very 
immaterial as to the thing itſelf, ſince it 


muſt arrive, at what particular period of 
life it comes, 


Nor is the conſtruction of the letter in 
this paſſage by any means ſo ſingular as 
may be imagined ; St. Paul expreſſes in 
miniature by npepro only here what he 
repreſents at large in a parallel place of 
the ſame Epiſtle, (Rom. iii. chap. 23d 
verſe) Tallis Yap nuaplov xa VSEPBVT O64 rug Jon Joo 
Sov for all have failed and are become 
deficient of the glory or perfection 
of their Maker. It is eaſy to give as fa- 
miliar an illuſtration of Tau tariadnoa 
crux: in the 19th verſe of the Sth chapter, 
if there be any occaſion for it. This is 
perfectly ſimilar to the. paſſage in the Goſ- 


pel of St. Luke, (5—8) wherein St. Peter, 


ſmitten with aſtoniſhment at the miracu- 
lous draught of fiſhes, ſays to our Saviour, 


— 
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_ depart from me for I am a ſinful man, 
1 Lord. | | 


But the moſt curious circumſtance of 
the calviniſtical interpretation is, how they 
who were incapable of tranſgreſſing in 
themſelves could be guilty of it in their 
_ firſt parents! Or who could not fin in 
infancy, ſhould commit it before they 
were born! This is a myſterious affair, and 
the Calviniſts are not a little divided from 
the Catholics about it. * Proteſtants ſay 
* that the fin of the firſt man is imputed 
to his deſcendants, they being looked 
upon as cnlpable and puniſhed as ſuch 
on account of the fin of Adam. Catho- 
* lics hold that this is not enough, we are 
* not eſteemed and puniſnhed as criminals, 
* fay they, but are actally criminal our- 
t ſelves by the original fin.” | Chambers's 
Dictionary on the word Imputation. ] It 
muſt be confeſſed the Catholics have the 
advantage of the Proteſtants in purſuance 
of the conſtruction alluded to; for if the 

phraſe 


1 
phraſe muſt imply actual fin, infants have 


no more committed this according to the 
account of the latter in their firſt parents | 
than their own perſon, but are only conſi- 
deredas parties in his offence by imputataon. 
And if they might ſin thus in him by impu- 
tation, they might as well do it in themſelves | 
by the ſame means; the matter is nat made 
at all more intelligible by this fiction, how- 
ever agrecable it may be to the notion of their 
ſuſtaining the judicial puniſhment of Adam. 
It muſt be confeſſed that ſin cannot be more 
effectually imputed to any thanſby involv- 
ing them in its legal penalty; but as the 
Calviniſts contended that this could not be 
done by a Being of ſupreme Perfection 
without their being juſtly liable to be treat- 
ed as parties in the offence, they might have 
as well concluded from hence that all muſt 
have been actually criminal themſel ves in 
the affair. The notion of a judicial puniſni- 
ment is not at all amended by the doctrine 
that Adam contracted for his deſcendants as 
well as for himſelf, who being virtually 
in his loins were preſumed to give con- 
ſent to what he did; for they might as 
well 
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well be prefamed to commit his fir 2s 


give confent to amy covenant that he 


made before they were born. What 


ſhould induce the Calviniſts to dwell ſo 
much upon this as they have done is 
not eaſy to be conceived, unleſs it is the 
republican principle that prevailed among 
them, which makes Repreſentation a mat- 
ter of moſt ſacred obligation, and indeed 
the only thing that men are liable to be 


bound by. If this be the caſe, they 


certaitily have carried their political no- 
tion too far in the preſent inſtance, and 


whatever may be its excellency for the 


preſervation of freedom in any human 


government, it has been proſtituted to 


ſapport the doctrine of tyranny in the 
Divine, by- being applied to the juſtifica- 
tion of ſuch pains and penalties as need 
not now be mentioned. I think I have 
given a better account of the latter ad- 
miniſtration on the contrary principle 
that is not ſo popular, viz. ſalus populi 
ſuprema lex; by ſhewing the neceſſity 
of death in order to the good of all 

mankind, 
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1 WY that there was no 3 f 
of aſking their conſent, or proving that 
any conſent was given to its appointment; 
the advantage of the thing ſuffi cen 
recommends . $5 


1 now pond to the rath and 14th 
verſes. For until the Law ſin was in 
the world, but fin is not imputed where 
there is no law; nevertheleſs death reign- 
ed from Adam to Moſes, even over them 
that had not ſinned after the ſimilitude 
of Adam's tranſgreſſion, who is the fi- 
gure of him that was to come. Mr. 
Locke derives his invincible plea from 
hence to prove that no other ſin could 
be meant in the foregoing verſes than 
that of Adam in particular; © Becauſe no 
* man can incur a penalty without the 
ſanction of a poſitive law declaring and 
* eſtabliſhing that penalty; but death was 
* annexed by no poſitive law to any fin 
* but the eating of the forbidden fruit ; 
* and therefore man's dying before the 
* law of Moſes was purely in conſe- 


_ © quence 


. | 


forbidden fruit, and the poſitive ſanc- 
* tion of -death annexed to it an evi- 
dent proof of man's mortality coming 
q from thence.” 5 


11 is needleſs to ſay any * of mor- 
tality coming by or from the ſin of Adam, 
as it was never queſtioned: and it is 
altogether as ſuperfluous, to contend that 


it was not the legal penalty ordained, 
ſince it has been ſo often proved that this 
would have been both immediate and 
eternal, nor would the preſent life and 
death any more than a reſurrection have 


ever been in conformity therewith; every 


one of theſe was equally a diſpenſation 
from it, and in order to a removal of 


it. I cannot but animadvert, however, 


on what Mr. Locke ſays, that mortality 


could not be in conſideration of any other 
ſin than that of eating the forbidden fruit, 


becauſe no other had death by any particu- 


lar law entailed upon it; as if the Supreme 
Author and Diſpoſer of life could not 
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| deprive man of it without his incurring 
a previous proviſion of law for the pur- | 
poſe! Here again we have a ſtrong! tinc- 

ture of the political conſtitution men | 
have been accuſtomed to, for it muſt 
be confeſſed that the matter in queftion 
exceeds the prerogative of a Britiſh Sove- 
reign; but the Monarch of Heaven is 
not circumſcribed or bound by any limi- 
tation beſides that of his own Reafon, and 
without any law expreſsly ordaining death, 
we have ſhewn that by the degeneracy 
of the f. pecies there became ample oc. 
caſion for it in the nature of things; ; it. 

inſtitution became thereupon in af a 
law, like that of an univerſal Retribution 
in the next life, to which it is ſo eſſen- 
tial and without which the Divine attributes 
cannot de juſtified. 


If the prohibition of the forbidden fruit 
had been without any penalty annexed, 
or mankind been brought into their pre- 
fent condition without breach of any 
prohibition, it would have been neceſſary 


664) 
chat they ſhould die; the conſtitution of 


things required it at all events. But what 
I am moſt ſurprized at is, that Dean 
Sherlock, who was ſo ſenſible of this, 
ſhould fall ſo directly into the ſame miſtake 
with Mr. Locke. He fays in like man- 
ner, that the deſign of this place is to 
prove that men are not made mortal for 
their own ſin, becauſe till the giving of 
the Law of Moſes there was no law which 
threatened death againſt it; and no man 
can be preſumed to die for that which 
no law puniſhes with death ; this could 
be therefore for no other fin but Adam's. 
\[ See his Treatiſe on Death, chap ii. ſec. 
1. page 60.] He very largely proves, 
however, in the ſame chapter the abſo- 
late neceſſity of death to this corrupt 
eſtate upon its own. account, -and adds, 
That conſidering the fallen condition 
* of mankind it was not fitting, it was 
* not for their benefit that they ſhould 
„be immortal here; both the wiſdom, 
goodneſs, and juſtice of God required 
that they ſhould die.” How then was 
Vol. II. 6s - DS 
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it impoſſible for mortality to be on account i 
of any other fin than that of Adam? Or 
what occaſion for atry politive penalt/ 
to explain its prevalence in ſuch cafe? 1 
mention this to ſhew not only how Cal. 
viniſts and Socinians have erred, but 
how far a Divine who had the beſt no- 
tion of what ſucceeded upon the fall was 
from making any advantage or improve. 

ment of it with regard to a Redemption; 
how he ſtuck in os idea of original con- 
demnation, while he contended that the 
conſequence was neceſſary to the purpoſe 
of a Reſtoration; and muſt needs impute 
it to the penalty of the Law, as if there 


had been no ſuch thing as a Redemption 


from this; or the fav death had no be- 
neficial tendency toward it. Well may the 
moſt oppoſite extremes have. united in the 
ſame miſtake, when a perſon who had the 
juſteſt apprehenſion of the caſe could not 
emerge from it. 


But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
is, that there ſhould be ſo remarkable a con- 
CUITENCE 
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durrence in deriving the doctrine that death | 


muſt have been a legal penalty incurred 
by breach of ſome poſitive law from the 
preſent paſſage, which directly declares the 


contrary by ſhewing- that death equally _ 


prevailed where there was no ſuch thing 
as any poſitive law to be tranfgreſſed or 
penalty thereof incurred. For until the 
Law fin was in the world, concerning 
which there is no doubt that it means the 


Law of Moſes from what follows of death 


reigning from Adam to him; the only 


queſtion is what connection the Moſaic 


inſtitution has with the ſubje&, or how 
it can have any thing to do with the in- 


troduction of ſin and death. This may 


admit of various conjectures, among 
which, whoever conſiders the prejudice 


of the Jews in favour of their ceremonial 


law, how they inculcated the neceſſity 
of its obſervance upon the Gentiles as the 


only means of juſtification and eternal life 
(if the latter could be ſaved upon any terms 


af all) may perhaps be induced to think 
that this is aimed at the preſumption of the 


"x, 


former 
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| Senor In oppoſition to them the Apoſtle : 


ſeems to ſay, they were by no means to 


my 3; ſuppoſe that offending againſt their beg- 
garly elements and ſordid inſtitutions 
- (which were only types and ſhadows of 


better things to come) could occaſion the 
loſs of immortality, for death had domi- 
nion over all before the Moſaical eſtabliſh- 
ment as well as after; its introduction 
therefore cannot be attributed to any tranſ- 
greſſion of this in particular, nor as it is 


impoſſible to think that men were ordained 
to die on its account, can their paying of 


any reſpect and reverence thereto as ſuch 
be eſteemed eſſential in the nature of things + 
toward regaining life. It was deviation 
from a more fundamental righteouſneſs 
that occaſioned the ſuſpenſion of immor- 
tality, and this is therefore the only 


thing to be regarded in order to its re- 
covery. 


Whether this may be fairly concluded 
from what the Apoſtle ſays I leave the 
reader to determine; but if it be not 

| approved 


(as 
approved there is another ſolution to he 
offered, which is as follows: St. Paul 


very often argues againiſt the Jews, 
that vain was their confidence in their 


ceremonial law, for by it all men are con- 


cluded under ſin; as many as are of the 

works of the law are under the curſe, and 
it is written, curſed is every one that 
continueth not in all things that are written 


in the works of the law to do them. Gal. 


iii. 10. On the preſent foundation then 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe him arguing 
thus: it may ſeem no wonder perhaps 
that death ſhould continually prevail after 
the inſtitution of Moſes, as no man ever 


could pretend any ſuch exact obedienee to 


it in all things; ſtill leſs ſurprizing may it 
appear that Adam ſhould die before, as he 
had expreſsly incurred the lofs of life 
by breach of the ori iginal law ordained 
him; that men, however, ſhould die from 


him to Moſes, who had not become ob- 


| noxious to it by ſinning againſt any pro- 
viſion it was particularly entailed upon, 


can only be referred to the principle 


. | | before-mentioned, 


( 46 ); 
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But whatever may have. been dhe n mo- 
tiye of introducing the law of Moſes upon 


this occaſion, nothing can be plainer than 


that the argument of the Apoſtle is quite | 


contrary. to what the commentators have 
puted where there is no law, the mean» 


ing of which cannot be that where. there 


is no poſitive law there is not any thing 
to be accounted ſin; far beſides the con- 


tradition of this to all common ſenſe and 


Reaſon, it would be directly oppoſite to 


what. the Apoſtle had ſaid in the begin- 


ning of the Epiſtle, that as many as have 
ſinned without law ſhould likewiſe pe- 


riſh without law, that the Gentiles having 
not the law are by their conſcience ac- 


cuſing or elſe excuſing them a law unto 
themſelves, and to the ſeverity with which 


he had accordingly treated them for their 


enormities againſt the light of nature. — 


The 


beſore : mentioned, viz, the univerſal cor- 
ruption of the ſpecies that at all times 


= 
— 


„ 1 


The ſenſe of the phraſe is that ins"; | 
ſin-is-committed;. it cannot be conſidered - | 
as the breach of any poſitive law in par- 


3 when. there was no ſuch law in 
being; nevertheleſs it is ſaid, death reign- 
ed from Adam to Moſes; long before the 
inſtitution of the latter was eſtabliſhed, 
and after that ordained to the former in 
Paradiſe was removed; it was therefore 


no more on account of the ſin againſt 
the forbidden fruit (excluſive of any other 


thereby occaſioned) than of diſobedience 


5 to the law of Moſes in particular, becauſe 


it equally prevailed when men were inca- 


pable of committing either. Strange as it 
may ſeem what the Jewiſh law could have 


to do with this affair, or how it ſhould be 
connected with the original of death which 


was ſo long prior to its eſtabliſhment; yet 


was it admirably: calculated (if any thing 


could have been ſufficient for this pur- 


poſe) to root out the inveterate prejudice 


of imputing mortality to the ſin of Adam 


ſolely without the conſideration of any 


other circumſtance whatever. As in the 


aa. 3 H preceding 
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_ NEON verſe the Apoſtle aſetibes the in- 


troduction of death to ſin, and explains 


the univerſality of the effect by that of the 


principle it was founded on; ſo does he 
confirm this in the preſent, by ſhewing 
that death could not be imputed to the 
cauſe it was commonly afcribed to, be- 


caufe it equally predominated where no 


fuch cauſe exiſted ; over men who had no 
more ſinned, after the ſimilitude of Adam, 
| than. the Jews nor. againſt any poſitive law 
whatever with the ſuppoſed penalty of 
death annexed to it: Conſequently mor- 
tality cannot be reſolved into this as ſuch, 


and men may juſtly be preſumed to die 


for that which no law puniſhes with death, 
becauſe the corruption. of nature, without 
any other principle, is ſufficient at all times 
to require the event. Light cannot be 
more contrary to darkneſs than St. Paul is 


to his commentators throughout this paſ- 


ſage; nothing can be more rational than 


the Apoſtle, nothing more irrational than 


they make him, as he argues, there is the 
molt perfect conformity between the cauſe 
and 


* 
7 
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and the effect; as they repreſent the caſe, 
there is no conſiſtency at all between 
theſe. Death is extended in the moſt 
arbitrary manner over all who had no 
concern in the cauſe aſſigned: for it, and 
when it was impoſſible for any ſuch cauſe 


to have a being, inſtead of being ſhewn 
an event that all have in every ee 
Ty: participated in the Aha of. 


Some e ha: that i thoſe 
who finned not after the ſimilitude of 
Adam are denoted infants, becauſe they 


never committed any actual treſpaſs. — 


But this no way comes up to the proper 


meaning of the phraſe, as it makes no 


diſtinction between the ſin of Adam and 
that of every other wilful tranſgreſſor. 


Infants have no more ſinned after the. 


ſimilitude of any other man than Adam; 
and it is no more in the power of any 
other man than infants to ſin after the 
ſimilitude of him; whoſe offence amount- 


ed to a total forfeiture of ſalvation while 


he continued yet alive, and not with- 
Vol. II. 3 H ſtanding 
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ſtanding a Hiderapiion occaſioned 0 fun- 
damental a corruption of his nature. 
The reaſon why the Apoſtle inſiſts up- 

on this, is not his imagining it could 
be ſuppoſed that any man ever commits 


ted the like offence to that of eating the 


forbidden fruit; but from the notorious: 
impoſſibility of the thing to demonſtrate- 
the. abſurdity of imputing univerſal death 
to it in excluſion of all other fin there- 
by produced, and to ſhew that they might 
as well aſcribe this to breach of the Mo- 


ſaic law as of that ordained to Adam on its 


own account. So deep a root however 
had the contrary perſuaſion ſtruck into 
the minds of men that nothing could 
eradicate it, even the moſt poſitive con- 
tradiction of the n was en | 


to n it. 


I now proceed to the 18th and 19th 
verſe of the preſent chapter, which I 
humbly conceive the commentators have 
| likewiſe greatly miſtaken the meaning of, 

vos and 


| 
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and which will deſerve an attentivt 
conſideration. Therefore as by the offener 
of one judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation, even ſo by the righteouf- 
neſs of one the free-gift came upon alt _ 


to jaſtiſiealion of life ; for as by one man's 


diſobedienoe many were made fmners, 
even To by the obedience of one ſhall 
many be made righteous. Here, as Mr. 
Locke obſerves, St. Paul refumes the 
thread of the diſcourfe that had been 
interrapted and broken off at the end 
of the 14th verſe which mentions Adam 
as a type or counterpart of him that 
was to come; in conformity with which 
the Apoſtle fays at preſent, that as by 
one mats '' offence judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation, even ſo by the 
righteouſneſs of one the free- gift CR: on 
all to juſtification of life. 


{Theft cue ofthis perhaps may 
ſeem to ſtare me in the face, who have 


conſtantly aſſerted that there was no ſuch 
_ 


( 422. * 


thing as any judicial penalty inſlicted 


upon mankind in Adam. for what can 
be a. ſtronger affirmation of this than 
that judgment came on all to condem- 
nation by him? The phraſe indeed is 
very emphatical and ſtriking, yet wWho- 
ever can be prevailed upon to look 
beyond the letter into the nature of the 
thing in queſtion, will ſoon find that the 
former cannot be meant as it is uſually 
underſtood, and that it carries not the 


leaſt inconſiſtency with our account. 


The Calviniſt (as we have ſhewn in Vol. 1, 


page 74) contends from the ſtrength - of 


the expreſſion that it ſignifies a condem- 
nation to eternal death, and ſo indeed 
it muſt if it imply the execution of the 
law, as nothing leſs was originally de- 
nounced thereby. But that eterfial death 
of any kind came not to paſs in Adam 


we need no other proof than a Redemp- 


tion, and that man never laboured for 


a moment under any verbal ſentence or _ 


condemnation of it is evident from the 
£441 account 
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account in | Geneſis which tells us, that 
before he was adjudged to die the pro- 
miſe of a reſurrection was conferred. 
It is plain then that the ſentence of the 
law was ſuperſeded as to the fundamen- 
tal part before any judgment paſſed; which 
being the caſe, it would be ſcarce wortn 
while but for the ſake of conſiſtency to 
diſpute about the execution of the remain- 
der, (if our poſition had not been ſo clearly 
proved that temporal death was no more 
inflicted than eternal in purſuance of the 
law, when the infinitely greateſt circum- 
ſtance that ſwallows cy other con- 
ſideration was beyond a doubt diſpenſed 
with. But it may be aſked, did no judg- 
ment or condemnation whatſoever come 
to paſs then, and is it poſſible for two ſuch 
powerful . expreſſions to be uſed without 
any meaning? My anſwer is that I do 


not ſay this, whatever may have been 


apprehended ; there: was a very ſufficient 
, judgment and condemnation that came on 
all by the depravity entailed in the con- 

ſtitution 


0 


PR "Rt of things on ſin, from Sls 

mankind, notwithſtanding a Redemption, 
were no more. exempted than the fallen 
angels, if we except the remedies applied; 
and theſe, however ſalutary for the diſcaſe,' 


were at the ſame time ſuch bitter pations 
as to be very heavy puniſnments in them- 
ſelves. Whatever enſued however was not 
the judicial hut only natural penalty of ſin, 
this is applicable to depravity with all its 
obnoxious conſequences, and reconciles - 
the Apoſtolical expreſſion of judgment 
coming upon all to condemnation with our 
account of their being totally exempted 
from the legal puniſhment, the full accom- 


pluſhment of which is inconſiſtent with a 
Redemption. | 


As to the next clauſe, even ſo by the 
righteouſneſs of one the free-gift came 
upon all men to juſtification of life, in 
this I: believe I ſhall no leſs differ from all 
the commentators than I have done from 
the Calviniſts in the foregoing, by aſſerting 

that it has no more relation to eternal life 
L than 


'C 485 ) 
3 to eternal death. That 


it cannot imply the gift of immortality 


or deliverance from future condemnation 
is manifeſt, for this will be the portion 
of the ſaints only, who will fall conſider- 


ably ſhort in number of the univerſal | 


body of mankind. Expoſitors have there- 


_. fare agreed, for the moſt part, in, explain- 


ing this ſentence not of the event but 


poſſibility or purpoſe of Redemption, aſ- 
ſerting that all were equally ordained 


for everlaſting life and made capable there- 


of by Chriſt, tho through their own miſ- 


conduct they will not obtain the actual 
en and poſſeſſion of it. 


1 ſhall not inſiſt at en on the ab- 
ſurdity of making a diſtinction between 
the ultimate deſign and iſſue of the Divine 
| proceedings, or of ſuppoſing that Chriſt 
died for a meer poſſibility that he knew 
would never have effect, which was ſo far 
dying for no end or purpoſe whatſoever. 
I ſhall ſay more of this hereafter, but the 


error of the interpretation mentioned will 
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be Lufficiently evident from hence, that 


St. Paul is ſpeaking in the preſent verſe 
of the real accompliſhment and conſe- 
quence of things. This will not be doubt- 
ed of judgment coming upon all to con- 
demnation, why ſhould it then of the 
free · gift coming in like manner upon all to 
juſtification of life? To which we may 
add that the Apoſtle is explaining the cor- 


reſpondence intimated above between the 
firſt and ſecond Adam, in that as the one was 
the occaſion of an univerſal judgment, ſo 


was the other of as univerſal a deliverance, 
nor was the condemnation of all to death 
more real, than their being reſcued. from 
perdition to life notwithſtanding. How 
this is to be underſtood there is no diffi- 
culty to imagine according to our ſcheme, 
which makes the parallel compleat between 
the perſons mentioned, and ſhews the 
one an exact type or counterpart to the 
other; whereas the conformity will in 
great meaſure be deſtroyed, if we inter- 


pret the former clauſe of an effect of con- 


demnation, the latter of a defign or pur- 
| pole 


— 


n 
poſe only of Redemption which never will 


come to paſs, but on the contrary be very 
far diſtant from the event. 


ae the method of expounding the 
two ſentences ſo differently would never 
have been thought of but from abſolute 


neceſlity ; men were very ſenſible that the 


free-gift coming upon all to juſtification 


of life could not be applied to their attain- - 


ment of eternal happineſs, and they had 
no idea of any other ſtate the phraſe might 
be referred to, the preſent being attributed 
to perdition and univerſally deemed the 
effect of original condemnation. There 
was no poſſibility therefore of conceiving 
how the paſſage could relate to any other 
condition than that of immortality, tho 
it could not be applied to the enjoyment 
of this or a releaſe from future condemna- 
tion, which drove them from the idea of 
any actual deliverance to life to that of 
'a capacity only of receiving it. Our, 
hypotheſis, however, removes all the din. 
culty by ſhewing that as by the offence of 


8 31 2 Adam 
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be ſufficiently evident from hence, that 
St. Paul is ſpeaking in the preſent verſe 
of the real accompliſhment and conſe- 
quence of things. This will not be doubt- 
ed of judgment coming upon all to con- 
demnation, why ſhould it then of the 
free-gift coming in like manner upon all to 
juſtification of life? To which we may 
add that the Apoſtle is explaining the cor- 
reſpondence intimated above between the 


firſt and ſecond Adam, in that as the one vas 


the occaſion of an univerſal judgment, ſo 
was the other of as univerſal a deliverance, 
nor was the condemnation of all to death 
more real, than their being reſcued. from 
perdition to life notwithſtanding. How 
this is to be underſtood there is no diff- 
culty to imagine according to our ſcheme, 
which makes the parallel compleat between 
the perſons mentioned, and ſhews the 
one an exact type or counterpart to the 
other; whereas the conformity will in 
great meaſure be deſtroyed, if we inter- 
pret the former clauſe of an effect of con- 
demnation, the latter of a deſign or pur- 


poſe 
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poſe only of Redemption which never will 


come to paſs, but on the contrary be very 
far diſtant from the event. 


Indeed the method of expounding the 
two ſentences ſo differently would never 
have been thought of but from abſolute 
neceſſity; men were very ſenſible that the 
free · gift coming upon all to juſtification 
of life could not be applied to their attain- 
ment of eternal happineſs, and they had 
no idea of any other ſtate the phraſe might 
be referred to, the preſent being attributed 
to perdition and univerſally deemed the 
effect of original condemnation, There 
was no poſſibility therefore of conceiving 
how the paſſage could relate to any other 
condition than that of immortality, tho' 
it could not be applied to the enjoyment 
ol this or a releaſe from future condemna- 
tion, which drove them from the idea of 
any actual deliverance to life to that of 
a capacity only of receiving it. Our 
hypotheſis, however, removes all the diffi- 
culty by ſhewing that as by the offence of 
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Adam human life was ſhortened, fo was 


it in purſuance of Redemption that it 
continued after that event at alt; every 
man as much derives his poſitive = 


from the one, asits mortality fromthe other; 


nor can any thing more compleatly coincide 
than every ſyllable of this paſſage with 
our ſyſtem. The firſt point we eſtabliſhed 
was that the preſent ſtate could not be juſtifi- 


ed without another ; the next that it belong- 


ed as much as the reſurrection to the free- 
gift of Redemption, and the laſt that it 
could no more be juftified without the 
cendition than end of this, or without 
the Acrifice of Chriſt than a final reſtitu- 
tion. On theſe two principles only could 


it properly be reſcued from perdition and 
. reconciled to the Divine Perfection, and 
that the apoſtle alludes to both in the eſta- 


bliſhment of the preſent ſtate is evident 
from the whole pallage. That by the 


righteouſneſs of one is meant the obedi- 
ence of Chriſt to death was never doubted 


by any who believed the doctrine of Atone- 


ment, nor is it leſs obvious that in the next 
_ verſe 


_— 
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verſe St. Paul refers to the future reftitu- 
tion of mankind in order to the final jut. 
fication of the world. For as by one man's 
difobedience many were made finners, 
even ſo by the obedience of one fhall 
many be made righteous ; here is explained 
the real ground and motrve of each pro- 
/ ceeding as I prefume will not be doubted 
of the firſt, viz. that by the offence 
of one judgment came on all to con- 


demnation becauſe they were made ſinners, 


or in other words finful creatures by it. 
The matter is equally apparent too that 
St. Paul deſcribes, the end of the preſent 


life and Redemption by many ſhall be 


made righteous, which fignifies that as 
men were corrupted by diſobedience 
which occafioned their mortality, fo in 


purſuance of this evil ſtate thro the fatif- 


faction will they hereafter be made perfect, 
and qualified beyond danger for eternal 
happineſs. The meaning of St. Paul in 
this place is the ſame with that of St. 
Peter in another, wherein he ſays we expect 
a new Heaven and earth in which dwelleth 

_ righteouſneſs ; 
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righteouſneſs; i. e. integrity without al- 
| loy, and free from all mixture of imperfec- 
tion. How this will be accompliſhed ſo 
as never to fail again by the juſtification 
or deliverance of all men from perdition 
to? the preſent ſtate thro' the ſatisfaction 
of Chriſt and free-gift of Redemption has 
been ſufficiently explained ; what I pro- 
pole at preſent is to ſhew, that the Apoſtle 
purſues the ſame vein of Reaſon in this 
place as I have done throughout the forego- 
ing ſyſtem. Nothing can more compleatly 
coincide in every particular than the one 
does with the other, but the paſſage was 
ſo inſuperably darkened by a contrary 
perſuaſion which men came to it with the 
pre- poſſeſſion of, that the ſenſe of it has 
hitherto lain buried under the cloud. So 
deeply were they involved in the preju- 
dice of original condemnation which they 
received from Moſes, and it was neceſſary 
they ſhould labour under till the death of 
Chriſt, that this has confounded the clear- 
eſt illuſtration which could be given of it 
afterward. The comment has been over- 

I come 
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come. by the firſt overſight, inſtead of 
the firſt overſight being obviated and 
done any: by the comment. 


5 Mr. Locke contends that the wnond many, 

in both parts of the 19th verſe, muſt be 
. equal, and that the Apoſtle means in each 
, Inſtance all; but in oppoſition to this I 

aſk, why St. Paul uſes not all in the 

_ preſent as well as the preceding verſe ? 


There he ſays that as judgment came on 


all to condemnation ſo did the free-gift 
on all to juſtification of life, becauſe the 
univerſal body of mankind is in each caſe 
included. Here, however, he changes his 

expreſſion in conformity to the occaſion, 
all were made ſinful by the fall, but all will 
not be made finally holy and happy thro' 
Redemption; the Apoſtle therefore makes 
uſe of man), this being a word of in- 
definite ſignification and at the ſame time 
appliceble to different numbers. Thus 
alſo in the 12th verſe he ſays, death 
paſſed upon al! for that all have ſinned, 


the cauſe. and effect being equally univer- 
. 
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fal; and in that paſſage to nnn 7 
which Mr. Locke is ſo fond of illuſtrat- 
{ ing the foregoing by, as in Adam all 
die even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made 
alive; which ſhews fufficiently that he is 
not any way abſtemious with regard to 
the uſe of all, where it is applicable in 
both caſes. In the 15th verſe, however, 
of this chapter he fays, if by the offence 
of one many be dead; much more hath 
the grace of God, -&c. abounded unto 
many ;' the number not being of equal ex- 
tent in each part, and the latter clauſe | 
(as we have particularly ſhewn) being 
only applicable to the ſaints who hall 
N reign in life, See oa J. page 209. 


Nothing can be more curious acting Mr. f 
Locke's interpretation of this paſſage from 
| beginning to end; we have ſcen how 
TH he explains many were made ſinners 
| of their being rendered mortal, whereby 
St. Paul is made to ſay the dame thing 
as he had done in the verſe before by 


judgment coming upon all to condemn- 
| ation, 


1 ) 


ation, their being made ſubject to the 
preſent death being univerſally underſtood 
thereby. The one is aſſigned too as a 
Reaſon for' the other, which makes the 
matter infinitely worſe, and men are ſaid 
to be made mortal for no better cauſe 
than that they were made mortal. But 
as if this were not enough, the ſame ex- 

traordinary vein of argument is purſued 
in the remaining part of the ſubje&t by 
making many conſtantly ſ ynonimous to 
all; whereby it is implied in like man- 
ner that the free - gift came on all to juſtifi- 
cation, becauſe all will be juſtified or 


made righteous by it. Mr. Pyle who 


follows the Socinian interpretation was 
ſenſible of this impropriety, and accord- 
ingly has dropt all attention to the 19th 
verſe as if there were not any ſuch in 
being; it is not ſtruck out of the text, 
but 5 evidently omitted i in the para- 
phraſe. 


The controverſy that has ſo long ſub- 
ſiſted concerning the extent of Chriſt's 
Vol. II. 3 K death 
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death and fatisfaRtion cannot but occur 

on this occaſion ; nor can I abſtain at 
den from inſiſting on the error of 
| thoſe who deny the univerſality of Re- 
demption in effect, or aſſert that of ever- 
laſting ſalvation in deſign; each of whom 
appear to me to have been guilty of 
an extreme and to have been involved 
in it in ſome meaſure by blending two 
very different circumſtances together. It 
ſeems ſtrange there ſhould have been 
any occaſion. to contend that all in one 
part of the 18th verſe muſt be equal 
to all in the other; the thing is ſo un- 
queſtionable in itſelf that it appears im- 
poſſible there ſhould be any diſpute 
concerning it; this there has been how- 
ever, and the Arminians have had no 
leſs difficulty to convince the Calviniſts 
that all were juſtified in life by Chriſt, 
as fully as they were involved in judg- 
ment of death by Adam, than the Cal- 
viniſts have the Arminians that many 
may be applied to different numbers, and 
_ * everlaſting falvation of all men 
could 
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could not be the influencing motive of 
Redemption. This perplexity has pro- 
ceeded in great meaſure from not having 
a proper notion of what the original de- 
liverance of mankind conſiſted in, and 
from confounding it with the final juſti- 
fication of the bleſſed, which cannot be 
referred to all. The Calviniſts conſidered 
the preſent death as the effect of original 
condemnation and had no idea of any 
Redemption by Chriſt but what conſiſted 
in reſcuing them from this by a reſur- 
rection to Eternal life; the only repro- 
bation they ſ uppoſed was that of leaving 
men to continue in the ſtate of perditian 
they were in by reaſon of Adam's ſin, 

and ſince it was certain that not all 
would be delivered from final death, 
hence it was impoſſible for the Calviniſts 
to conceive how they ſhould be from 
original, or in what manner the free- 
gift could come on all to juſtification 
of life. 


Vol. II. 3K 2 | Nor 
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Nor have the Arminians been able to N 
give any better ſolution of the matter 
on account of their being involved in the 
ſame miſtake as to this life being meerly 
the conſequence of original condemna- 
tion; they therefore attribute the uni- 
verſality of Redemption to a gracious 
purpoſe and deſign only with regard to 
it, aſſerting that God equally intended it 
for the benefit of all, tho' many fruſtrate 
this good intention by their own folly 
and perverſeneſs. Thus are the paſſages 
interpreted wherein Chriſt is declared to 


be the Saviour of the world, and God 


to have ſent him not to judge the world - 
but that the world thro' him might be 
faved: concerning which Dr. Barrow 
lays, That world which was made by 

© him, and whereof a great part he would 
* in effect both judge and condemn for 
% unbelief and diſobedience he did pri- 
* marily come upon intent to ſave.” | See 
| Barrow on Univerſal Redemption, vol. 2, 
ſer. 33, page 282.] But how he could 
primarily come upon intent to do what 
| 9 
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he certainly foreknew never would' be 
done is not very eaſy to be imagined ; 


there are two cauſes that have concurred 


to favour this interpretation, viz. the 
ſuppoſed impoſſibility of ſhewing Chriſt 
the Saviour of the whole world any other 
way than in deſign, and the neceſſity that 
he ſhould be ſuch in this reſpeR, at leaſt 
with regard to a future ſtate, whatever 
might be the event ; both which ſuppo- 
fitions are equally, without foundation. 


Concerning the firſt, it is now almoſt 


ſuperfluous to ſay, that Chriſt was not 
more the Maker than Saviour of the 


Whole world; it owes not its life and 
being to him leſs in the latter capacity than 
the former, ſince it was reſcued from per- 


dition by him in our firſt parents, and the 


extinction of the whole human race pre- 
vented after the manner ſo often mentioned. 
He came not on a blind.errand, much 
leſs on a contradictory deſign, but what he 
came to do he did, and was as much the 
author of temporal deliverance to all, as 

he 


>. 
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future; but this I believe is likewiſe 
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he will be of eternal to the ſaints ; ben 


all would have periſhed if he had not died 
tor them; and by virtue of his doing it, 
they were releaſed and juſtified from rigi· 


nal condemnation ſo as to become parta- 


kers of the preſent life. Nor is it any 


contradiction to his being called the 


Saviour of the world, with reſpect to 
what is paſt, when the purpoſe of his 
miſſion is deſcribed as future, or God is 
ſaid to have ſent him to be the Saviour 
of the world; ſince he came to perform 
the atonement whereby alone the world 
could be ſaved, tho' the deliverance itſelf 
was paſt and long pripr in accompliſhment 
to the neceſſary condition of procur- 
ing it. TS 


I do not mean, however, to confine 
all the paſſages of this kind to the fore- 
going interpretation, there is another ſenſe 
wherein God may be ſaid to have ſent 


his Son to be the Saviour of the world, 


according to which the ſalvation of it is 


ſuch 


n 
ſuch as was ſcarce ever thought of on 
the occaſion. My idea is that the world 
was not only refcued from perdition itt | 
the firſt inſtance, but will finally be re- 
ſtored by Chriſt in glory, and converted 
into an everlaſting habitation for the 
bleſſed, who will conftitute a ſufficient 

number to repleniſh it. In this fenſe he 
will be the Author of Eternal as he was 
before of temporal preſervation to it, the 
new Heaven and Earth, however, in 
which dwelleth righteouſneſs will be only 
for the many that are obedient in the 
preſent life, nor can this fal vation of the 
world be applied like the foregoing to 
every one that 1s ever born into it, 


In the laſt ſenſe alone are to be under- 
ſtood the paſſages, that God was in Chriſt 

reconciling the world unto himſelf, not 

imputing their treſpaſſes unto them; (2 Cor. 
v. 19) that he is a propitiation for our ſins, 

and not only ours, but alſo for the ſins of 

the whole world, 1 John ii. 2. That is, God 
was ſo far reconciled to the ſins of the 

| whole 
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whole world that they prevailed not to the © 


perdition of the human race in the firft 


man, which the proſpect of them would 


have done, had not that of the Chriſtian 
Sacrifice, prevented it, and proved a diſ- 
penſation for all that corruption to exiſt 
which was certain to enſue from the begin- 
ning to the end of the preſent ſyſtem. The 
Cal viniſt contends that, © If God received 
A ſufficient ſatisfaction and oblation for 
«6 the ſins of the whole world, it is not re- 
* concileable with juſtice that all ſhould not 
be faved by it.“ [Burnet on the 17th 
Article. ] To which I anſwer that they 
were, ſo far as it was intended that they 
ſhould be ſaved by it; the ſatisfaction 
being never meant for a releaſe from any 
future puniſhment, but for a deliverance 
long ſince paſt, of which all are equal par- 
takers. But unhappily the Calviniſt had 
no notion of the Sacrifice having a reſpect 
to any thing but a releaſe from final death 
at the laſt day, which it bears no immediate 
relation to. For evangelical obedience is 
the only thing that will be of any ſervice 
to 


3 
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to fave men 1 the merit of Chriſt will 
not contribute to this in the leaſt be- 
yond what it has already done, viz. as 

it procured a poſſibility of ſuch obedience 
to be accepted by hindering the cor- 
rruption of human nature from occaſion- 


ing its original deſtruction. The foregoing 


argument is wholly founded on a falſe ap- 
F 2 of the atonement, which indeed 
is a ſtumbling- block of error that has never 


been C24 math overcome by any. 


Dr. Barrow hn 5: The Holy Scripture 
, doth ſo fully and clearly declare this 
truth of univerſal juſtification that ſcarce 
* any other Chriſtian doctrine can allege 
“more ample and plain teſtimony for it; 
* whence it is wonderful that any pre- 


© tending reverence to Scripture ſhould 


dare (upon conſequences of their own n 
* deviſing) to queſtion it.” [Ser. 99.] 
It is ſome excuſe for the Calviniſts, how- 
ever, that the conſequences referred to 
were ſo clear and cogent that there was 


no poſſibility of avoiding them ; the event 
Vor. II. L | to 


Calviniſts have been condemned, they 
have ſeldom been corrected or ſet right 
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to which the juſtification of all to life - 
was ſuppoſed to allude would by no 
means bear the application of univerſal, 
and it is very remarkable (as I have ſaid 

all along) that how ſeverely ſoever the 


it 


by any of their opponents, Others have 


_ reformed on them in the ſame manner 
as I have ſhewn they did upon the Ca- 


tholics, viz. without any fundamental 
improvement or amendment. The Armi- 


nians, in partieular, are firmly fixed at 


preſent to the ſame root of error, and 
all the advantage of their doctrine is to 


explain the Univerſality of Redemption 


by a fiction that amounts to nothing leſs 
than a repugnancy. For as to the expo- 


ſition that the Eternal ſalvation of all 


men was the gracious meaning of Chriſt's 
Redemption, whatever may be the con- 
ſequence, or however his intention may 
be fruſtrated by the wickedneſs of man- 


kind; I ſay there is not a greater contra» 
diction than to 1185 that a ſcheme 


could 
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could poſſibly be the motive of his death 
which he infallibly foreknew would not 
be brought to paſs by it; or that his 
ultimate end was ſuch as he was previ- 
ouſly certain would never be fulfilled. 
However ſpecious and popular this con- 
ſtruction may be, there is not any thing 
that carries a greater abſurdity in itſelf; 
vile it pays a ſeeming compliment to 
the intention of the Divine Being, it caſts 
the greateſt reproach upon his conduct, 
and charges him with ſuch inconſiſtency 
and folly as no man in his ſound mind 
ever would be guilty of; viz. that of 

doing an extraordinary act for nothing, 
which was the caſe ſo far as he died 


for a purpoſe that he knew never would 
be anſwered by it. 


If it be aſked, What was the aſk | 
deſign of Chriſt's coming into the world ? 
I anſwer, the conſummation of nature 
or accompliſhment of that great event 
which would not have been without, but 
was certain to be compleated by it; the 
Vol. II. L 2 conſequence 
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have been the perdition of all men with- 
out exception, that of his doing it will 
be the ſecure poſſeſſion of eternal life to 
many; ſuch and no other was the real 
end of his errand from the beginning. 
Milton in this reſpe& very properly re- 
preſents the Father ſaying to the Son 
before the fall of Adam, 


As in him periſh all men, ſo in thee 
As from a ſecond root ſhall be reſtored 
As many as are reſtored, without thee none. 


I would further aſk thoſe who contend 
that nothing leſs than the Eternal ſal- 
vation of all men was the object of Re- 
demption, whether they ſuppoſe that 
Chriſt would have undergone what he 


did for it, if he had foreſeen: that not 


any would attain to immortality thereby 


as he did that many would not? I think 
I may fafely anſwer for them that he 
would not have ſubmitted to what he 


did, with a certain knowledge that -no 


good 
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ink would: be produced by it; it may 

be ſaid, perhaps, it could not be expected, 

but that ſome would make a due im- 
provement of the opportunity vouchſafed, 
nor could it be ſuppoſed that all would 

defeat the extraordinary means of grace 
afforded them. This I freely grant but 
add, 1t was as certain that many would 
not purſue the one thing needful as that 
many would; Chriſt muſt have therefore 
been determined in his undertaking by 
the latter only who he ſaw would be 

ſufficient for the purpoſe of his kingdom, 
and well worthy of his acquiſition, not- 
withſtanding thoſe that would not be 
ſaved. Never does any man purſue an 
extraordinary enterprize for what he 
knows will be loſt, but for what he ex- 
pects notwithſtanding to be gained by it; 

the proſpect of this is the ſole motive 
that impels him, the other [would be act- 
ing for an end that is worſe than nothing: 

thus is the conſideration of what Chriſt 


Would 


Cu} 


would not have died: without (as well 
as of the advantage that would not have 
been without his death but was certain 
to be accompliſhed: thro” it) a juſt crite- 
rion whereby to judge of what he under- 
went it for. Our Saviour ſays to the 
Jews himſelf, ye believe not becauſe ye 
are not of my ſheep; my ſheep hear 
my voice, and I know them and they 
follow me; and I give unto them Eter- 


nal life, and they ſhall never periſh, . 


neither ſhall any pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father who gave them to 
me is greater than all, and none ſhall 
be able to pluck them out of my hand. 


John x. 26, 27, &c. That is, how many - 


ſoever may fall off, the ſalvation of an 


adequate number will be effectually ſe- _ 


cured ; Chriſt died not for a contingency, 


much leſs for a contradiction (or a 


circumſtance that he knew would never 
come to paſs and was chimerical to be 
expected) but for the good he ſaw would 


actually be produced, and prevail not- 


withſtanding 


. 
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withſtanding all exceptions that might 
occur to it. | ; 


The . that God's tender mer- 
cies are over all his works, that he hath 
no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, 
but is willing that all ſhould be brought 
to repentance and be ſaved are not any 
way inconſiſtent - with the foregoing. 
There is no doubt that this would be 
moſt agreeable to the Divine goodneſs, 
but it may not be poſlible in the nature 
of things; Chriſt certainly died for the 
greateſt good that could be obtained, and 
nothing can be more repugnant than 
perdition to the direct end both of Cres 
ation and Redemption. In this ſenſe it 
may be truly ſaid he came not to judge 
the world but that the world thro' him 
might be ſaved; condemnation was no 
part of his purpoſe however it may 
abound, and tho' he ſaw that in relation 
to great numbers he muſt unavoidably 
be driven to it. God hath no more 
: pleaſure 
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pleaſure. in the death of a ſinner than 


delight in ſin, which muſt be highly offen- 
five to his nature; and yet we have ſhewn 


that he purpoſely permitted the propa- 
gation of it in order that he might ad- 


vance his creatures thereby to greater 
perfection than they were capable of 
without it! Very few have imagined the 
fall eſſential to the everlaſting welfare 
of mankind and Angels, we have proved, 
however, that nothing could be more ſo; 
nor is this to be ſuppoſed only of the 
fall but final condemnation of many, 
as we have likewiſe demonſtrated of the 


apoſtate angels, without whoſe perdition 


intellectual nature never could be made - 


ſecure from danger, or the Divine image 


capable of a completion in it. The ruin 
of theſe beyond recovery could not by 
any means be acceptable to their Creator 
in itſelf, but he foreſaw that it was in- 


evitable, and determined notwithſtanding 
to proceed in the great work of eſta- 
bliſhing his moral ſyſtem; the perfection 


of which was even founded on the cer- 
| | tainty 
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tainty of their perdition, and the ad- 
vantage to be derived from it as well as 
from all the other evil that their revolt 
would be the occaſion of. The final con- 
demnation of many among mankind may 
juſtly be included in the ſame predicament, 
viz. that however dreadful it may be in 
itſelf, it was perceived eſſential to the 
good of the whole ſyſtem, and according- 
ly admitted as a neceſſary inſtrument to- 
ward this; all that can be required for 
the juſtification of the ſcheme is that it 
be ſufficient to preponderate notwithſtand- 
ing, and make amends for all the evil it 
muſt unavoidably be attended with. When 
a General ſends his troops into the field 
of battle it is not expedient he ſhould 
propoſe that not any of them ſhould periſh 
(for nothing can be more chimerical) but 
only that the advantage in contemplation 
be ſufficient to counterbalance the loſs 
that muſt be ſuſtained. The ſame is ap- 
plicable to the Captain of our ſpiritual 
warfare, viz. that however grateful to 
him the final ſalvation of all would be, 
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it was neither requiſite nor poſſible for 


him to have any fuch deſign in the plan 


of their Redemption; ſince according 


to the circumſtances of the caſe this would 


be no better than a dream, and what a 


common Commander could never be ſup- 
poſed capable of propoſing in any arduous 
undertaking when awake. Much leſs, I 
think then, would any ſuch inconſiſtency 
have been imputed to the great Leader 
of our falvation but from abſolute ne- 
ceſſity; nothing, except the violence of 


this, could have ever driven men to em- 
brace ſuch a contradiction, but the miſ- 


fortune is that they have had (compa- 
ratively ſpeaking) very little notion of 
the good that our Redemption will be 
the occaſion of and an idea of abundantly 
more evil than the ultimate event of it 
will be attended with. The former I have 
already ſhewn, and the latter I propoſe 
to do hereafter; ſo that all exceptions to 
the goodneſs of the ſcheme ſhall appear 
no more than fpots upon the fun, and 
there ſhall be no neceſſity for imputing 
1 | | to 
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to our Saviour any better purpoſe than 
he had in view, or council than he knew 
would be fulfilled. The badneſs of the 
ſyſtem according to the common appre- 
henſion of it is ſome excuſe for ſuch a 
conduct, this is the ſole cauſe that makes 
men ſo extremely fond of mending the 
divine plan, which ſtands indeed in great 
need of being made much better than they 
imagine it. This diſpoſition will never ceaſe 
till the ground thereof is aboliſhed by 
an entire removal of the falſe as well as 
contracted notion it is founded on; the 
divine council needs only to be rightly 
underſtood in order to be juſtified and 
| admired as it is, but unhappily the final 
decree of Heaven has, like the original, 
been ſeen thro'a wrong medium, whereby 
the ſcheme of Providence has appeared 
over-run with miſchief, and from begin- 
ning to end a ſpectre. Not only the good 
thereof has ſeemed very diminutive to 
what 1t will be, but the evil been increaſed 
and magnified beyond meaſure; in which 
caſe it is no wonder that men were for 
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changing the defign, and as they ſaw, not 
in any ſhape what it was, were for making : 
1t what it could not be. 


1 ſhould not have entered ſo tle 
into this diſpute at preſent, if the ſuggeſ- 
tion ſet up to account for the free-gift 
coming upon all to juſtification of life, 
Chriſt being the Saviour of the world, 
and the propitiation for the ſins of the 
whole world had not obſtructed the funda- 
mental principle of our hypotheſis, viz. 
that the preſent ſtate after the fall was en- 
tirely an effect of Redemption. Our enqui- 
ry commences with the preſumption of this 
from Reaſon, and terminates in the deduc- 
tion of it from Revelation, which I had no 
expedctationof inthe beginning; ſo that how- 
ever juſt the principle may be, it has need 
to be well eſtabliſhed on all ſides, as very 
little uſe has hitherto been made of it to 
explain the general doctrines of Redemp-- 
tion, much leſs the particular texts of 
Scripture relating to this. If there be any 
merit in the hypotheſis, I think its originality 

| 5 cannot 
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eannot be queſtioned ; I do not ſay I have 
never. met with the ſuppoſition in any 
others, tho it firſt occurred to me from my 


own reflection; there are ſome faint traces 


of it to be found in Dr. Clarke and 5 
Biſhop Sherlock, which while they ſhew 
that theſe two great men were not wholly 
void of the notion and that I have not 
; purſued therein a dream entirely of my 
own imagination, are at the ſame time 
as convincing proots of the little improve- 
ment that they made of it or impreſſion that 
it had upon them. The former ſays, © God 
| threatened Adam that in the day he eat 
of the forbidden fruit he ſhould ſurely 
die; and had that threat been immediately 
executed, 'tis plain that his poſterity could 
have had no being at all, and as plain 
that no injuſtice could have been thereby 
done to them- who never were. But the 
mercy of God granted Adam a reprieve, 
and inſtead of dying immediately he only 
became ſubject to mortality by his fan. 
In which caſe ſince it was meerly an effect 
of God's mercy to Adam to permit us a 

poſſibility 


poſſibility of beginning to live, it can- 
not be thought unjuſt that he ſhould 
appoint us to die. Eſpecially ſince that 
death, which was introduced by Adam, 
(and whatever would have been the con- 
ſequences of it in a future ſtate) was as 
univerſally removed by the ſecond Adam 
who is the Lord from Heaven, as it ſpread 
by the tranſgreſſion of the firſt.” [See the 
fourteenth of Seventeen Sermons, preach- 
ed on ſeveral e 


N . can be more plainly aſſerted 
than the principle alluded to is in the 
beginning of this paſſage, but what a ſtrange 
fatality was it to ſuppoſe any poſſible 
conſequences of the death introduced by 
Adam if there had not been a Redemp- 
tion, in the wery inſtant he was urging 
that this life would have never been at 
all but by the means of it! How could 
there be any future ſtate without the 
preſent, or effect of mortality without 
men being ever born to it? He had 
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no ſooner propoſed the point in queſtion 
than he forgot it, and tho' it cannot be 
ſaid that he never dreamt of it, yet it 
may that it was no better than a dream | 
wa him. 

The influence of this hypotheſis was 
more | laſting upon Biſhop Sherlock, for 
he uniformly adheres to it through- 
out his Diſcourſes upon Prophecy, and 
in his Appendix to them advances further 
in it than any man I have ever met 
with, He made no other application of 
it, however, than to account for the grace 
of our deliverance, and had no notion 
of explaining the ſatisfaction by it; no- 
thing was farther from his imagination 
than that this is capable of any explana- 
tion to our preſent faculties in itſelf. 
Neither was he always conſiſtent with re- 


gard to grace, for tho' he ſays in the 


Appendix that thro' mercy and for the 
ſake of ſhewing mercy the preſent world 
ſubſiſts, that God would have never ſuf- 
. wy to be filled with weak miſerable 


creatures | 
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creatures had he not intended them for 


this, and that otherwiſe it would have 
been far better to put an end to two 


wretched lives than continue them for 
the propagation of wickedneſs and miſery | 


to a thouſand generations, &c; yet in 


the four volumes of his ſermons he goes 


quite on the contrary ſuppoſition, of which 
I ſhall give the following ſpecimen at 


length. © Were we to conſider one per- 
* ſon as our Creator and another as our 
* Redeemer, it would be extremely to the 
* diminution of the honour and regard due 
eto the Creator; inaſmuch as the bleſſing 


* of Redemption would greatly outweigh 


the benefit of creation, and it would be 
natural to prefer the love that delivered 
us from the evils and miſeries of the 
* world to that which placed us in them. 
In the daily ſervice of our Church we 
** praiſe God for creating and preſerving us, 


but above all for his ineſtimable love in 


the Redemption; which is very con- 


* ſiſtent with reſpe& to one benefactor 


* who both made and redeemed us, but 
had 


— 
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n had any other hand redeemed us ſuch 

« expreſſion of gratitude to him would 
* have reflected diſhonour upon the Cre- 
* ator.” Vol. I. difc. ii. page 77.] The 
| inconſiſtency of this, with what he had 
ſaid in his Appendix, is too obvious to 
be enlarged upon, and altogether as great 
as that of Dr. Clarke, the only difference 


is that the contradiction is not advanced | 


in the ſame breath, 


The ſame error and confuſion has pre- 
vailed with regard to another branch of 
our hypotheſis that is very nearly con- 
nected with this, viz. that the law was 
totally diſpenſed with, not only as to 
future but to preſent puniſhment, and 
that temporal death was no more inflicted 
than eternal in purſuance of it, That 
all the meaſures ordained on the tranſ- 
greſſion of it are neceſſary to the corrup- 
tion of our being, and that to immortalize 
man in his preſent ſtate would not have 
been for his happineſs, but on the con- 
trary an increaſe and perpetuation of evil 
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has been obſerved by many. There are 
very few, however, that have thought of 


reſolving the Divine conduct wholly not- 
withſtanding into neceſſity of nature in 


excluſion of the law ; even they who have 
had the beſt notion of the former have 


attributed the event of things entirely 


to the latter, and made death as much 


a judicial puniſhment as if there were 
no other account to be given of it; or 
as if nothing but the execution of the 
law could be ſuppoſed, and there were no 
ſuch thing as a Redemption. Of this a 
ſpecimen has been lately given in Dean 


Sherlock ſufficient to preclude the neceſ- 


ſity of any further reference. 


There are ſome, indeed, who have main- 
tained that there is not any circumſtance 


annexed to the preſent ſtate but what 
its own exigency requires, and that there 


is no occaſion for recurring to the breach 


ot any original law to. account for death ; 
ſince it is ſo eſſential in itſelf to nature 
and man muſt die according to the due 

et: cCourſe 


— 


„ 
Gan cr "things, independant of any 
particular law whatever. They who afſert- 
ed this, however, were ſuch as maintained 
mortality the original condition of our 


being, and admitted not any diſadvan- 
tage of a fall or benefit of Redemption; 


they did not think of explaining the 


neceſſity of original judgment, grace,” or 
ſatisfaction by it but denied there is any 
truth in either. I think, I need not 
fay much to prove that my account js 
very Arent from theirs. 


As to ate ſolution of fin and evil 
with the advantage of our fall thro' Re- 
demption to the bleſſed angels, which 1 
have purſued to ſo great a length, the 
beſt notion I have found of this is in 
the notes of the late Biſhop of Carliſle 
upon Archbiſhop King, tho' his Lordſhip | 
prefers an oppoſite hypotheſis. With re- 
gard to what he has in common with me 
I ſaw nothing of it till I had nearly 
finiſhed my own ſcheme, and as to the 
ny that ſubſiſts between us this 
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has been fully enlarged upon; I ſhall 
only add that, whatever it may 


entertain the utmoſt reverence for 5 


W and think that he has made 


N 


| e in the moſt jock Vl manner 


from it. e 


oo muſt now FF my leave of the — 
lic for the preſent, truſting that all due 


allowance will be made for the liberty 
I have taken with ſo many great autho- 
rities and the improvement I have pro- 


feſſed to make upon them. Every man 
ſhould be well ſatisſied himſelf with what 
he offers to the world, and has not only 


a right to the freedom of his own opi- 


nion, but alſo to ſet forth any apparent 


advantage of it over that of others in 


the beſt light he can; there may not be 
preſumption in differing from the greateſt 


judges, but without it ſometimes there 


would be no poſſibility of improvement. 
All that is indiſpenſably to be e of 


any 


— 
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any perſon. is the integrity of his inten- 
tion, in Which caſe there lies no reproach: 
of ſelf. ſuffciency or aſſurance, whatever, 
may be the event of his endeavours; 
eſpecially when others are always treated 
with the reſpect and allowed the merit 

that is due to them. As to theſe par- 
ticulars 1 think I can fully juſtify my ſelf, 
having aimed at nothing but the purſuit 
of truth (whether I have found or failed of 
it) and been as; careful to giye every man 
what belonged to him as I have been to 
claim What I thought my own. I have. 

neither courted orthodoxy nor popularity, 


LY neither been moved by regard. nor fear 


ol, any party or perſuaſion; but have 
occaſionally encountered and defended 
every one as truth ſeemed to require it, 
endeavouring to maintain faith without 
ſuperſtition and freedom without licen- 
tiouſneſs, whatever rocks I have been 
obliged to ſteer between in order to 
avoid extremes on all ſides. The ſucceſs 
muſt be determined by the public, but 


1 
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1 think the U prightneſs and fortitude r 
the enterptize cannot eaſily be n 
which, ' whatever may be the conſequence, 


will entitle me to a favourable allowance 


in the breaſt of equitable Naher en 
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"Af ter "this apology for the det, i 
will be proper, to prefer ſome for the 
execution, which may ſtand in greater need 
of it; but however the latter may "All 
ſhort of What it fhould be, I bat it 
will in general ſerve 'to convey my mean. 
ing with tolerable propriety and e belt. 


I may have ſometimes dwelt too much 


on one thing, too little on another: now 
and then perhaps have wandered out of 
the road, or frequented the ſame oY 
of it too often; but whatever ſuperfluities 
or defects, epiſodes or repetitions there 
may be, I truſt I have not loft fight of 
the main object, and that indulgence will 
ye granted for imperfections of this kind 


from the very nature of the ſubject. 
Whoever attempt to ſtrike out a new 


courſe 


who propoſe nothing but to purſue a 


tions and returns to the ſame 
be excuſed; new ſchemes are not ſo eaſy 


the firſt attempts toward them, and per- 


ad vantage by the inventor as by the perſons 
that come after him; who have nothing 
to do but to retrench excreſcences, ſupply 


deficiencies and methodize things in a 
better manner. If due allowance be made 
for this (which is almoſt unavoidable to 
original compoſition) I hope notwithſtand- 
ing all the faults the foregoing Treatiſe may 


\ 


to be explained as the old, but muſt be 

diffuſively diſplayed and variouſly repre- 
ſented before they can be made familiar. 
There is always ſomething aukward in 


haps they never are ſet forth to ſo much FN 
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and out of the right direction, than they - 


| beaten, hackneyed road, every ſtep of  _ +1 
which lies plain before them. If the for- 
mer do not miſs their way ſo as to looſe 
the end of their expedition, ſome devia- _ 
point muſt. 
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